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THE  DRUSES  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


BY  HASKETT  SMITH. 


Of  all  the  various  tribes  and  races  the  Druses  to  another  creed.  It  is  true 
which  at  present  inhabit  the  Holy  Land,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Lebanon,  and 
there  are  none  more  distinctive  and  inter-  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bey- 
esting  than  the  Druses.  The  interest  at-  rout,  many  Druse  children  may  be  found 
taching  to  them  is  due  to  several  causes,  in  the  missionary  schools  of  the  Roman 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  one  of  the  most  Catholics,  Greeks,  and  Protestants.  They 
exclusive  races  upon  earth.  They  keep  are  allowed  to  be  instructed  in  the  cate- 
religiously  and  rigorously  to  themselves,  chisms  of  the  various  schools  where  they 
never  inteiraarrying  with  outsiders,  never  may  be  placed  ;  and,  not  unfrequently  ; 
interfering  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  teachers  and  pastors  of  the  missions 
others,  and  never  allowing  others  to  inter-  have  fondly  imagined  that  they  have  se- 
fere  with  theirs.  It  would  be  equally  im-  cured  promising  Iambs  for  their  fold  from 
possible  to  convert  a  Druse  to  any  other  among  the  children  of  Druses.  But  as 
religion,  as  it  would  be  to  become  a  Druse  soon  as  ever  they  arrive  at  the  age  for  leav- 
one’s  self.  They  have  one  great  saying  ing  school,  when  the  girls  are  marriageable 
with  reference  to  their  religion:  “The  and  the  boys  ready  to  assist  their  fathers 
door  is  shut ;  none  can  enter  in,  and  none  in  the  labor  of  the  field,  they  are  taken 
can  pass  out.”  They  would  on  no  ac-  back  to  their  Druse  village  and  home,  and 
count  admit  a  proselyte  into  the  mysteries  become  as  strict  and  exclusive  in  their  re- 
of  their  faith,  nor  accept  a  convert  from  ligion  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  any 
any  other  religion.  It  is  equally  out  of  other.  One  could  fearlessly  challenge  any 
the  question  to  attempt  to  pervert  any  of  missionary  to  produce  a  genuine  case  of  a 
Naw  Skbibs. — Yol.  LULL,  No.  2.  10 
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convert  from  Drus^dom  who  has  arrived  for  those  who  have  come  into  contact  with 
at  years  of  maturity.  them. 

Anotiier  feature  of  interest  in  the  case  There  is  a  third  feature  of  special  inter- 
of  the  Druses  is  the  mystery  which,  to  eat  for  Englishmen  in  connection  witli  the 
most  people,  surrounds  their  history,  Druses.  Should  England  ever  find  it  nec- 
creed,  and  principles.  Books  and  tiea-  essary  to  attempt  an  armed  occupation  of 
tises  have  been  written,  full  of  vague  con-  Syria,  the  Druses  are  the  only  purely  na- 
jectures  and  theories  as  to  their  origin  and  tive  tribe  on  whose  fidelity  and  support 
history,  and  hinting  at  still  wilder  and  the  British  forces  could  rely, 
more  absurd  beliefs  as  to  the  mysterious  Under  these  circumstances,  some  ac- 
practices  which  are  carried  on  at  their  se-  count  of  this  remarkable  race  from  one 
cret  gatherings  for  the  celebration  of  their  who  has  lived  among  them  for  several 
religious  rites.  Take,  for  example,  one  years,  and  has  had  unusual  opportunities 
outrageous  and  utterly  false  report  con-  for  observing  their  inner  life,  may  be  not 
cerning  the  Druses,  which  has  been  hand-  without  some  amount  of  interest  and  in- 
ed  down  among  the  ignorant  and  bigoted  struction.  The  broad  outlines  of  the  ori- 
Christian  sects  of  the  Lebanon  for  many  gin  of  the  name  and  religion  of  the  Druses 
centuries.  This  report  accuses  the  Druses  are  tolerably  familiar  to  those  who  take 
of  habitually  marrying  their  own  daugh-  any  interest  in  the  races  of  the  East.  But 
ters,  and  of  carrying  on  licentious  orgies  their  real  ancestry  has,  up  to  the  present, 
with  promiscuous  intercourse  under  the  been  veiled  in  mystery  and  doubt ;  and  in 
name  of  religious  worship.  As  far  as  I  order  to  make  clear  this  interesting  point, 
can  discover,  the  first  person  who  promul-  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  recapitulate  what 
gated  this  absurd  idea  was  Benjamin  of  may  be  well  known  to  many. 

Tudela,  an  inaccurate  and  untrustworthy  In  the  year  996  a.d.,  a  certain  Hakim, 
writer  of  the  Crusading  period  ;  and  it  is  surnamed  Biamrillah,  ascended  the  throne 
a  curious  evidence  of  the  tenacity  with  of  Egypt,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years, 
which  ignorant  fanaticism  will  cling  to  as  the  third  caliph  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty, 
scandalous  insinuations  affecting  other  He  reigned  twenty-five  years,  and  during 
sects  and  religions,  that  such  a  ridiculously  that  time  he  displayed  such  a  wild  mix- 
false  charge  as  this  should  have  survived  ture  of  vice  and  folly  that  grave  doubts 
against  the  Druses  even  to  the  present  day,  have  existed  as  to  his  sanity.  Among 
in  the  very  country  and  districts  which  other  acts  he  solemnly  cursed  the  first  ca- 
they  still  inhabit.  A  striking  parallel  to  liph  in  the  Mohammedan  mosques  of  Cairo, 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  popular  belief  and  afterward  revoked  the  curse  ;  he  com- 
ainong  the  Christian  peasantry  of  Hun-  pelled  his  Jewish  and  Christian  subjects  to 
gary,  Poland,  and  Roumania,  that  the  abjure  their  religions,  and  afterward  per- 
Jews  sacrifice  human  lives  and  drink  hu-  mitted  them  to  resume  them  ;  he  burned 
man  blood  at  certain  of  their  religious  the  half  of  Cairo,  and  gave  his  soldiers  free 
ceremonies.  A  like  accusation  was  com-  license  to  pillage  the  remaining  half  ;  he 
monly  entertained  against  the  early  Chris-  forbade  the  sacred  pilgrimage  of  El  Ilaj  to 
tians,  but  we  should  scarcely  have  expect-  Mecca,  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  the  five  daily 
ed  such  fanatical  ignorance  to  have  existed  prayers,  and  all  other  Moslem  rites  ;  he 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  ordered  all  shops  to  be  kept  open  the  whole 
is,  however,  to  be  in  a  great  measure  ac-  night  through  ;  he  uprooted  all  the  vines 
counted  for  by  the  jealous  secrecy  with  in  Upper  Egypt ;  he  forbade  the  manu- 
which  the  Druses  in  Syria,  like  the  Jews  facture  of  shoes  ;  he  put  the  most  rigid 
in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  the  early  Chris-  restraint  upon  women,  forbidding  any  fe- 
tians  in  the  Roman  Empire,  guard  the  male  above  the  age  of  thirteen  to  go  out 
celebration  of  their  religious  rites  ;  for  of  doors  at  any  time  on  any  pretext  what- 
secrecy  always  engenders  suspicion,  and  ever  ;  he  persecuted  all  his  subjects  of 
human  nature  is  ever  prone  to  conceive  every  rank,  degree,  and  kind  with  every 
the  worst  idea  of  that  which  is  concealed  sort  of  annoyance  that  his  ingenuity  could 
from  its  view.  This  very  secrecy,  while  suggest ; — in  a  word,  he  behaved  in  such 
it  has  been  fruitful  in  engendering  idle  and  an  outrageous  manner,  that  his  throne  and 
suspicious  beliefs  concerning  them,  has  un-  life  became  endangered  ;  and  at  last,  as  a 
doubtedly  surrounded  the  Diuse  religion  happy  thought,  he  tried  to  cover  all  his 
and  race  with  a  certain  halo  of  attraction  misdeeds  and  to  impose  upon  his  subjects. 
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by  pciving  himself  out  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  Deity.  This  absurd  docttine  was  taken 
up  by  a  Persian  named  Mohamed  Ibn  Is¬ 
mail  Diuuzi,  who  thought  to  gain  the  ca¬ 
liph’s  favor  by  pandering  to  his  eccentrici¬ 
ties.  His  endeavors  to  bolster  up  his 
royal  master’s  pretensions  were,  however, 
futile  among  the  Egyptians.  Hakim’s 
character  was  too  well  known  to  admit  of 
any  of  bis  subjects  being  duped  by  his 
blasphemous  claims  to  divinity,  and  both 
he  and  Mohamed  Duruzi  were  murdered. 
Hakim  fell  under  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life,  headed  by  his  own  sister  ;  he  was  as¬ 
sassinated  in  the  year  1021. 

Probably  nothing  more  would  have  been 
heard  of  this  insanely  vicious  monarch  and 
his  pretensions,  had  it  not  been  tor  a  man 
named  Hamze  Ibn  Ahmed,  who  had  been 
a  disciple  of  Mohamed  Ibn  Ismail  Duruzi. 
On  the  death  of  Hakim  and  Duruzi, 
Hamzo  fled  from  Egypt,  and  arriving  in 
Syria,  he  attempted  to  promulgate  the  new 
religion.  He  asserted  that  Hakim  was  not 
dead,  but  that  he  had  miraculously  disap¬ 
peared  from  among  his  subjects,  who  had 
proved  themselves  unworthy  of  such  a  di¬ 
vine  and  holy  being  ;  that  he  was  immor¬ 
tal,  and  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  he 
would  come  forth  from  his  place  of  secret 
retirement  in  power  and  majesty,  attended 
by  a  mighty  army,  and  would  victoriously 
assert  bis  position  as  the  Incarnate  of  God. 

Hamze  met  with  no  success  in  his  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  till  he  arrived  at  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Lebanon.  There  he 
found  a  remaikable  race,  living  quite  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  from  all  surrounding  peo¬ 
ples,  without  any  fixed  code  of  religion  of 
their  own,  and  ready  to  embrace  his  doc¬ 
trines.  This  race,  who  accept  Hamze  as 
their  great  prophet,  and  regard  Hakim  as 
the  divine  Messiah,  are  to  this  day  known 
as  Druses,  after  Duruzi,  Hamze’s  tutor. 

And  now  comes  this  interesting  and  ab¬ 
struse  question.  From  whom  were  descend¬ 
ed  this  separate  and  distinct  race  whom 
Hamz6  found  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  ? 
It  is  my  object  in  this  paper  to  answer  this 
question.  And  here  let  me  say,  that  it  is 
not  without  careful  investigation,  a  close 
examination  into  the  doctrines  and  relig¬ 
ious  practices  of  the  Druses,  and  much 
private  conversation  with  some  of  the  most 
learned  and  instructed  of  their  priests,  or 
khateebs,  that  I  have  ai lived  at  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  I  believe  to  he  true.  In 
one  word,  the  Druses  are,  according  to  tny 


researches,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  subjects  of  Hi¬ 
ram,  King  of  Tyre,  who  assisted  Solomon 
in  the  building  of  the  Temple. 

These  subjects  of  Hiram  were,  of  course, 
Phoenicians.  But  the  Phoenicians  were  of 
two  classes, — the  maritime  traders  of  the 
seaboard,  whose  fame  is  so  renowned,  and 
the  less-known  mountaineers  of  the  Leba¬ 
non  district.  The  former,  as  the  natural 
result  of  their  mercantile  life  and  their  in¬ 
timate  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
have  long  since  lost  their  individuality  and 
become  merged  in  other  races.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  who  were  really  those  that  were  princi¬ 
pally  employed  in  hewing  down  the  cedar- 
trees  of  Lebanon,  quarrying  and  fashioning 
the  stones,  and  performing  other  services 
in  aid  of  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  were, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  homes  and 
occupations,  less  liable  to  change  their 
habits  of  life  or  to  become  intermingled 
with  other  tribes  and  nations.  Thus,  long 
after  the  recognition  of  the  Phoenician 
race,  as  a  race,  was  lost  to  Europeans, 
these  people  were  still  quietly  occupying 
their  same  mountain  settlements,  preserv¬ 
ing  their  integrity  of  blood,  and  keeping 
themselves  distinct  from  surrounding  in¬ 
fluences. 

With  the  decline  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
the  other  Phoenician  maritime  ports,  the 
worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte  had  gradually 
died  out ;  and  when  Hamze  came  among 
this  primitive  race,  occupying  the  seclud¬ 
ed  slopes  of  Lebanon,  he  found  them 
practically  without  a  religion  ;  though  they 
had  among  them  certain  customs  and  tradi¬ 
tions  which,  taken  in  connection  with  other 
circumstances  which  I  shall  presently  point 
out,  were  in  the  highest  degree  significant 
of  their  connection  with  Solomon,  and 
which  also  indicate  a  close  relation  between 
their  ancestry  and  the  originators  of  the 
mystic  rites  of  Freemasonry.  They  were 
in  the  habit  of  holding  secret  assemblies, 
and  they  bad  pass- words,  signs,  and  de¬ 
grees  of  initiation.  But  as  far  as  a  defi¬ 
nite  religious  creed  was  concerned,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  possession 
of  any  fixed  code  of  belief,  beyond  their 
faith  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Christian¬ 
ity  and  Mohammedanism  had  failed  to  at¬ 
tract  them.  That  rigid  exclusiveness, 
which  is  continually  cropping  up  as  the 
great  distinctive  feature  of  their  race,  had 
hindered  them  fr  jm  embracing  anv  relig- 
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ion  which  would  have  brought  them  into 
contact  and  communion  with  outside  races. 
Their  chief  desideratum  was  a  creed  which 
they  could  enjoy  to  themselves  alone, — 
which  had  been  adopted  by  no  one  else, 
and  which  none  but  tbemselves  should  be 
allowed  to  enter.  So  then  Uamze,  on  his 
arrival  among  them,  found  disciples  ready 
at  hand  to  listen  to  his  teaching,  unbias¬ 
sed  by  preconceived  beliefs,  dissatisfied 
with  their  destitute  religious  condition, 
and  in  a  word,  as  it  were,  “  empty,  swept, 
and  garnished”  for  the  reception  of  his 
doctrines.  The  very  fact  that  these  doc¬ 
trines  were  new,  and  that  they  had  hither¬ 
to  been  accepted  by  no  other  nations,  was, 
in  all  probability,  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factors  in  inducing  this  people  to  listen 
to  them,  and,  finally,  to  adopt  them  as 
their  own. 

Hamze  was  undoubtedly  a  very  different 
character  from  either  Hakim  or  Duruzi, 
whom  he  professed  to  follow.  The  “  Book 
of  Testimonies  to  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Unity,’’  which  was  composed  by  him,  and 
which  contains  the  main  essence  of  his 
teaching,  is  full  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
lofty  thoughts,  — mingled,  it  is  true,  with 
much  that  is  false  and  absurd,  and  yet 
breathing,  as  a  whole,  a  far  different  spirit 
from  that  which  pervaded  the  life  and 
pretensions  of  Hakim:  The  mere  fact  of 
Hainze’a  creed  being  new  and  unique 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  proved  sufficient 
of  itself  to  induce  his  hearers  to  accept  his 
teaching,  if  they  had  not  also  been  great¬ 
ly  influenced  by  his  own  personal  character 
and  example.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  lifa 
of  Hamze  among  his  disciples  was,  so  far 
as  one  can  gather,  a  life  of  great  self-sac¬ 
rifice,  humility,  and  purity  :  and  it  is  an 
evidence  of  his  self-abnegation  that  he  be¬ 
stowed  on  his  new  converts  the  name  of 
his  master,  Duruzi,  instead  of  his  own. 
It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  that  name  should 
be  theirs,  for  the  Druses  regard  Duruzi  as 
the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  evil.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  appropriate, 
though  perhaps  less  euphonious,  if  they 
had  been  known  as  Hamze-ites. 

The  Druses  then,  according  to  my  be¬ 
lief,  are  merely  the  modern  representatives 
of  the  illustrious  Phoenicians  of  old, — gen¬ 
uine  and  lineal  descendants  of  the  subjects 
of  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre.  To  state  in  full 
all  the  process  of  reasoning  and  investiga¬ 
tion  by  which  I  have  arrived  at  this  con¬ 
clusion,  would  occupy  more  than  my  al- 


loted  space.  I  must  therefore  content 
myself  at  present  with  summing  up  the 
principal  causes  of  my  belief.  (1.)  This 
people  had  lived  from  time  iinineinorial 
where  Hamze  found  them,  on  the  slopes 
of  Lebanon  toward  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (2.) 
Their  one  great  hero  of  Old  Testament 
history  is  Solomon,  about  whom  they  will 
tell  you  marvellous  stories  reminding  you 
of  the  Arabian  Nights.  (3.)  They  them¬ 
selves  stoutly  maintain  that  they  built  Sol¬ 
omon’s  temple.  (4.)  Their  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies  are,  to  the  present  day, 
very  intimately  associated  with  the  mystic 
rites  of  Freemasonry  ;  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise 
at  the  building  of  Solomon’s  Temple  ; — 
Solomon,  Hiram  the  king,  and  Hiram,  the 
widow’s  son  of  Tyre,  being  the  first  Grand 
Masters.  The  Druses  have  their  different 
degrees  of  initiation,  their  signs  and  pass, 
words.  Their  khalwehs  (or  places  of  sa¬ 
cred  assembly)  are  very  like  Masonic 
lodges  ;  the  symbols  on  their  walls  are 
distinctly  analogous  to  Masonic  s}  mbols. 
An  outer  and  an  inner  guard  watches  on 
either  side  of*the  closed  door  during  their 
sacred  meetings  (or  lodges)  ;  and  if  these 
are  not  sufficient  to  indicate  the  truth  of 
mj  theory,  I  will  mention  two  other  most 
remarkable  corroborations. 

1.  In  examining  the  “  Book  of  the  Tes¬ 
timonies  to  the  Mysteries  of  the  Unity," 
which  contains  the  code  of  the  esoteric 
religion  of  the  Druses,  I  came  across  the 
following  passage  at’ the  end  : — 

“  The  conclusion  is,  that  whosoever  knows 
and  believes  in  what  has  preceded,  and  is  of 
full  age,  free  from  servilude,  and  sound  <f  mind 
and  body,  will  be  of  those  who  are  destined  to 
the  ranks  (i.e.,  the  different  degrees  of  initia¬ 
tion),  and  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  private 
assemblies  (i.e.,  the  ‘  lodges'),  at  which  whoso¬ 
ever  is  present  will  be  saved  by  God  Almighty, 
and  whosoever  is  absent  will  repent.  May 
God  make  His  good  ways  easy,  and  pour  upon 
us  His  blessing  !  He  is  the  Helper,  the  Giver 
of  victory,  the  Wise,  and  the  Initiated ! 
Amen.” 

Observe  carefully  the  words  in  italics.  The 
formula  which  expresses  the  condition  of 
eligibility  for  initiation  into  Freemasonry 
is,  as  is  well  known,  the  following:  “  The 
candidate  for  initiation  must  be  of  full  age, 
free-born,  and  of  good  report.' '  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  two  cases  the  con¬ 
ditions  stated  are  virtually  identical.  This 
exact  coincidence  is  in  the  highest  degree 
significant  and  suggestive.  It  can  hardly 
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Ite  the  result  of  mere  accident,  and  goes 
far  to  prove  the  intimate  connection  be¬ 
tween  Freciiiasoniy  and  esoteric  Druse- 
dom. 

2.  But  the  second  instance  of  corrob¬ 
oration  is  to  my  mind  stronger  still,  for 
it  is  one  which  has  come  under  my  own 
personal  experience.  A  few  months  ago 
I  had  occasion  to  enter  into  a  business  con¬ 
tract  with  one  of  my  Druse  farmers. 
When  we  were  about  to  draw  up  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  Druse  suggested  that,  as  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  we  should 
ratify  the  bargain  in  the  manner  customary 
among  his  people.  This  consists  of  a  sol¬ 
emn  grasping  of  hands  together  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  other  Druses  as 
witnesses,  while  the  agreement  is  recited 
by  both  parties.  Being  always  on  the  qui 
rice  to  gain  a  practical  insight  into  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Druses,  I 
readily  consented  to  this  form  of  contract, 
hoping  thereby  to  learn  something  more 
of  their  methods  of  procedure.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  farmer  brought  three  of  his 
neiirlibors  to  me  ;  and  the  terms  of  our 
contract  having  been  made  known  to  them, 
one  of  them  took  the  riffht  hand  of  each 
of  us  and  joined  them  together,  while  he 
dictated  to  us  what  to  say  after  him.  To 
my  great  astonishment,  the  Druse  who 
was  grasping  my  hand  gave  me  the  grijt 
of  Master  Mason  !  I  immediately  returned 
it,  to  his  equal  surprise.  He  asked  me 
how  and  where  I  had  learned  their  secret 
sign  ;  and  this  set  me  on  the  track  of  fur¬ 
ther  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
to  render  what  was  before  a  very  strong 
belief  on  my  part  an  abaolute  conviction. 
I  now  feel  morally  certain  that  my  theory 
is  correct ;  and  speaking  as  a  Freemason, 
and  as  one  who  has  also  searched  some¬ 
what  fully  into  the  mystic  tenets  of  the 
i  buses,  I  can  assert  that,  in  many  particu¬ 
lars,  the  esoteric  teaching  of  both  systems 
is  more  or  less  identical.  Owing  to  the 
extreme  secrecy  and  exclusiveness  of  the 
Diuse  character,  it  is  most  dithcult  to  gain 
an  insight  into  their  inner  rites  and  tenets  ; 
and  it  requires  many  years  of  intercourse 
with  them,  and  the  firm  establishment  of 
relations  of  mutual  confidence  and  trust, 
before  one  can  be  in  a  position  to  learn 
anything  concerning  them.  But,  speak¬ 
ing  from  experience,  I  can  only  say  that 
if  tliose  who  are  qualified  to  pursue  the 
subject  further,  will  investigate  carefully 
for  themselves  this  most  interesting  mat¬ 


ter,  they  will  be  more  and  more  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  my  statement,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  persuaded  that  the  origin  of 
Freemasonry  is  to  be  traced  to  the  ances¬ 
tors  of  the  Druses,  and  that  these  ancestors 
were  the  Phoenician  mountaineers  of  the 
Lebanon,  who  were  the  subjects  of  Hiram, 
King  of  Tyre.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Druses  are  essentially  a  mountaineering 
race  ;  there  not  being  a  single  Druse  vil¬ 
lage  situated  upon  a  plain,  either  in  the 
Lebanon  district,  across  the  Hauian,  or 
in  the  Holy  Land  proper. 

This  fact  naturally  exercises  a  great  in¬ 
fluence  over  their  national  habits  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  Mountaineers  arc  invariably 
active,  hardy,  and  independent ;  and  the 
Druses  are  no  exception  to  this  general 
rule.  There  is  not  a  tribe  in  the  whole  of 
Syria  that  can  compare  with  them  in  phys¬ 
ical  strength,  symmetry  of  form,  muscular 
development,  and  capability  of  endurance. 
In  these  respects  they  afford  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  poor,  miserable-looking, 
abject  fellaheen  and  peasantry  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  Syrian  village,  as  also  to  the  mongrel, 
cross-bred  specimens  which  arc  to  be  met 
with  in  the  larger  towns  of  Palestine. 
Among  the  latter,  indeed,  it  is  rarely  that 
one  can  find  a  genuine  Syrian  of  pure  na¬ 
tive  blood.  Must  of  the  inhabitants  are 
the  offspring  of  a  motley  ancestry.  Turk¬ 
ish,  Greek,  Egyptian,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Arab  blood  is  intermingled,  in 
greater  or  less  proportion,  in  the  veins  of 
the  modern  so-called  Syrian  ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  heterogeneous  compound  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  very  inferior  type  of 
humanity. 

Not  so,  however,  the  Druses.  Their 
rigid  exclusiveness  of  religion  and  nation¬ 
ality  has  preserved  them  from  such  an  in¬ 
termingling  of  races  ;  and,  throughout  the 
centuries,  they  have  retained  a  purity  of 
blood  uncontaminated  by  foreign  admix¬ 
ture.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  has 
until  lately  existed — and  there  may  still 
Unger — a  common  and  popular  belief 
among  travellers  in  the  East,  that  the 
Druses  are  in  some  way  connected  by  de¬ 
scent  with  the  Crusaders.  The  fair  hair 
and  light  eyes  of  many  of  the  Druse  maid¬ 
ens  are  cited  in  support  of  this  theory  ; 
but  the  idea  may  be  discarded  as  entirely 
erroneous.  It  will  be  seen  below  how  it 
first  originated. 

It  is  now  eight  hundred  years  since  the 
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Diuses  embraced  the  faith  of  Hamze. 
During  that  period  their  native  land  has 
passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  The 
foreign  foe  has  devastated  Syria  and  Pal¬ 
estine.  The  Chri.stian  and  the  Moslem 
succeeded  one  another  in  the  dominion  of 
the  country.  The  Crusaders,  the  Aleppo 
Sultans,  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  Turks, 
in  turns  held  sway  over  the  land.  Yet 
throughout  all  these  varying  crises,  for 
more  than  five  hundred  years  the  Druses 
maintained  their  independence  and  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  their  way,  undisturbed 
by  the  conflicts  which  raged  around  them. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1588,  Amurath 
III.  resolved  to  reduce  them  into  subjec¬ 
tion.  For  this  pitrpose,  one  of  his  gener¬ 
als,  named  Ibrahim  Pasha,  was  sent  from 
Cairo  with  an  army,  on  an  expedition 
against  them.  The  Druses  were  not  in  a 
favorable  condition  for  a  successful  resist¬ 
ance  ;  for  internal  feuds  had  divided  them 
into  two  parties,  and  their  principal  sheikhs 
were  at  enmity  one  with  another.  The 
civil  dissensions  among  the  Druses  at  that 
time  may  be  compared  to  our  English 
Wars  of  the  Roses  ;  for  the  Jiaisi  and  the 
Yemani — as  the  opposing  factions  were 
called — carried  respectively  red  and  white 
flags,  the  consequence  being  that  the  strife 
was  commonly  known  as  the  war  between 
the  Reds  and  the  Whites. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  put  a  summary  end  to 
their  internecine  struggles,  for  he  speedily 
subjugated  the  whole  race,  and  imposed 
upon  them  an  indemnity  of  one -million 
piastres,  in  addition  to  a  heavy  annual 
tribute. 

It  was  then  that  the  Druses,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history,  attracted  the  imme¬ 
diate  attention  of  Europe.  During  the 
Crusades  even,  when  all  other  Syrian  races 
came  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of 
the  Franks,  and  were  thus  brought  into 
contact  with  European  nations,  the  Druses 
had  consistently  held  aloof,  unmolested 
and  unmolesting  ;  and  their  names  are 
seldom  mentioned  in  Crusading  chronicles. 

But  now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  after  the  invasion  of  Ibra¬ 
him  Pasha,  the  Druse  nation  sprang  into 
notice,  and  became  recognized  in  Europe 
as  a  race  worthy  of  remark.  As  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  the  common  danger 
and  disaster  had  healed  the  internal  divi¬ 
sions,  and  the  whole  Druse  nationality  had 
become  united  under  one  common  head. 
A  man  of  extraordinary  talent  and  ability 


came  to  the  fore — the  greatest  hero,  per¬ 
haps,  of  which  the  Druses  have  been  able 
to  boast.  Ilis  name  was  Fakr-ed-Deen. 
Under  his  able  leadership,  the  Druse  na¬ 
tion  attained  its  highest  power.  Never 
before  nor  since  has  it  been  so  prosperous 
and  united.  In  a  series  of  brilliant  cam¬ 
paigns,  Fakr-ed-Deen  completely  routed 
the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  and  the  various 
tribes  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  gained  possession  of  the  whole 
tract  of  country  from  Beyrout  to  Safed, 
and  from  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Acre  to  Baal¬ 
bek.  One  by  one,  all  these  important 
towns  fell  under  his  conquering  might ; 
and  in  the  year  1613,  he  endeavored  fur¬ 
ther  to  subdue  the  Pashas  of  Damascus 
and  of  Tripoli.  This  he  found  a  task  be¬ 
yond  his  unaided  power  ;  and  in  order  to 
gain  the  assistance  and  sympathies  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy. 
The  most  powerful  European  Court  at  that 
time  was  that  of  the  Medicis,  and  to  them 
he  addressed  himself  for  succor  and  alli¬ 
ance.  His  claims  were  strongly  supported 
by  the  merchants  and  missionaries  of  Bey¬ 
rout  and  the  Lebanon  ;  and  acting  under 
their  suggestions,  he  cave  out  to  Rome 
that  the  Druses  were  Christians,  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  Crusaders,  that  they  had  de¬ 
rived  their  name  from  a  noted  champion 
of  the  Cross,  the  Comte  de  Dreux,  and  that 
he  himself  was  closely  related  to  the  royal 
family  of  Lorraine. 

And  here  we  have  the  fons  et  origo  malt, 
the  source  and  origin  of  that  erroneous 
tradition,  which  has  led  Palestinian  writers 
astray,  when  they  have  connected  the 
Druses  with  the  Crusaders.  It  has  all 
resulted  from  this  fiction,  invented  by 
Fakr-ed-Deen  and  his  friends,  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  arouse  the  interest  and 
enlist  the  active  sympathies  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Powers  of  Europe. 

The  notion  that  the  Druses  could  have 
derived  their  name  in  any  way  from  the 
Comte  de  Dreux  is  absurd  upon  the  face 
of  it ;  for  travellers  in  the  East,  belonging 
to  periods  long  before  the  Crusades,  make 
mention  of  the  Druses  by  name.  To  take 
one  example  out  of  many,  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  who  wrote  somewhat  fully,  al¬ 
though  with  ridiculous  inaccuracy,  about 
them,  lived  and  died  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  the  Comte  de  Dreux  was 
in  existence  ! 

The  subsequent  career  of  Fakr-ed-Deen 
is  a  matter  of  history,  and  I  need  not  dwell 
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upon  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Diuses  were  defeated  by  the  Turks  in 
1631,  and  that  from  that  date  they  have 
always  been  subject  to  the  Ottoman  em¬ 
pire  ;  though  for  some  length  of  time  they 
were  allowed  to  occupy  a  position  of 
semi-independence.  They  had  a  nominal 
ruler  of  their  own,  who  was,  however,  a 
vassal  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  whose 
sway  was  limited  by  the  Ottoman  author¬ 
ity.  For  a  few  generations,  the  chiefdom 
of  the  Druses  was  vested  in  the  family  of 
Fakr-ed-Decn  ;  but  at  length  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  male  heirs  failed,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  passed  to  the  family  of  Shehab. 

Until  their  subjection  in  1631,  the 
Druses  had  remained  as  a  compact  body 
in  the  district  which  they  had  always  in¬ 
habited  ;  but  after  that  period,  those  mi¬ 
grations  commenced  which  have  resulted 
in  their  present  divided  settlements  in  the 
Lebanon,  the  Jebcl-ed-Druse  to  the  east 
of  the  Haurun,  and  the  Palestinian  prov¬ 
inces  of  Galilee  and  Carmel.  A  few  fam¬ 
ilies  also  emigrated  northward,  and  there 
are  Druses  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Aleppo. 

In  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  Dru¬ 
ses,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
speculation  and  controversy,  one  must  al¬ 
ways  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  esoteric  and  exo¬ 
teric  aspects  of  the  case.  Esoteric  Druse- 
dom  contains  within  it  abstruse  specula¬ 
tions  of  metaphysics,  many  of  which  are 
fanciful  and  childish  in  the  extreme. 
8oine  of  these  theories  are  original,  some 
are  borrowed  from  other  sources  ;  but  very 
few  of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
have  much  practical  bearing  on  daily  life 
and  conduct.  Only  they  who  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  highest  stage  of  initiation  are  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  them,  and  these 
learned  mystics  are  very  limited  in  num¬ 
ber.  IJy  far  the  great  majority  of  J^ruses 
know  liitle  or  nothing  of  the  esoteric  side 
of  their  religion  ;  and  the  intense  reticecce 
and  reserve  which,  in  common  with  others 
who  have  endeavored  to  fathom  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  Druse  creed,  I  have  frequent¬ 
ly  encountered,  has  resulted,  as  I  have 
since  discovered,  more  often  from  igno¬ 
rance  than  from  the  conscious  scruples  of 
a  devotee.  Take  an  ordinary  Druse,  and 
question  him  on  the  subject  of  his  relig¬ 
ion  ;  you  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  anything  out  of  him,  and  this  is,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  simply'  because  ho 


knows  nothing  about  it  himself.  'He  has 
a  sort  of  vague  and  superstitious  idea  that 
there  are  some  deep  mysterious  marvels  of 
religion  with  which  those  fully  initiated 
are  conversant  ;  and  this  renders  him  in 
his  turn  mysterious  in  his  demeanor  when 
a  stranger  converses  with  him  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  broad 
principles  and  general  beliefs,  constituting 
the  exoteric  aspect  of  their  religion,  with 
which  all  Druses  are  more  or  less  familiar, 
according  to  the  stage  of  initiation  to 
which  they  have  attained.  These  princi¬ 
ples  and  beliefs  are  really  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  features  of  their  creed,  for  it  is  by 
them  that  the  Druses  are  practically  influ¬ 
enced,  and  their  lives  and  characters  are 
in  a  great  measure  moulded  upon  them. 
Some  of  these  I  will  briefly  discuss. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Druses  believe  in 
one  God,  and  one  alone  ;  and  everything 
that  happens  in  the  world,  good  or  bad, 
they  ascribe  to  Ilis  direct  intervention. 
This  firm  belief  may  be  said  to  be  the  key¬ 
note  of  their  daily  religion.  It  is  not 
merely  that  they  acknowledge  God  as  the 
great  First  Cause,  but  they  do  not  believe 
in  any  secondary  causes  whatever.  Thus, 
for  example,  they  consider  it  the  height 
of  folly  and  presumption  to  imagine  that 
the  weather  is  guided  by  any  natural  laws. 
I  have  times  without  number  tried  to  in¬ 
duce  a  Druse  to  give  me  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  likely  to  have  rain 
on  the  morrow.  The  following  conversa¬ 
tion  is  a  type  of  what  is  almost  invariably 
the  result  of  my  question  : — 

“  Well,  Soleiman,  do  you  think  it  is 
likely  to  rain  to-morrow  ?” 

“How  can  I  know,  ya  Khawajah  ? 
God  knows.” 

“  Of  course  I  do  not  expect  you  to  know. 
I  asked  you  what  you  thought." 

“  How  can  I  think  ?  God  knows.” 

“  But  look  up  at  the  sky.  See  those 
clouds  over  the  sea  yonder.  Do  they  look 
as  if  we  shall  have  rain  soon  ?” 

“  It  is  as  God  pleases.  If  God  sends 
rain,  it  will  rain  ;  and  if  He  does  not,  it 
will  not.” 

And  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  fur¬ 
ther  than  this. 

This  idea,  that  everything  is  the  result 
of  God’s  immediate  work,  independent  of 
the  laws  of  cause  and  effect,  can  be  traced 
in  its  influence  upon  their  characters  and 
conduct  throughout. 
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Thus  it  renders  them  absolute  fatalists. 
If  a  Druse  becomes  ill,  he  and  his  friends 
will  say  that  it  was  predestined  that  be 
should  get  ill,  and  that  it  is  no  good  try¬ 
ing  to  cure  him  ;  for  that  if  God  wills,  be 
will  recover,  and  if  it  is  God’s  will,  be 
will  die.  Many  of  the  Druses  will  even 
go  so  far  as  to  refuse  medicine  or  any  other 
remedies,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  wick¬ 
ed  attempts  to  interfere  with  God’s  work. 
This  is  not,  indeed,  the  case  with  all.  The 
majority  are  ready  enough  to  come  to  yon 
for  assistance,  in  the  event  of  illness  or  of 
an  accident,  and  they  will  take  what  you 
give  them  ;  but  it  is  very  often  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  half-contenrptuous,  half-sceptical 
smile,  as  though  they  would  say,  “  1  will 
follow  yonr  advice  and  swallow  your  rub¬ 
bish,  because  I  know  it  will  please  you  ; 
but  you  must  not  expect  me  to  believe 
that  it  is  going  to  make  any  difference 
with  the  course  of  the  predestined  issue.” 

There  are  certain  remedies  which  they 
are  accustomed,  even  of  themselves,  to 
have  recourse  to  ;  but  they  are  of  a  very 

!)riinitive  and  drastic  character,  and  main- 
y  consist  of  bleeding  and  burning.  Al¬ 
most  every  Druse  has  about  him  some 
scars  where  the  native  doctor  has  branded 
him  with  a  red-hot  iron  or  packing- 
needle  ;  for  this  is  the  favorite  instrument 
of  torture. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  Druse 
woman  was  bitten  on  her  hand  by  a  very 
poisonous  snake  while  weeding  in  the 
fields.  AVe  have  found  one  simple  cure 
for  these  terribly  dangerous  snake-bites, 
which  is  invariably  successful  if  applied  in 
time.  It  consists  of  pouring  as  much  neat 
brandy  as  possible  down  the  throat  of  'the 
patient  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
tendency  of  the  snake  poison  is  to  cause 
death  by  congealing  the  blood  ;  the  alco¬ 
hol  has  just  the  opposite  effect ;  so  that 
the  two  poisons  counteract  one  another. 
One  young  man,  who  must  inevitably  have 
died  otherwise,  drank  two  and  a  half  bot¬ 
tles  of  neat  brandy  in  one  and  a  half 
hours  !  And  he  had  never  tasted  anything 
stronger  than  water  in  his  life  before  ! 
But  the  remedy  cured  him.  This  woman, 
when  she  was  bitten,  begged  to  be  brought 
at  once  to  us  ;  but  her  husband,  impelled 
by  the  force  of  custom,  insisted  on  brand¬ 
ing  her  arm  first  with  a  red-hot  packing- 
needle.  This  burn  was  the  only  thing  that 
caused  us  any  difficulty  ;  for  long  after  the 
effects  of  the  poison  had  passed  out  of  the 


woman’s  system,  a  festering  sore  remained 
from  the  brand.  I  was  much  amused  by 
the  fine  points  of  distinction  which  the 
woman  made  as  regarded  her  fatalistic  be¬ 
lief.  Inveighing  against  her  husband  be¬ 
cause  he  had  insisted  upon  branding  her, 
she  emphatically  exclaimed,  “  It  was  pre¬ 
destined  that  the  snake  should  bite  me  ; 
but  it  was  not  predestined  that  my  hus¬ 
band  should  burn  me.” 

Another  result  of  this  feature  of  the 
Druses’  creed  is  that  they  take  all  the  vary¬ 
ing  phases  of  life  most  calmly.  They  are 
unelated  by  happiness,  undepressed  by 
sorrow.  On  one  occasion  it  so  happened 
that  two  strong,  healthy  young  men,  the 
eldest  sons  of  their  respective  families, 
were  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  harvest-field 
from  fever,  and  died  on  the  same  day. 
Now  the  saddest  event  of  which  a  Druse 
is  conscious  is  the  death  of  a  first-born 
son.  Consequently,  when  I  went  to  pay 
visits  of  -Condolence  to  the  two  bereaved 
families,  I  expected  to  find  them  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  and  crying  their  eyes 
out  in  despair.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
whole  family  in  each  case — father,  mother, 
brothers,  sisters — were  quietly  seated 
around,  a  placid  smile  of  resignation  and 
content  on  their  faces  ;  and  on  my  speak¬ 
ing  a  few  words  of  sympathy  to  them, 
they  replied,  “  Ilamdillah  !  Praise  be  to 
God  !  It  is  the  Lord’s  doing  ;  and  we 
are  very  thankful.”  It  was  no  canting 
hypocritical  phrase  that  these  poor  people 
uttered  ;  it  was  the  genuine  expression  of 
their  inmost  feelings,  and  it  reminded  me 
most  forcibly  of  the  utterance  of  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  old  :  “  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  bles.sed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.” 

I  have  frequently  noticed  the  same  thing 
since.  At  first  it  would  seem  to  result 
from  a  callousness  of  disposition  and  want 
of  heart,  this  absence  of  any  outward 
manifestation  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  dear 
one.  But  it  is  not  really  this  ;  it  is  the 
result  of  the  innate  belief  in  every  Druse’s 
mind  that  God  orders  all  things,  and  that 
whatever  He  does  is  best. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  Druses  are  wanting  in  those 
finer  susceptibilities  to  the  pain  and  sor¬ 
rows  of  others  which  are  the  outcome  of 
Chiistianity  and  of  a  higher  civilization. 
Hardy  as  they  are  themselves,  and  com¬ 
paratively  insensible  to  pain,  they  cannot 
appreciate  the  fact  that  others  may  suffer 
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more  Iban  they.  Consequently,  just  as 
they  themselves  will  lau(;h  lather  than  cry 
if  they  meet  with  an  accident,  such  as  cut¬ 
ting  or  burning  themselves,  so  are  they 
prone  to  regard  an  accident  to  another  per¬ 
son  as  a  subject  for  mirth  rather  than  for 
sympathy.  I  once  saw  a  Druse  man  fall 
from  his  horse  while  galloping  madly  in  a 
fantasia.  He  sustained  very  serious  inju¬ 
ries,  and  presented  a  pitiable  spectacle  as 
he  lay  upon  the  ground,  bruised  and  bleed¬ 
ing.  Yet,  to  my  amazement,  his  friends 
and  fellow-villagers,  instead  of  pressing 
forward  to  render  him  assistance,  stood 
and  laughed  to  their  hearts’  content,  as  if 
they  thought  it  the  grandest  joke  in  the 
world.  The  Druse  children  are  especially 
fond  of  capturing  a  poor  helpless  little  bird 
and  torturing  it  for  their  own  amusement. 
All  these  things  are  sad  to  contemplate, 
and  they  certainly  reveal  defects  in  the 
Druses’  characters.  But  they  are  the 
natural  concomitants  of  an  inferior  stage 
of  civilization,  and  are  the  usual  character¬ 
istics  of  a  hardy  untrained  race  such  as 
that  of  the  Druses. 

The  Druses,  as  I  have  intimated,  call 
themselves  Urdtarians  ;  and  they  are  care¬ 
ful  to  maintain  that  the  belief  in  the  One 
God  is  the  primary  essential  to  everlasting 
salvation. 

At  the  same  time,  they  believe  that  the 
One  God  has  appeared  on  earth  in  human 
form,  under  ten  different  manifestations  or 
incarnations. 

The  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  is  thus 
expressed  in  the  “  Book  of  Testimo¬ 
nies”  : — 

“  It  is  necessary  to  believe  in  God  Al¬ 
mighty  in  His  human  form,  without  confusing 
it  with  the  questions,  where  ?  or  how  mitch  ? 
or  who?  for  that  same  figure  has  no  flesh,  nor 
blood,  nor  body,  nor  weight  ;  but  it  is  like 
unto  a  mirror  when  you  put  the  same  into  a 
scale  to  weigh  it,  and  look  at  yourself  in  it ; 
for  does  it  weigh  more  by  your  seeing  your 
own  face  in  it  ?  So  is  the  figui’e  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  ;  it  does  not  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  feel, 
nor  can  incident  or  time  alter  it.  It  is  invis¬ 
ible  ;  but  it  contains  the  power  of  being  ever 
present,  and  it  has  appeared  to  us  on  earth  in 
human  form,  that  we  should  be  better  able  to 
comprehend  it,  there  being  no  power  in  us 
wherewith  to  compare  the  Divinity." 

Curious  and  quaint  is  the  description  here 
given  of  the  Godhead — especially  striking 
being  the  illustration  of  the  mirror  and  of 
the  image  of  the  face  within  it,  which, 
while  being  pre.sent  to  the  senses,  makes 
no  difference  to  the  weight  of  the  mirror  ! 


According  to  the  Druse  creed,  the  ten 
incarnations  of  the  deity  took  place  in  the 
following  human  beings ;  Ali,  El  Bar, 
Zacbarias,  Elias,  Maal,  El  Kaeni,  Mansdr, 
Maaz,  Aziz,  and  Ilukim. 

Ali  was  the  first  incarnation,  and  this 
occurred  at  the  inauguration  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  race  of  humanity.  It  was,  if  one  may 
use  an  apparently  contradictory  term,  aii 
invi.sible  manifestation  ;  for,  although  the 
incarnation  was  in  human  form,  no  man 
ever  saw  Ali  at  any  time. 

El  Bar  was  the  incarnate  God-man,  from 
whom  Enoch  learned  the  truth.  He  was, 
in  other  words,  the  “  God  ”  of  whom  the 
Bible  speaks  when  it  says,  “  Enoch  walk¬ 
ed  with  God.”  El  Bar,  so  the  Druses  say, 
was  the  founder  of  all  priesthood. 

Whether  the  Zacharias  mentioned  as  the 
third  incarnation  is  identical  with  any* 
chdracter  in  Old  Testament  history,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  ;  but  Elias,  the 
fourth  incarnation,  is  undoubtedly  Elijah. 
The  Di  uses  have  a  divine  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  this  remarkable  prophet,  whom 
they  worship  under  the  title  of  “  El 
Khudr”  (the  “  Evergreen”),  in  token  of 
his  eternity  ;  and  it  is  this  which  led  them 
to  establish  colonies  on  the  Mount  of 
Carmel,  which  is  specially  sacred  to  Eli¬ 
jah’s  name.  It  may  be  mentioned,  en 
passant,  that  all  Syrian  races,  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  and  Jew  alike,  have  almost 
the  same  superhuman  respect  for  the  name 
of  this  mysterious  saint  of  God  ;  though  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  of  them  go  so  far 
as  the  Druses  in  ascribing  to  Elijah  a  di¬ 
vine  incarnation. 

The  fifth  manifestation  of  the  Godhead 
occurred  in  the  person  of  Maal,  who  is 
said  to  have  appeared  upon  earth  in  the 
time  of  Mohammed.  'This  incarnation 
took  place  at  “  Tadmor  in  the  East,”  now 
known  as  Palmyra.  According  to  the 
“  Book  of  the  Testimonies,”  Maal’s  “  ap¬ 
pearance  was  extremely  beautiful  and  glor¬ 
ious,  and  he  was  most  rich,  and  travelled 
alone  with  one  thousand  camels  laden  with 
goods  and  merchandise.” 

Hitherto,  it  will  be  observed,  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  Godhead  in  human  form 
occurred  at  widespread  intervals,  the  first 
five  incarnations  having  been  diffused  over 
the  vast  period  ranging  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  human  race  to  the  time 
of  Mohammed  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  But,  with  the  appearance 
of  Maal,  there  seems  to  have  begun  a 
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deeply  concentrated  effort  on  llie  part  of 
the  Deity  in  Hia  dealinga  with  the  human 
race,  for  the  last  five  incarnations  were 
handed  down  in  successive  generations, 
from  father  to  son,  as  follows  :  Maal  be¬ 
gat  £1  Kaem,  and  El  Kacm  begat  Mansdr, 
and  Mansdr  begat  Maaz,  and  Maaz  begat 
Aziz,  and  Aziz  begat  Hakim  ;  and  ail 
these  were  individual  and  separate  incar¬ 
nations  of  the  Godhead. 

The  object  of  these  ten  incarnations  is 
thus  summed  up  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Druses  ; — 

“  The  repetition  of  these  heavenly  charac¬ 
ters  in  hnnian  bodies,  with  the  changes  of  name 
and  appearance,  was  to  assist  the  undertaking 
of  humanity,  to  make  perfect  the  way,  and  to 
establish  a  permanent  law  ;  otherwise  these 
ten  heavenly  characters  are  all  one, —One 
God.  and  there  is  no  other  God  but  Him." 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  Jesus 
nor  Mohammed  is  included  among  the  ten 
incarnations  of  the  Deity,  thus  bearing  out 
what  I  have  already  emphatically  stated, 
that  the  Druse  religion  is  entirely  distinct 
both  from  Christianity  and  from  Moham¬ 
medanism. 

At  the  same  time,  both  Jesus  and  Mo¬ 
hammed  are  placed  in  the  Druse  list  of 
prophets,  which  is  as  follows  :  Adam, 
Noah,  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua,  Isaiah  Ilezekiah, 
Nathaniel,  Daniel,  Doodoosa'.em,  Pythag¬ 
oras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Jesus,  Simon,  Mo- 
hamed  Ibn  Abdullah,  and  Mohamed  Ibn 
Ismail.  Most  of  the  above  names  are  fa¬ 
miliar,  Doodoosalern  being  the  only  one 
that  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  identify.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  three  great  Greek 
philosophers  should  have  found  their  way 
into  the  Druse  category  of  prophets  ;  this 
being,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy 
is  openly  acknowledged  in  an  oriental 
faith.  Probably  it  is  due  to  the  training 
which  Ilamze  received  in  Egypt,  where 
the  doctrines  of  Plato  found  a  congenial 
home  for  many  centuries. 

Simon  is  probably  Simon  Magus  ;  Mo¬ 
hamed  Ibn  Abdullah  is  the  great  prophet 
of  Islam  himself  ;  and  Mohamed  Ibii  Is¬ 
mail  is  Duruzi. 

The  Druses  hold  that  there  have  been 
seven  great  lawgivers — Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  Jesus,  Mohamed  the  first,  Mo¬ 
hamed  the  second,  and  Said  el  Mahdi, 
“  and  all  these  were  one  soul.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  last  expression 
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that  the  Druses  are  firm  believers  in  the 
doctrines  of  reincarnation  and  of  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  souls.  With  respect  to  this 
they  hold  a  very  peculiar  creed.  They 
say  that  the  number  of  souls  in  existence 
is  fixed  and  unchangeable  ;  that  this 
number  is  exactly  the  same,  neither 
more  nor  less,  as  it  was  when  humanity 
was  first  called  into  existence  ;  and 
further,  that  the  proportion  belonging  to 
all  religions  is  equally  fixed  and  immut¬ 
able.  When,  for  example,  a  Mohamme¬ 
dan  dies,  his  soul  passes  into  another  Mo¬ 
hammedan  ;  the  soul  of  a  Christian  passes 
into  another  Christian,  and  so  on.  Thus, 
with  regard  to  all  religions  except  their 
own,  the  souls  can  never  rise  higher  nor 
fall  lower  than  their  present  condition. 
But  with  the  Druses  it  is  different.  The 
soul  of  a  Druse  may,  after  a  life  of  spe¬ 
cial  purity  and  holiness,  pass  away  from 
earth  and  enter  into  an  angel,  or  some 
superior  heavenly  being.  On  the  other 
hand,  after  a  debased  and  evil  life,  it  may 
have  to  pass  into  some  lower  animal,  a 
dog,  a  wolf,  a  tiger,  or  what-not  ;  until 
the  time  of  its  punishment  and  discipline 
shall  be  over,  when  it  may  again  become 
incarnated  into  a  Druse.  Thus  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  way  of  eternal  life  is  only  to 
be  found  in  their  religion  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  hold  that  they,  and  they  only, 
are  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  writers 
that  the  influence  of  the  old  Persian  re¬ 
ligion  is  to  be  traced  in  esijteric  Druse- 
dom  ;  and  this  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
true.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as  these 
writers  seem  to  think,  that  the  Druses  are 
descended  from  a  Persian  origin.  It  is 
more  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Mo¬ 
hammed  Duruzi  was  a  Persian  himself, 
and  that  when  he  espoused  the  claims  of 
Ilakim  and  began  to  formulate  the  new 
faith,  he  introduced  some  of  the  tenets 
and  theories  in  which  he  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  his  youth.  Thus,  as  the  Greek 
philosophy  permeates  the  dogmas  of  eso¬ 
teric  Drusedom,  owing  to  the  training 
which  llamzd  had  received  in  Egypt,  so 
does  the'Persian  element  owe  its  presence 
to  Ilamze’s  tutor,  Duruzi.  The  belief  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls  is  Pythago¬ 
rean  ;  and  the  Druses  undoubtedly  received 
it  from  Ilamze.  From  Duruzi,  among 
other  tenets,  came  the  Druse  belief  in 
astrology,  which  is  clearly  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  derived  from  the  Persian  origin. 
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For,  in  the  economy  of  esoteric  Druse- 
dom,  astrology  does  certainly  play  a  some¬ 
what  conspicuous  part.  The  fact  that  this 
is  so  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  direct 
contrast  between  the  esoteric  and  exoteric 
aspects  of  the  Druse  religion  ;  for,  as  I 
have  already  demonstrated,  the  common 
mass  of  Druses  do  not  recognize  any  re¬ 
lations  between  natural  cause  and  effect, 
nor  do  they  believe  in  any  intermediate 
agency  between  God  and  His  creatures. 
The  Druse  mystics,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  great  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
“  Seven  Planets,”  as  they  call  them,  to 
modify  the  course  of  human  affairs.  They 
know  and  care  nothing  about  the  fixed 
stars  and  constellations  ;  these,  according 
to  their  creed,  exercising  little  or  no  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 

The  seven  planets  include  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  are  thus  arranged  in  the  Druse 
catalogue:  Saturn  (Zahil),  Jupiter  (Mush- 
tari).  Mars  (Marrih),  Sun  (Shems),  Venus 
(Zahret)  Mercury  (Atarid),  and  Moon 
(Kamar).  These  seven  heavenly  bodies, 
according  to  their  philosophy,  were 
created  by  the  help  of  the  “  seven  orig¬ 
inal  spirits,”  who,  under  the  aid  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Creator,  are  the  tutelary 
deities  of  the  planets,  each  planet  being 
under  the  special  guardianship  and  au¬ 
thority  of  a  particular  spirit.  The  mystic 
books  of  the  Druses  assert  that  “  these 
seven  spirits  arranged  the  interior  econo¬ 
my  of  the  earth  ;  and  all  that  happens  to 
the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  crea¬ 
tion  is  through  the  agency  of  these  seven 
planets  :  fortune  and  misfortune  are  ruled 
by  them.” 

As  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sys¬ 
tems,  and  in  most  other  religious  systems 
of  the  East,  the  mystic  number  seven  oc¬ 
cupies  a  prominent  position  in  Druse  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Thus  we  have  already  spoken  of  the 
seven  lawgivers,  the  seven  original  spirits, 
and  the  seven  planets.  In  addition  to 
these  the  Druse  code  holds  that,  at  every 
incarnation  of  the  Deity,  there  appeared 
seven  priests,  “  from  the  Order  of  Truth,” 
who  followed  his  steps  ;  “  and  the  strength 
of  the  belief  of  the  seven  priests  in  the 
unity  was  as  the  amount  of  saliva  in  the 
throat  of  man.” 

Again,  as  there  were  seven  lawgivers, 
so  there  are  seven  great  laws,  and  on  the 
knowledge  and  fulfilment  of  these  seven 
laws  hangs  the  Druse’s  prospect  of  eternal 


life.  These  seven  laws  are  thus  enumer¬ 
ated  :  — 

1.  The  truth  of  the  tongue. 

2.  The  preservation  of  brotherly  love. 

•3.  The  abandonment  of  idol-worship. 

4.  The  disbelief  in  evil  spirits. 

5.  The  worship  of  the  One  God  in 
every  age  and  generation. 

6.  Perfect  satisfaction  with  the  acts  of 
God. 

7.  Absolute  resignation  to  God’s  will. 

Prayer,  almsgiving,  and  fasting  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  discountenanced  ;  for  the  sacred 
books  allege  that  the  first  three  laws  have 
done  away  with  their  necessity  and  use  : 
“  The  truth  of  the  tongue  is  instead  of 
prayer,  and  the  preservation  of  brotherly 
love  is  instead  of  almsgiving,  and  the 
abandonment  of  idol-worship  is  instead  of 
fasting.” 

The  seven  laws  may  be  said  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  esoteric  and 
exoteric  sides  of  the  Druse  religion  ;  for 
they  are  more  or  less  known  and  cultivated 
by  all  classes  of  the  Druses.  They  very 
seldom  pray,  and  the  solemn  assemblies  in 
the  khalwehs,  or  churches,  are  more  con¬ 
ventions  for  discussion,  exhortation,  or  in¬ 
struction,  than  prayer  meetings  in  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  generally  understood. 
They  hold  no  day  of  the  week  as  specially 
sacred,  though  their  religious  assemblies 
are  held,  as  a  rule,  on  Thursday  evenings. 
They  work  on  all  the  ^seven  days  of  the 
week,  and  have  no  special  peiiods  set 
apart  for  rest.  These  two  facts — namely, 
the  absence  of  praying  habits,  and  the 
non-observance  of  a  sacred  day  in  the 
week — have  caused  the  Druses  to  incur  the 
reputation  of  being  emphatically  an  irre¬ 
ligious  race  ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  won¬ 
dered  at  when  one  considers  that,  among 
the  other  great  creeds  of  the  Holy  Land 
— the  Moslem  and  Jewish,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman — these  outward 
observances  are  the  main  staple  of  religion. 
But  it  is  a  grave  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  Moslem  with  his  fastings  and  prayers, 
the  Jew  with  his  Sabbaths,  the  Greek  with 
his  elaborate  functions,  or  the  Roman  wdth 
his  masses,  is  really  more  religious  than 
the  simple,  prayerless  Druse.  The  one 
too  frequently  allows  his  perfunctory  wor¬ 
ship  to  cloak  the  irreligion  of  his  daily 
life  ;  the  other  believes  that  real  devotion 
consists  of  practical  conduct  and  not  of 
lip-service.  The  Druse’s  motto  might  be 
described  in  the  following  lines  : — 
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“  Faith’s  meanest  deed  more  favor  bears, 
Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weighed, 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers, 
That  bloom  their  hour — and  fade  !’’ 

By  this,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  as¬ 
sert  that  the  daily  life  of  an  average  Druse 
is  specially  conspicuous  for  “  deeds  of 
faith,”  any  more  than  I  would  wish  to 
insinuate  that  there  is  no  real  heart-wor¬ 
ship  to  be  found  among  the  Christians, 
Moslems,  or  Jews.  But  the  point  which 
I  desire  to  make  clear  is  this  :  that  whereas 
the  tendency  of  the  latter  is  to  regard  re¬ 
ligion  as  made  up  of  functions,  fastings, 
and  prayers,  that  of  the  Diuses  is  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  matter  more  of  practical  work 
and  conduct  than  of  worship  and  devotion. 

Then,  again,  with  regard  to  almsgiving, 
the  influence  of  the  seven  lav/s  is  very  vis¬ 
ible  among  all  classes  of  the  Druses.  A 
traveller  may  pass  through  one  Druse  vil¬ 
lage  after  another,  without  having  his  ears 
once  assailed  by  the  begging  cry  of 
“  Bakshish,”  which  is  so  intolerable  a 
nuisance  in  every  place  in  Syria  inhabited 
by  Moslems,  Jews,  or  Christians.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  long  and  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  Druses,  I  scarcely  remember  to  have 
been  ever  demanded  alms  by  one  of  their 
race.  They  are  ready  to  borrow  money 
to  any  extent — and  perhaps  some  of  them 
may  have  a  lurking  intention  of  not  re¬ 
paying  the  loan  ;  but  they  will  never  ask 
straight  out  for  money  to  be  given  to 
them.  As  an  instance  of  their  faithful 
adherence  to  the  dogma  that  ‘‘  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  brotherly  love  is  instead  of 
alms-giving,”  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is 
considered  unlawful  and  irreligious  for 
one  Druse  to  charge  interest  to  another  ; 
and  that  wliile  they  frequently  borrow  and 
lend  among  themselves,  it  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence  for  any  interest  to  be  added 
to  the  piincipal.  In  lieu  thereof,  how¬ 
ever,  the  borrower  is  generally  expected 
to  make  the  lender  a  present  at  the  time 
of  the  repayment  of  the  loan  ;  tlie  value 
of  the  present  being  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  which  has  been  borrowed.  This 
may  appear  to  come  virtually  to  the  same 
thing  ;  but  the  principle  is  different.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  compulsory  charge,  it  is  a  vol¬ 
untary  offering,  and  a  friendly  obligation 
takes  the  place  of  a  legal  bond.  In  fact, 
in  these  and  all  their  dealings  one  with 
another,  we  can  see  the  working  of  the 
great  Masonic  principles  —  ‘‘ Ilrotherly 
love,  relief,  and  truth.” 
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I  had  intended  to  enlarge  upon  the 
principal  distinctive  features  of  the  Druse 
nationality  and  character,  and  to  describe 
their  rites  and  superstitions,  their  social 
customs,  and  their  habits  of  daily  life  ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  of  all 
these  subjects  within  the  limits  of  this 
present  article,  and  I  must  therefore  re¬ 
serve  them  for  a  future  occasion. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  relating  an 
anecdote  concerning  a  couple  of  Druse 
families  in  my  own  village  ;  for  the  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  it  are  highly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  race,  and  illustrate  some  of  their  laws 
relating  to  the  social  questions  of  marriage 
and  divorce. 

Unlike  the  Mohammedans,  the  Druses 
are  strict  monogamists ;  it  being  abso¬ 
lutely  unlawful  for  a  Druse  to  have  more 
than  one  wife  at  a  time.  There  is  no  re¬ 
ligious  function  connected  with  the  actual 
ceremony  of  marriage,  which  merely  con¬ 
sists  of  festive  gatherings,  fantasias,  pro¬ 
cessions,  and  dances,  lasting  generally  for 
about  three  days.  The  priestly  benedic¬ 
tion,  such  as  it  is,  takes  place  at  the  pre¬ 
liminary  ceremony  of  the  betrothal,  which 
may  be  several  years  before  the  wedding 
itself,  but  which  is  almost  equally  binding 
in  its  sanctity.  Indeed,  after  the  be¬ 
trothal  has  once  been  ratified,  no  one  can 
break  it  off  except  the  bridegroom  him¬ 
self.  Neither  the  bride,  nor  her  parents, 
nor  her  relations,  nor  the  parents  or  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  bridegroom,  can  have  any  say 
in  the  matter. 

A  man  named  Saleh  Macledi,  the  larg¬ 
est  farmer  and  landed  proprietor  in  the 
village,  had  a  son  named  Abduilah,  who 
desired  to  become  betrothed  to  a  flue 
good-looking  girl  named  Amni,  the 
daughter  of  one  Kara  Suleiman.  The 
business  negotiations  connected  with  a 
betrothal  are  generally  of  a  very  simple 
and  primitive  nature,  consisting  merely 
of  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  mutually 
agreed  upon,  by  the  father  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  to  the  father  of  the  bride.  This 
sum  varies  from  about  4  medjidies  {i.e., 
13s.  4d.)  to  2000  piaatres  or  (14  guineas), 
according  to  the  pecuniary  and  social 
status  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  plain 
words,  the  father  sells  his  daughter  for  as 
much  as  he  can  get  for  her. 

In  the  present  instance,  Kara  Suleiman, 
who  is  a  very  keen,  shrewd  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  suggested  to  Saleh  Macledi  that,  in 
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lieu  of  paying  him  any  money  to  obtain 
his  daughter’s  hand  for  his  son,  he  should 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  him,  where¬ 
by  he  (Kara)  should  become  Saleh’s  part¬ 
ner  in  the  cultivation  and  profits  of  his 
land.  Kara  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
about  ;  for  Saleh  Macledi,  though  an  ex¬ 
tensive  farmer,  was  not  in  the  possession 
of  much  ready  money  at  the  time,  and  it 
would  have  gone  very  much  against  his 
grain  to  raise  the  2000  piastres  which  he 
would  have  had  to  pay.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kara  had  little  or  no  land  of  his 
own  ;  and,  once  he  had  got  a  footing  in 
partnership  with  Saleh,  he  would  have 
found  means  of  making  a  good  thing  out 
of  it  for  himself,  being  a  much  sharper 
and  more  unscrupulous  man  than  the 
other.  After  some  little  negotiation, 
Saleh  agreed  to  Kara’s  proposal,  and  Ab¬ 
dullah  was  duly  betrothed  to  Amni.  The 
partnership  between  the  respective  par¬ 
ents  had  not  been  long  in  operation  before 
Saleh  and  his  family  began  to  perceive 
that  they  had  made  a  very  bad  bargain. 
They  tried  at  first  to  compromise  matters 
by  offering  Kara  a  good  round  sum  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  partnership,  but  he  bluntly  re¬ 
fused  to  entertain  the  idea.  Pressure  was 
then  brought  to  bear  upon  Abdullah  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  break  off  his  engagement  with 
Amni.  The  young  couple,  however,  were 
very  fond  of  one  another,  and  would  not 
consent  to  hear  of  this.  Saleh  then  dis¬ 
covered  some  legal  flaw  in  the  agreement 
between  himself  and  Kara,  on  the  strength 
of  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 
his  association  with  him  in  the  farming 
business.  Kara  thereupon  swore,  with  all 
the  solemn  oaths  of  the  Diuse  religion, 
that  his  daughter  Amni  should  never  mar¬ 
ry  Abdullah.  The  betrothal  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  solemnly  ratified,  and,  without 
the  consent  of  the  bridegroom,  he  could 
not  annul  it.  As  he  could  see  no  other 
way  to  prevent  the  marriage,  Kara,  who 
is  a  perfect  devil  when  his  temper  is 
aroused,  made  up  his  mind  to  put  his 
daughter  to  death.  Accordingly,  finding 
her  alone  one  day  in  the  house,  he  told 
her  that  her  last  hour  had  come  ;  and, 
having  bound  her  arms  behind  her  back, 
he  led  her  forth  for  execution.  He  had 
determined  to  shoot  her  at  a  lonely  spot 
in  a  valley  below  the  village,  where  he  had 
a  small  parcel  of  ground  belonging  to  him. 
This  done,  his  intention  was  to  flee  at  once 
to  the  Hauran.  He  mounted  his  horse, 


and  with  his  gun  loaded,  he  drove  Amni 
in  front  of  him.  It  was  a  lonely  road  be¬ 
tween  his  house  and  the  place  appointed 
for  his  fell  purpose,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  would  meet  any  one  on  their 
way.  Most  fortunately,  however,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that,  about  half-way,  they  came 
across  a  young  Druse  man,  of  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  one  of  the  strongest  and 
bravest  fellows  in  the  village.  Knowing 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Yusef 
(for  such  was  his  name)  placed  himself  in 
front  of  the  girl,  and  demanded  to  know 
wherefore  she  was  weeping  and  bound, 
and  what  Kara  was  about  to  do  to  her. 
The  latter,  who  was  nearly  mad  with  pas¬ 
sion,  bade  him  not  to  interfere,  but  to 
mind  his  own  business  and  get  out  of  the 
way.  Yusef,  however,  taking  Amni  under 
his  charge,  defied  Kara  to  do  his  worst, 
sa^fing  that  he  would  have  to  shoot  her 
through  his  dead  body  first.  Angry  as  he 
was,  Kara  had  yet  enough  of  self-posses¬ 
sion  left  to  know  that  it  was  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  thing  perpetrating  an  outrage  on  his 
daughter  and  killing  or  wounding  Yusef. 
The  one  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
family  matter,  which,  after  a  while,  he 
would  have  got  over  ;  the  other  would 
have  involved  a  feud  of  the  whole  village, 
and  the  consequences  must  have  been  fatal 
to  himself.  He  therefore  suffered  Yusef 
to  lead  Amni  away,  contenting  himself 
with  solemnly  asseverating  that  he  would 
yet  find  means  to  prevent  her  union  with 
Abdullah. 

Amni  was  brought  to  our  house  by  Yn- 
sef,  and  we  sent  her  off,  under  reliable 
protection,  to  a  neighboring  Druse  vil¬ 
lage,  until  her  father’s  wrath  had  been  in 
a  measure  appeased  and  it  was  judged  safe 
to  let  her  return  to  her  parental  roof. 

Matters  now  for  some  time  quieted 
down.  Though  the  betrothal  was  still  ad¬ 
hered  to  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  no 
allusion  was  made  on  either  side  to  a  mar¬ 
riage,  and  no  communication  of  any  sort 
took  place  between  the  two  families. 
Kara’s  resolution  was  seen  to  be  so  desper¬ 
ate  that  it  was  considered  wiser  to  drop 
the  matter  altogether  for  a  time. 

Nearly  three  years  passed  away,  and 
Kara  remained  in  the  same  obdurate  con¬ 
dition  of  hatied  and  revenge  to  Sa’eh  Ma¬ 
cledi,  and  of  obstinate  determination  not 
to  allow  his  daughter  to  marry  Abdullah. 
The  young  people,  although  living  in  the 
same  village,  had  not  spoken  to  one  an- 
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other  in  the  interval,  and  Abdullah  began 
to  consider  that  the  engagement  was  vir¬ 
tually  at  an  end.  Saleh  became  tired  of 
living  on  unfriendly  terms  with  Kara  ;  and 
as  the  betrothed  parties  had  by  this  time 
lost  the  first  ardor  of  their  attachment,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  that  the  strain  of 
the  situation  should  be  terminated  by  Ab¬ 
dullah  marrying  some  other  girl.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  suitable  partner  was  found  for  him 
in  the  person  of  a  fair  damsel  named 
Dalli ;  and  Abdullah  was  betrothed,  and 
soon  afterward  married  to  her. 

The  astuteness  and  perversity  of  Kara 
then  came  to  the  fore  in  a  most  arnusin^r 
manner.  Abdullah  had  inadvertently 
omitted  to  give  Amni  a  formal  release 
from  her  engagement  to  him,  although  it 
was  a  morally  understood  thing  between 
both  parties  that  the  marriage  could  never 
take  place  owing  to  Kara’s  inflexible  ob¬ 
stinacy.  No  sooner  were  Abdullah  and 
Dalli  married  than  Kara  went  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  sued  for  damages  against 
Saleh  for  allowing  his  son  to  marry  Dalli 
while  he  was  still  betrothed  to  Amni.  lie 
gained  his  point,  and  Saleh  had  to  pay 
him  100  medjidies,  or  2300  piastres! 
Since  then  Amni  has  been  betrothed  to 
another  young  man  in  the  village  called 
HamOd,  one  of  the  strongest,  heartiest, 
and  best  looking  yortng  fellows  in  the 
place.  Every  one  was  congratulating  the 
poor  girl  that  her  troubles  would  soon  be 
over,  for  they  were  to  have  been  married 
at  the  close  of  harvest  operations  this  year. 
In  the  month  of  August,  Ilarafld  was  sud¬ 
denly  seized  with  some  mysterious  and  ter¬ 
rible  illness,  closely  resembling  the  worst 
form  of  cholera  ;  and  after  a  day  or  two’s 
illness  he  died.  Thus,  by  a  strange  fatal¬ 
ity,  poor  Amni  has  for  the  second  time 
been  deprived  of  her  prospective  husband. 

The  principal  sufferer  by  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Kara  Soleiman  and  Saleh  Macledi 
has  been,  however,  curiously  enough,  none 
of  the  parties  chiefly  concerned  in  it,  but 
an  unfortunate  woman,  who  was  Kara’s 
wife  and  Amni’s  stepmother.  This  wom¬ 
an,  by  name  Nijmi,  happened  to  be 
Saleh’s  daughter,  and  sister  to  Abdullah. 
When  Kara  returned  home,  after  his  mur¬ 
derous  designs  upon  Amni  had  been 
thwarted  by  Yusef’s  intervention,  he  found 
Nijmi  bathed  in  tears,  she  having  already 
heard  of  what  had  taken  place.  Incensed 
at  the  sympathy  which,  as  he  imagined, 
she  was  thus  displaying  for  Amni  and  for 


her  father’s  family,  Kara,  in  his  reckless 
passion,  pronounced  upon  her  the  fatal 
words  of  divorce.  She  had  been  his  faith¬ 
ful  wife  for  fourteen  years,  and  he  was  in 
reality  devotedly  attached  to  her.  So  pa¬ 
tiently  had  she  borne  his  violent  fits  of 
temper,  that  never  during  all  those  years 
had  any  serious  quarrel  arisen  between 
them.  But  now  he  was  quite  beside  him¬ 
self,  and  was  in  no  condition  to  consider 
the  consequence  of  his  rash  act.  The  law 
of  divorce  among  the  Druses  is  very  sim¬ 
ple,  and  yet  it  is  hedged  in  with  such  rig¬ 
idly  strict  conditions  that  a  Druse  will  hesi¬ 
tate  before  proceeding  to  extremities.  The 
husband  has  but  to  say  to  his  wife  : 
“  Leave  my  house  ;  you  are  no  longer  my 
wife  and  the  moment  that  she  passes 
over  his  threshold  and  departs,  the  mar¬ 
riage  union  is  dissolved.  But  the  result  is 
this.  Not  only  may  he  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  take  her  back  again,  how¬ 
ever  sincerely  he  may  repent  his  action, 
but  he  must  not  even  speak  to  her  again  as 
long  as  they  live,  nor,  if  possible,  may  he 
even  meet  her  face  to  face.  If  he  sees 
her  coming  along  the  road  he  must  turn 
round  and  go  back,  or  otherwise  get  out 
of  her  way  so  as  to  avoid  meeting  her. 
Now,  in  a  small  community  such  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  an  ordinary  Druse  village,  these 
conditions  often  entail  very  awkward  con¬ 
sequences,  especially  if  there  are  several 
cases  of  divorce.  The  woman  generally 
suffers  the  worst,  as  her  own  relations  and 
parents,  having  considered  that  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  her  sustenance  has  ended 
when  they  have  given  her  in  marriage,  will 
not,  as  a  rule,  consent  to  undertake  her 
support ;  and  she  is  left  to  fare  as  best  she 
can.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  she 
is  the  mother  of  several  small  children, 
and  tlie  burden  of  these  is  thrown  upon 
her,  for  she  has  to  take  them  with  her  if 
their  father  requires  it.  During  their  in¬ 
fancy  and  childhood  she  has  to  support 
them  ;  but  directly  they  are  old  enough  to 
earn  their  living,  the  father  claims  their 
services  and  takes  them  back  to  himself. 
Nijmi  had  two  small  children,  both  girls, 
of  the  ages  of  six  and  five  years  respec¬ 
tively  ;  and,  driven  forth  with  them  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  she  has  been  obliged 
ever  since  to  shift  for  them  and  for  her¬ 
self.  The  poor  woman  has  frequently  been 
reduced  to  great  straits  ;  but  I  have  lately 
been  successful  in  inducing  her  father, 
Saleh,  to  undertake  their  support. 
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The  Drasea  somctiines  divorce  their 
wives  for  apparently  the  most  trivial 
causes.  Thus  a  man  named  Soleiman  At¬ 
tala,  had  a  wife,  Isbakyeh.  The  woman 
frequently  worked  for  us,  and  on  several 
occasions  I  had  to  complain  that  she  talked 
too  much  and  worked  too  little.  At 
length  I  was  obliged  to  tell  Soleiman  that, 
owing  to  his  wife’s  laziness,  I  could  em. 
ploy  her  no  longer.  Shortly  afteiward  I 
went  to  England.  On  my  return,  after  a 
couple  of  months’  absence,  I  was  surprised 
to  tind  that  Soleiman  had  divorced  Isba- 
kyeh,  and  had  already  married  another 
woman.  On  inquiring  from  him  the  cause 
of  this,  he  replied,  ‘‘  Your  honor  told  me 
that  you  would  not  employ  my  wife 
again  ;  so  I  thought  I  would  get  rid  of 
her,  and  marry  another  one,  whom  you 
would  employ.” 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  laxity  of 
the  moral  law  which  these  cases  reveal,  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  my  experience  of 
the  Druses  is  that,  in  point  of  morality, 
they  occupy  a  superior  position  to  that  of 
many  more  civilized  races.  Illegitimacy 
is  practically  unknown  among  them.  This 
is  in  a  great  measure  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  early  age  at  which  the  gills  are  mar¬ 
ried  ;  for  they  seldom  remain  single  after 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  are 
not  unfrequently  married  as  early  as  eleven 
or  twelve.  But  independently  of  this, 
there  is  another  powerful  cause  of  restraint 
which  preserves  the  maidens  from  immor¬ 
ality  and  unchastity. 

The  whole  tenor  of  Druse  religion  and 
sentiment  is  exceedingly  strict  upon  this 
point,  and  the  Druse  females  know  that 
dire  consequences  would  result  to  them  if 
they  were  detected  in  any  immoral  act. 
No  Druse  girl  is  allowed  to  go  out  alone 
after  dark  ;  and  it  is  considered  a  disgrace 
for  one  to  be  seen  often  in  the  company 
of  young  men.  In  all  their  festivals  and 
dances  the  two  sexes  are  kept  quite  sepa¬ 
rate  and  apart,  and  it  is  a  thing  unheard  of 
for  a  Druse  male  and  female  to  dance  to¬ 
gether.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Druse  maidens  are  trained  from  their  ear¬ 
liest  childhood  to  keep  themselves  from  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  opposite  sex,  until  the 
time  shall  anive  for  them  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  wifehood. 

In  a  race  which,  like  the  Druses,  inter¬ 
marry  exclusively  among  themselves,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  laws  of 


consanguinity  are  not  so  strict  as  they  are 
in  European  countries.  Nevertheless  the 
cases  are  comparatively  rare  in  which  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  nearer  of  kin 
than  first  cousins.  This  is,  indeed,  in  far 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  relation 
which  actually  exists  between  them.  The 
eldest  son  of  a  family  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  expected  to  marry  a  daughter  of  his 
father’s  brother  ;  and  he  can  claim  her 
over  the  heads  of  all  other  suitors.  The 
object  of  this  is  doubtless  to  keep  property 
and  possessions  in  the  same  family,  and 
its  tendency  is  to  foster  a  great  spirit  of 
clannishness  among  the  whole  race.  In¬ 
deed,  so  universally  is  the  custom  recog¬ 
nized,  that  a  husband  never  speaks  of  his 
spouse  as  ‘‘  my  wife,”  nor  a  wife  of  hers 
as  ”  my  husband  ”  ;  he  calls  her  “  the 
daughter  of  my  father’s  brother,”  and  she 
in  like  manner  styles  him  “  son  of  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  brother.”  This  is  even  the  case 
when  there  is  really  no  such  relalibn  ex¬ 
isting  between  them  ;  and  the  Druse 
name  for  “father-in-law”  is  “father’s 
brother.” 

To  sum  up  the  principal  points  of  the 
present  paper,  the  Druses,  those  hardy 
children  of  the  mountain-home,  are  the 
representatives  at  the  present  day  of  the 
Phcenician  highlanders.  The  principal 
feature  of  their  character — exclusiveness — 
induced  them  to  adopt  a  religion  unlike 
that  of  any  other  people,  and  has  preserved 
them  as  a  distinctive  race.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  they  have  any  connection 
either  with  Islamism  or  with  Christianity. 
But,  in  all  probability,  they  are,  in  their 
origin,  closely  allied  to  Freemasonry. 
Their  religion  has  a  mystic  esoteric  side  ; 
but  this  has  little  or  no  influence  on  their 
practical  daily  life.  As  regards  the  lat¬ 
ter,  they  believe  in  the  ever-present  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  and  this  creed  they  carry  to 
the  extent  of  fatalism.  They  are  incap¬ 
able  of  feeling  the  finer  sentiments  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  re¬ 
markably  callous  to  pain  and  suffering  in 
themselves.  They  pay  no  attention  to  the 
devotional  aspects  of  religion,  though  they 
arc,  notwithstanding,  intensely  supersti¬ 
tious.  They  have  a  code  of  morality 
which,  in  some  respects,  appears  curious 
to  the  mind  of  a  Christian  ;  but  to  this 
code,  such  as  it  is,  they  faithfully  and 
strictly  adhere.  Their  place  in  civiliza¬ 
tion  cannot  be  classed  as  very  high  ; 
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though  they  have  within  them  capabilities 
which,  under  careful  and  patient  guidance, 
would  enable  them  to  become  a  splendid 
race  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the 
future  they  may — 


“  Rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves,  to  higher  things.” 

Such  are  the  Druses  of  the  Holy  Laud. — 
Blackwood' 8  Magazine. 


ATLANTIC  ICE. 


Of  all  the  incidental  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  beset  the  navigation  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  there  is  none  that  causes 
so  much  anxiety  to  the  mariner  as  detach¬ 
ed  ice,  whether  existent  in  the  form  of 
floes  or  bergs.  The  season  of  1890  will 
long  be  remembered  in  the  nautical  and 
scientific  world  as  being  quite  phenomenal 
in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  ice  reported, 
and  the  geographical  limits  within  which 
it  has  been  encountered.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  obtain  definite  information 
on  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  regu¬ 
lar  Atlantic  liners  carefully  note  and  re¬ 
port  the  position  of  the  ice  encountered  by 
them  ;  yet,  until  the  laws  that  govern  the 
magnitude  and  the  range  of  the  Atlantic 
drift-ice  are  more  accurately  known,  such 
reports  do  little  else  than  sound  a  note  of 
alarm  to  the  navigator,  apprising  him  of 
the  existence  of  a  danger,  but  leaving  him 
quite  in  ignorance  as  to  the  locality  where 
it  may  next  be  encountered.  In  ordinary 
seasons,  it  is  assumed  that  the  detachment 
of  the  bergs  from  the  parent  glaciers  in 
Greenland  does  not  take  place  until  May  is 
well  advanced  ;  that  when  free  from  the  ice 
that  has  covered  land  and  sea  alike  dur¬ 
ing  the  Polar  winter,  they  set  out  on  a 
southerly  journey  into  the  warmer  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  slowly  urged  on  their  voy¬ 
age  by  the  chill  waters  of  a  cold  drift  cur¬ 
rent  that  ever  flows  through  the  depths  of 
the  Atlantic  from  Pole  to  equator.  It  is 
strange  that  the  language  of  agriculture 
should  be  requisitioned  to  describe  phe¬ 
nomena  so  distinctly  antagonistic  as  that 
pre.sented  by  Arctic  ice.  An  expanse  of  ice 
resting  upon  and  covering  the  sea  with  a 
coating  of  uniform  thickness  is  spoken  of 
as  an  ice-field  ;  while  the  process  of  sev¬ 
erance  whereby  a  berg  is  detached  from 
the  glacier  is  alluded  to  as  calving.  The 
calving  process,  however,  would  seem  to 
have  occurred  at  a  much  earlier  date  this 
year  than  in  previous  seasons,  for  as  early 
as  April  22,  the  steamer  La  Gascogne, 
while  on.  a  voyage  from  New  York  to 
Havre,  reported  passing  three  icebergs,  all 


of  great  size,  in  latitude  42°  51'  north. 
For  icebergs  to  have  reached  so  far  south 
at  such  a  date  is  most  remaikable,  and  as 
far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  of  the  Arctic  ice  regions  is 
concerned,  quite  unexplainable.  During 
the  months  of  May  and  June  haidly  a  voy¬ 
age  was  made  across  the  North  Atlantic 
without  ice  being  reported,  many  steamers 
having  to  make  most  lengthy  detours  to 
avoid  it ;  and  several  firms,  with  a  praise¬ 
worthy  prudence,  mapped  out  a  much 
more  southerly  course  for  the  vessels  of 
their  fleets,  wisely  choosing  a  longer  pas¬ 
sage,  than  run  the  risks  of  collision  with 
field  or  berg  ice. 

The  progress  of  a  berg  from  its  home 
in  a  Greenland  fiord,  down  through  Davis 
Strait  and  along  the  desolate  shores  of 
Labrador,  is  necessarily  a  very  tardy  one. 
Passing  Labrador,  they  glide  slowly  over 
the  Banks,  losing  no  inconsiderable  por¬ 
tion  of  their  bulk  whenever  they  strand  in 
the  shallows  of  that  region.  Even  when 
an  iceberg  has  its  base  deeply  embedded 
in  the  sea  bed,  the  check  to  its  voyage  is 
often  birt  of  short  duration.  The  restless¬ 
ness  of  the  sea,  the  influence  of  the  tides, 
and  the  ever-constant  propelling  influence 
of  the  Labrador  current,  soon  effect  its  re¬ 
lease,  and  onward  it  glides  in  ghostly  maj¬ 
esty,  its  base  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  and  its  pinnacled  summit  shrouded 
in  an  impenetrable  mist.  The  detached 
fragments,  the  broken  snouts  of  the  berg, 
severed  by  friction  with  the  ocean  floor, 
freeze  again  to  the  sides  of  the  berg  as  it 
pursues  its  southerly  course,  like  a  mon¬ 
ster  ship  of  ice  surrounded  by  a  flotilla  of 
attendant  shore-boats.  From  Newfound¬ 
land  the  moving  ice  follows  the  trend  of 
the  North  American  shore,  gradually  de¬ 
creasing  in  mass,  until,  reduced  to  a  liquid, 
it  is  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  surrounding 
ocean.  The  dissolution,  however,  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  accomplish.  The 
two  melting  forces,  the  warm  air  and 
warm  water,  iuto  whose  influence  the  berg 
advances,  receive  a  very  material  check  by 
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reason  of  the  air  and  water  which  are  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  ber^.  As  the 
ice  slowly  melts,  fresh  water  will  result, 
and  this,  by  virtue  of  its  lesser  specific 
gravity,  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  The  temperature  of  this  surround¬ 
ing  area  of  fresh  water  will  be  very  little 
if  anything  above  the  freezing-point.  The 
air  above  this  zone  of  fresh  water  will  nat¬ 
urally  take  the  same  temperature,  while 
that  contiguous  to  the  berg  itself  takes 
the  temperature  of  the  berg  ;  so  that  the 
iceberg  is  surrounded  with  an  aiirial  and 
water  blanket  many  degrees  below  the  nor¬ 
mal  temperature  of  the  region  through 
which  the  berg  passes.  Aided  by  these 
hindrances  to  a  speedy  dissolution,  ice¬ 
bergs  have  been  known  to  float  as  far 
south  as  the  latitude  of  Gibraltar  before 
they  have  wasted  away.  The  envelope 
of  fog  that  surrounds  that  part  of  the  ices 
berg  above  the  sea  level,  chilling  as  is  it- 
effect  upon  the  ocean  voyager,  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil,  for  its  presence  often  serves 
to  notify  the  proximity  of  ice.  The  con¬ 
densation  of  the  aqueous  matter  present  in 
the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  warning 
that  the  navigator  receives  of  his  approach 
to  ice.  Many  shipmasters  aver  that  the 
human  body  is  peculiarly  sensitive  in  this 
respect,  and  the  damp,  penetrating  chilli¬ 
ness,  which  once  experienced  is  never  for¬ 
gotten,  affords  an  infallible  index  of  the 
vicinity  of  berg  or  field  ice.  In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Ancient  Mariner: 

And  it  grew  wondrous  cold. 

And  ice  mast  high  came  floating  by 
As  green  as  emerald. 

Unfortunately,  however,  in  these  days 
of  keen  competition  and  rapid  passages, 
navigators  cannot  regard  such  vague  pre- 
munitions  with  the  importance  they  de¬ 
serve  ;  they  serve,  however,  to  advise  a 
careful  man  that  danger  may  lurk  in  the 
dense  fog  that  suirounds  him,  and  he  pre¬ 
pares  to  meet  it  accordingly.  Some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  these  fog-areas  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  vessels  steam¬ 
ing  from  twelve  to  fifteen  knots  have  taken 
from  one  to  three  days  to  sail  through 
them,  and  that  without  making  any  ap¬ 
preciable  reduction  in  their  speed.  It 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  ships  have 
undoubtedly  traversed  these  fog-patches 
without  encountering  ice  or  any  trace  of 
it,  and  that,  too,  when  the  very  centre  of 
the  fog-zone  has  been  pierced.  The  ex¬ 
planation,  however,  no  doubt  is,  that  the 
New  Sebies. — Yol.  LUI.,  No.  2. 


process  of  liquefaction,  whereby  the  berg 
has  been  transformed  from  ice  to  water, 
has  just  been  consummated,  and  that  the 
resultant  icy  waters  have  chilled  the 
warmer  superincumbent  atmosphere,  ren¬ 
dering  its  vapor  visible  as  a  dense  mist  or 
fog. 

The  season  of  1889  was  one  of  com¬ 
parative  immunity  from  Atlantic  ice-dan¬ 
gers.  Why  the  succeeding  year  should 
be  so  prolific  of  both  berg  and  field  ice  is 
as  yet  unexplainable.  It  is  suggested, 
however,  that  the  prevalence  of  severe 
northerly  gales  during  the  whole  of  De¬ 
cember  and  part  of  January  1889-90  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  set  the  ice  free  in 
larger  quantities  and  at  an  earlier  date 
than  usual.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
1890  season  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
ice  has  penetrated  faither  eastward  than 
it  has  been  known  to  do  before.  The 
master  of  the  sealing- vessel  Terra  Novd^ 
while  on  a  voyage  from  Newfoundland  to 
Dundee,  encountered  many  large  bergs, 
one  of  the  largest  being  found  in  60* 
north  and  41°  west.  Subsequent  reports 
show  that  both  field  and  berg  ice  have 
been  met  with  even  two  degrees  farther 
eastward  than  the  position  cited  above. 
This  eastward  extension  of  the  ice  during 
1890  may  have  been  caused  by  some  ab¬ 
normal  influence  of  the  Labrador  current, 
or  by  the  supposition  that  bergs  may  have 
entered  upon  the  drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
before  they  had  been  melted,  and  were  in 
consequence  slowly  carried  to  the  north¬ 
ward  and  eastward.  The  locality  iir  which 
the  ice  has  been  thickest  is  that  where  the 
Labrador  current  impinges  upon  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Here  both  currents 
become  considerably  enfeebled,  and  the 
bergs  accumulate  in  consequence.  In  spite 
of  such  an  abundance  of  ice,  maritime  dis¬ 
asters  therefrom  have  been  most  rare. 
No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  pru¬ 
dence  and  skill  of  North  Atlantic  navtga- 
tors  than  to  state  that  no  serious  calamity 
by  ice  collision  has  occurred,  and  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  the  regularity  and 
punctuality  of  Atlantic  voyages  have  not 
been  interfered  with.  Perhaps  the  near¬ 
est  approach  to  a  disastrous  collision  with 
a  berg  was  that  experienced  by  the  Nor- 
mannia.  Between  latitudes  46°  29'  and 
45°  20'  north,  and  longitudes  42°  22'  and 
48°  west,  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  ice¬ 
bergs  were  descried,  and  with  one  of  these 
the  ship  collided. 
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Fortunately,  the  Jamase  was  trivial,  and 
all  above  the  water-line.  It  was  dining  a 
dense  fog  that  the  iceberg  was  suddenly 
sighted,  and  befoic  the  reversal  of  the 
e  igincs  had  time  to  take  the  way  off  the 
ship,  she  struck  it  broadside  on.  The 
passengers  .scarcely  felt  the  shock,  for  the 
vessel  immediately  glanced  off  the  berg 
into  clear  water.  A  little  less  vigilance 
and  a  little  less  promptness  on  the  part  of 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Normunnia, 
and*  she  had  no  doubt  gone  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  missing.  A  similar  accident, 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  which  were 
averted  in  a  similar  manner,  befell  the 
Thinf/ralla.  In  the  case  of  the  Beacon- 
Light,  an  Atlantic  liner  provided  with  a 
poweiful  search  light,  the  collision  was  of 
a  somewhat  more  serious  nature.  Her 
log  reports  :  “  During  a  heavy  fog  at  mid¬ 
night  an  immense  iceberg  was  discovered 
towering  above  the  ship  not  seventy-five 
feet  away.  Orders  were  given  to  alter  the 
helm  and  reverse  the  engines,  but  not  al¬ 
together  in  time  to  clear  the  berg,  which 
was  struck  by  the  starboard  bow  of  the 
steamer.  A  large  quantity  of  ice  was  dis¬ 
lodged,  and  the  ship  was  considerably 
damaged,  but  brought  safely  into  port.” 
Collision  with  the  berg  is  not  the  only 
danger  to  be  feared  from  a  too  close  pro¬ 
pinquity  with  an  iceberg.  Exposure  to 
an  atmosphere  many  degrees  warmer  than 
itself  causes  the  ice  to  assume  a  spongy 
character,  highly  favorable  to  the  sever¬ 
ance  of  fragments  of  all  sizes  upon  the 
least  disturbing  influence  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  The  vibration  of  the  air 
caused  by  the  sounding  of  a  steamer’s 
whistle  has  been  known,  in  the  case  of 
**  porous  ice,”  to  detach  large  masses  from 
the  berg  ;  while  a  gun  fired  in  the  neigh- 
boihood  of  a  similar  berg  produced  at¬ 
mospheric  concussion  sufficient  to  bring 
down  enough  ice  to  destroy  any  vessel 
upon  which  it  fell.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  severance  above 
alluded  to  was  only  effected  with  bergs 
ti  e  ice  of  which  was  “  spongy  and  rotten.” 
Below  the  water-line  the  changes  in  the 
ice-mass  are  much  to  be  feared  by  a  ves¬ 
sel  that  happens  to  be  near  when  they 
occur.  The  detachment  of  huge  blocks 
often  shifts  the  position  of  a  berg’s  centre 
of  gravity,  with  the  result  that  the  ice¬ 
berg  immediately  capsizes,  crushing  every¬ 
thing  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

As  far  back  as  1875,  the  adoption  of 


February, 

steam  lanes  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
southward  of  the  usual  course  of  Atlantic 
liners  was  advocated  ;  and  it  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  observe  that  common  piudencc 
impels  mariners  to  cross  the  50th  metid- 
ian  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
May,  and  June,  at  a  point  much  faither 
to  the  south  tlnm  their  point  of  intersec¬ 
tion  dining  the  other  months  of  the  year. 
Many  films,  however,  do  not  rely  too  much 
upon  the  discretion  of  their  commanders, 
but  carefully  procuring  all  the  available 
information  relative  to  the  quantity  and 
drift  of  the  ice,  they  map  out  a  couise  for 
them  accordingly. 

The  pilot  chart  issued  in  June  by  the 
United  States  llydrogiaphical  Depailment 
indicated  that  the  prudent  course  for  ves¬ 
sels  proceeding  eastwardly  was  to  cross 
longitude  forty-seven  degrees  at  latitude 
forty  degrees  north.  The  westerly  course 
is  to  cross  the  same  longitude  at  latitude 
thirty- nine  degrees.  The  adoption  of 
such  precautionary  measures  has  no  doubt 
done  much  to  minimize  the  risks  of  ocean 
voyaging  during  the  ice-season  ;  but  the 
question  naturally  arises,  cannot  anything 
bo  devised  which  shall  give  the  mariner 
sufficient  warning  of  the  proximity  of  ice  ? 
Up  to  the  present,  nothing  of  a  reliable 
nature  has  yet  been  invented.  The  most 
powerful  electric  search-lights  were  ineffi¬ 
cient  in  the  case  of  the  Beacon  Light  to 
reveal  danger  until  it  was  but  some  seventy- 
five  feet  away.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  by  means  of  a  thermopile 
and  a  galvanometer,  and  an  ordinary  mer¬ 
curial  thermometer  for  recording  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
a  very  effective  ice- indicator  can  be  made. 
A  movable  contact-breaker  should  be  fitted 
to  the  galvanometer,  and  this  should  be 
set  at  a  point  considerably  below  the 
temperature  recorded  by  the  thermometer. 
When  the  mercury  in  the  thermomiter 
falls  to  the  point  at  which  the  movable 
contact-breaker  of  the  galvanometer  is 
placed,  the  thermopile  by  means  of  an 
electric  alarm-bell  notifies  this  fact,  and 
this  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  fog-bank  conceals  an  ice¬ 
berg.  In  the  case  of  a  sudden  fall  in  the 
temperature,  the  warning  of  the  thermo¬ 
pile  would  prove  invaluable  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  satisfactorily  established  that  the 
envelope  of  cold  air  surrounding  an  ice¬ 
berg  is  separated  from  the  normal  air  of 
the  region  outside  the  area  of  the  berg’s 
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influence  by  so  definite  a  line  of  deinarca- 
lion  as  a  sudden  diminution  of  tempera¬ 
ture  of  ten  degrees.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  transition  from  the  normal  tem¬ 
perature  to  the  cold  air  in  juxtaposition  to 
the  berg  is  an  extremely  gradual  one  ;  and 
in  that  case  ordinary  observation  would 
prove  almost  as  eflicacious  as  the  some¬ 
what  elaborate  plan  alluded  to  above. 
Such  dangers  as  field  and  berg  ice  entail 
upon  the  navigator  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  call  into  existence  a  host  of  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  way  of  removing  them. 
That  which  has  occurred  to  many  is  that 
a  vessel  of  war  should  be  employed  to  pa¬ 
trol  the  Atlantic  and  destroy  by  firing  upon 
or  other  means  any  berg  it  may  encoun¬ 
ter.  The  idea  of  enlisting  the  forces  of 
war  to  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  na¬ 
tion  is  not  without  its  attractiveness.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  such  a  scheme  meets 
with  no  favor  from  practical  men.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  ice  as  compared  with  water  is  as 
9  to  1,  so  that  something  like  nine-tenths 
of  the  mass  of  the  berg  is  below  the  sea- 
level.  The  destruction  of  the  pinnae’ed 
summits  of  the  berg  would  simply  mean 
the  reduction  of  the  berg  to  a  more  com¬ 
pact  form,  and  the  consequent  lessening  of 
the  visible  area  of  the  iceberg. 

An  iceberg  with  a  summit  rising  some 
ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  danger  to  safe  navi¬ 
gation  ;  but  except  when  obscured  by  fog 
it  is  a  danger  that  reveals  itself  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  A  mass  of  ice,  how¬ 
ever,  over  which  the  sea  washes,  or  which 


is  elevated  above  the  waves  but  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  is  a  danger 
much  more  to  be  feared.  'I’he  ditticulty 
is  clearly  one  in  which  prevention  is  the 
best  cure.  A  fleet  of  ocean  patrols  could 
easily  determine  the  quantity  of  ice,  and 
the  rate  of  its  drift,  that  was  likely  to  in¬ 
tersect  the  trade  routes  across  the  North 
Atlantic.  Such  knowledge  rapidly  and 
widely  disseminated  by  means  of  despatch- 
boats  and  the  electric  telegraph,  would  do 
much  to  reduce  ice-dangers  to  a  minimum. 
There  is  one  other  phase  of  Atlantic  ice- 
phenomena  that  stands  in  need  of  eluci¬ 
dation.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  of  the  bergs  carried  southward  by  the 
Labrador  current,  some  find  their  way 
back  to  what  has  aptly  been  termed  the 
“  Pa  lame  ry  Stic  Sea.”  The  direction  that 
such  bergs  take,  and  the  course  they  must 
drift  to  avoid  the  continuance  of  the  south¬ 
erly  direction  that  must  sooner  or  later  re¬ 
sult  in  the  liquefaction  of  the  largest  bergs, 
are  at  present  shrouded  in  mystery.  It 
is  matter  for  discussion  whether  the  sur¬ 
face  drift  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  sufficient 
to  deflect  a  berg  to  the  northward  and  east¬ 
ward.  The  solving  of  these  problems  is 
calculated  to  benefit  in  the  highest  degree 
possible  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  for  it  is 
a  phase  of  marine  exploration  that  will  go 
far  to  develop  the  truth  of  the  aphorism, 
“  The  seas  but  join  the  nations  they  di¬ 
vide,”  and  so  knit  closer  together  the  great 
English-speaking  peoples  separated  by  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — Chambers's 
Journal. 
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“  Aqu.e  omnes  .  .  .  laudent  nomen 
Domini  !”* — such  is  the  motto  of  a  re¬ 
cent  German  book  which  treats  of  cold 
water  ;  and  though  belonging  to  a  some¬ 
what  different  class  of  literature  from  that 
mostly  reviewed  in  these  pages,  the  sur¬ 
prising  popularity  of  a  work  of  which  70,- 
000  copies  were  sold  within  a  year,  may 
warrant  an  exception  in  its  favor.  Such 
distinction,  seldom  achieved  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  save  by  some  exceptionally  immoral 


French  novel,  is  unparalleled  in  the  case 
of  a  harmless  and  virtuous  work,  more 
especially  in  one  which,  like  the  present, 
is  written  in  such  simple,  not  to  say  home¬ 
ly,  language. 

I  refer  to  ‘  Meine  Wasser-Kur,’  by  Se¬ 
bastian  Kneipp,*  a  parish  priest  residing 

*  Meine  W’asser-Knr  dnrch  mehr  als  30 
Jahre,  erfrobt  nnd  geschrieben  von  Sebastian 
Kneipp.  Joseph  KOsel'scben,  Bilchbandlung, 
Kempten  in  Bayern,  20th  Anilage  :  1890.  A 
bookseller  tells  me  that  up  to  the  present  date 
(October,  1890;  over  120,000  copies  have  been 
sold. 


•  Psalm  cxlviii.  4, 
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at  Worishofen,  a  hitherto  obscure  Bava¬ 
rian  village  ;  and  no  one  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  peruse  a  dozen  pages  will  deny 
this  to  be  a  work  which  owes  nothing  to 
style  or  form,  but  everything  to  the  spirit 
winch  has  inspired  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  im¬ 
possible  to  review  the  book  without  re¬ 
viewing  its  author  as  well  ;  and  in  these 
days  when  hypnotism,  faith- healing,  etc., 
are  so  much  spoken  of,  it  may  interest 
some  to  hear  of  a  mode  of  treatment  which 
in  so  far  resembles  these  that  a  strong  per¬ 
sonal  individuality  plays  a  prominent  part. 
Let  the  author,  therefore,  here  speak  for 
himself  in  the  introductory  words  which 
usher  in  the  subject: — 

'  “  No  one  leaf  on  a  tree  is  exactly  and  abso- 
Intely  like  the  second  one  ;  still  less  does  the 
fate  of  one  human  being  precisely  resemble 
another,  and  were  each  of  us  before  death  to 
write  down  our  biography,  there  would  be  ns 
many  different  histories  as  there  are  men. 
Crooked  and  involved  are  the  paths  which  in 
thy  life  cross  and  recross  each  other— some¬ 
times  resembling  an  inextricable  tangle,  of 
which  the  various  threads  apparently  lie  over 
each  other  without  plan  or  method.  So  it 
seems  to  us  at  least,  but  it  never  is  so  in  real¬ 
ity.  The  beacon  of  faith  throws  its  illuminat¬ 
ing  rays  into  this  dark  chaos,  and  shows  us 
how  all  these  crooked  pathways  have  been  de¬ 
signed  from  the  outset  by  an  all  w-ise  Creator 
to  lead  us  to  a  fixed  and  determined  goal. 
Wonderful,  indeed,  are  -the  ways  of  Provi¬ 
dence  ! 

“  When  from  the  watch-tower  of  old  age  I 
look  down  upon  the  vanished  years,  and  be¬ 
hold  the  intricate  windings  of  my  paths,  I  ob¬ 
serve  how  these  have  sometimes  run  seemingly 
on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipice,  only,  how¬ 
ever,  to  reissue  thence,  and  conduct  me  against 
all  hope  to  the  sunny  heights  of  my  vocation  ; 
and  1  have  every  reason  to  extol  the  wise  and 
loving  dispensations  of  Providence,  the  more 
so  as  the  road  which  seemed  destined  to  lead 
me  to  a  pernicious  and  certain  death  has 
proved  to  be  a  source  of  renewed  life  to  myself 
as  to  countless  others. 

“  I  was  over  twenty -one  years  of  age  when, 
with  my  Wanderbuch*  in  my  pocket,  I  left  my 
home.  The  Wandtrbuch  described  me  as  a 
weaver  apprentice  ;  but  since  my  childhood’s 
days  another  wish  was  engraved  on  the  leaves 
of  my  heart.  With  indescribable  pain  and 
anxious  longing  for  the  realization  of  my  ideal, 
I  had  waited  long,  long  years  for  this  dis¬ 
charge.  I  wished  to  become  a  priest.  So  I 
went  forth,  not,  as  had  been  intended  and  de 
sired,  to  wield  the  shuttle,  but  hastening  from 
place  to  place  in  hopes  of  finding  some  one 
who  would  be  willing  to  assist  my  studies. 
The  now  deceased  chaplain,  Mathias  Merkle 
(-I-1881),  it  was  who  took  up  my  cause  ;  he 


*  Police-book,  serving  as  passport  to  travel¬ 
ling  journeymen. 


gave  me  private  instruction  during  two  years, 
and  prepared  me  with  such  assiduous  zeal  that 
at  the  end  of  two  years  I  was  able  to  enter  the 
gymnasium.  The  work  was  not  easy,  and  ap. 
parently  fruitless.  After  five  years  of  the 
greatest  efforts  and  privations,  1  was  morally 
and  physically  broken  down.  Uuce  my  father 
came  to  fetch  me  from  the  town,  and  there 
still  ring  in  my  ears  the  words  spoken  to  him 
by  the  landlord  of  an  inn  where  we  had  stop¬ 
ped  to  rest.  ‘Weaver,’  he  said,  ‘you  are 
fetching  the  student  for  the  last  time!’  Nor 
was  the  landlord  the  only  man  who  shared 
this  opinion.  There  was  at  that  time  a  mili¬ 
tary  doctor  of  considerable  reputation,  who 
passed  for  being  a  great  philanthropist  and 
friend  of  the  indigent  sick.  In  the  year  be¬ 
fore  last  of  my  gymnasial  studies  he  visited 
me  no  less  than  ninety  times,  in  the  last  year 
full  over  a  hundred.  Gladly  w'ould  he  have 
helped  me,  but  his  medical  knowledge  and  self- 
sacrificing  charity  were  baffled  by  the  steadily 
increasing  disease.  I  bad  long  since  given  up 
all  hope,  and  looked  forward  to  my  end  with 
mute  resignation. 

“  I  was  fond  of  dipping  into  books  to  amuse 
and  distract  my  thoughts.  Chance— I  employ 
this  habitual  but  in  reality  vague  and  non¬ 
sensical  word,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  ns 
chance— threw  an  insignificant  little  volume 
in  my  way.  1  opened  it :  it  treated  of  cure 
by  cold  water.  I  turned  over  its  leaves  and 
rend  thrre  incredible  things.  Who  knows  — 
shot  through  my  brain— who  knows  if  you  will 
not  find  your  own  case  here?  1  went  on 
reading.  Verily,  everything  coincided  to  a 
nicety — what  joy,  what  consolation !  New 
hope  electrified  the  withered  body  and  the  yet 
more  withered  mind.  This  little  book  was  the 
first  straw  to  which  I  clung  ;  soon  it  became 
the  staff  on  which  the  patient  could  lean  ;  to¬ 
day  1  regard  it  as  the  lifeboat  sent  by  a  merci¬ 
ful  Providence  in  the  hour  of  my  greatest 
need. 

“This  little  book,  treating  of  the  healing 
power  of  cold  water,  is  written  by  a  doctor  ; 
its  prescriptions  are  mostly  exceedingly  violent 
and  severe.  I  tried  them  for  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  for  half  a  year  ;  I  experienced  no  per¬ 
ceptible  improvement,  but  also  no  bad  effects. 
That  gave  me  courage.  Then  came  the  win¬ 
ter  of  the  year  184'J.  I  was  again  at  Dillin. 
gen.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  I  sought  out 
a  solitary'  spot  and  bathed  for  some  minutes 
in  the  Danube.  Quickly  I  used  to  hurry  to 
the  bathing-spot— still  quicker  I  hurried  home 
back  into  the  warm  room.  I  never  derived 
any  harm  from  these  cold  exercises,  but  also, 
as  I  deemed,  small  advantage.  In  the  year 
18-50  I  came  to  the  Georgininm*  at  ^llunich. 
There  I  found  a  poor  student  whose  plight 
was  even  worse  than  my  own.  The  doctor  of 
the  establishment  refused  to  give  him  the 
health  certificate  indispensable  fur  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  holy  orders,  because— so  ran  .the  ver¬ 
dict— he  bad  not  much  longer  to  live.  I  had 
now  a  dear  companion.  I  initiated  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  my  little  book,  and  we  both 


*  A  seminary  for  theological  students. 
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fiet  to  proctUing  ito  maxims  with  cheerfal  ri- 
▼  ilry.  Before  long  my  friend  received  the  cov- 
eted  certiftciite,  and  is  alive  still  to-day.  I 
myself  grew  daily  stronger,  became  priest,  and 
have  now  practised  my  holy  vocation  over 
thirty  years.  My  friends  are  good  enough  to 
flatter  me  by  saying  that  even  to-day,  at  the 
age  of  over  sixty-eight,  they  admire  the 
strength  of  my  voice  and  the  vigor  of  my 
body.  Cold  water  remained  always  my  best 
friend  ;  who  can  blame  me,  therefore,  if  I 
on  mv  side  feel  for  it  the  truest  friendship  ? 

“  He  who  has  suffered  want  and  misery  him¬ 
self  knows  best  how  to  appreciate  the  misery 
of  others.  '* 

Tlie  author  ;;oes  on  to  relate  how  grad¬ 
ually  lie  reduced  his  own  expeiiences  with 
cold  water  to  a  settled  system — the  one 
by  means  of  which  he  has  cured  and  is 
daily  curing  thousands  of  patients.  Not 
all  at  once  did  his  knowledge  come  ;  for 
long  he  groped  about  in  the  dark,  and  as 
he  himself  confesses,  had  to  remodel  his 
system  completely  no  less  than  three  times. 
For  thirty  years  he  made  of  cold  water 
hi.s  study,  verifying  each  separate  prescrip¬ 
tion  on  his  own  person  over  and  over 
again,  before  he  presumed  to  set  himself 
up  as  a  healer  of  men — and  his  actual  sys¬ 
tem  has  now  been  proved  and  vindicated 
by  full  fifteen  years’  successful  practice. 

At  first  he  only  aspired  to  curing  his 
ow  n  parishioners,  but  his  fame  grew  apace, 
bringing  him  from  far  and  wide  patients 
of  every  description  and  rank  of  life, 
atflicted  with  every  jtossible  manner  of  dis¬ 
ease.  His  name  has  become  a  household 
word  tliroughout  Germany  and  Austria  : 
his  photograph  is  displayed  in  every  shop- 
window  ;  and  “  I’farrer  Kneipp”  bread, 
coffee,  and  linen  are  every  where  advertised 
by  wide-awake  speculators  w’ho  seek  to 
make  capital  out  of  his  popularity. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  the  book 
has  many  faults.  Long  winded  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  full  of  needless  repetitions,  it 
might  with  advantage  have  been  con¬ 
densed  to  half  its  actual  size,  only  adapted 
to  the  habits  of  the  leisure-loving  German 
public.  Ilis  maxims  and  prescriptions 
are  expressed  with  an  almost  childish  sim- 
plicity,  not  to  call  it  rusticity,  of  language, 
which  is,  however,  the  book's  greatest 
charm.  You  cannot  help  feeling,  as  you 
road  it,  that  this  man  ow'es  nothing  to  the 
teachings  of  science,  but  everything  to  an 
inborn  gift,  so  strongly  developed  as  al¬ 
most  to  deserve  the  name  of  inspiration. 
No  technical  terms,  no  learnedly  incompre¬ 
hensible  medicinal  phrases  are  here  em¬ 


ployed  to  illustrate  his  meaning  ;  but  a 
simple  child  of  nature  himself,  he  borrows 
his  similes  from  “  the  common  growth  of 
mother  earth”  around  him.  Thus,  when 
speaking  of  the  symptoms  which  lead  a 
physician  to  the  recognition  of  disease,  he 
says— 

“  By  the  tracks  left  in  the  snow  the  prac¬ 
tised  hunter  recognizes  the  nature  of  the  game 
he  follows.  He  pursues  these  tracks,  would 
he  hunt  the  stag,  chamois,  or  fox.  So  the  ex¬ 
perienced  doctor,”  etc. 

Further  on,  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  in¬ 
expediency  of  drinking  much  at  a  time,  he 
says — 

“  The  peasants  do  not  care  for  violent  sud¬ 
den  rains  ;  they  declare  that  it  makes  the  land 
unfruitful,  and  destroys  more  than  it  avails. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  affirm  those  heavy 
morning  mists,  which  wet  the  peasant's  hut 
till  it  drips  with  moisture,  to  be  his  best 
friends,  because  the.y  cause  and  'promote  the 
best  sort  of  fruitfulness.'’ 

Equally  quaint  and  unconventional  is 
the  fashion  in  which  he  describes  some  of 
the  cases  which  he  has  treated,  of  which 
a  few  specimens  may  here  find  place  : 

”  -Vnthony  comes  into  my  room  and  relates  : 

‘  With  difficulty  I  have  mounted  the  stairs. 
My  strength  is  broken,  and  twice  I  sank  down. 
Also  I  have  a  terrible  pain  in  the  head  and 
arms,  and  am  alternately  icy  cold  and  burning 
hot.  Sometimes  I  have  a  stabbing  pain  that 
feels  like  lightning  within  my  body.  These 
symptoms  I  have  felt  for  some  time,  but  since 
a  week  they  have  increased,  and  I  know  no 
more  what  to  do.’  ” 

”  Atisicer. — ‘  Go  home,  Anthony,  and  lie 
down  in  bed  at  once,  and  when  you  are  quite 
warm,  wash  your  whole  body  with  cold  water, 
and  then  without  drying  go  back  to  bed,  ’  ”  etc. 

A  father  relates  : 

“  I  have  a  daughter  who  is  now  ten  years 
old,  and  who  since  her  birth  has  never  been 
quite  healthy.  During  her  teething  we  thought 
that  she  must  die,  and,  moreover,  one  leg  has 
become  thinner  than  the  other.  Now  the  girl 
is  suffering  from  St.  Vitus's  dance  ;  she  can¬ 
not  eat  or  sleep,  and  it  is  terrible  to  witness 
when  the  tits  befall  her.  I  have  sought  help 
from  many  doctors,  but  her  state  gets  ever 
worse.  ” 

‘‘  Good  man — boil  Grummet  [aftermath]  for 
half  an  hour  in  water,  take  plenty  that  the 
water  may  be  thick  ;  put  a  coarse  shirt  into 
the  water,  wring  it  out  and  put  it  on  the  child, 
which  wrap  in  a  thick  woollen  blanket,  and 
let  her  lie  thus  for  two  hours.  Do  this  for 
eight  days,  and  then  bring  me  news  of  her.” 

Here  another  pa.ssage,  taken  from  a 
chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  indigestion  ; — 

“  Poor  stomach  !  What  sins  are  not  laid  to 
thine  account !  After  heart  and  nerves,  ’tis 
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thou  that  art  the  greatest  scapegoat !  Ask  a 
hundred  people  if  they  he  not  stomach  ailing  ? 
Very  few  indeed  will  answer  with  a  decided 
negative.  And  yet  in  most  cases  the  poor 
stomach  is  as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn, 
and  as  healthy  as  a  cheerful  gambolling  boy. 
Let  examples  illustrate  my  assertion. 

“  For  a  whole  year  Amalie  has  been  unable 
BO  retain  what  she  eats.  Whatever  she  takes 
the  gives  up  again,  save  three  or  four  spoon¬ 
fuls  daily  of  lukewarm  milk.  She  has  con¬ 
sulted  many  celebrated  doctors.  The  apothe¬ 
cary  has  finally  declared  that  be  has  no  physic 
left  in  his  shop  whicli  has  not  been  already 
tried  by  her  without  success.” 

In  like  manner  we  are  initiated  into  all  the 
distressing  symptoms  of  Josepha’s  fever, 
Andrew’s  right  leg,  Crescentia’s  big  toe, 
Anna’s  thumb,  and  a  host  of  equally  thrill¬ 
ing  cases,  all  detailed  with  the  same  naif 
simplicity. 

Having  the  advantage  of  being  person¬ 
ally  acquainted  with  the  author  of  this 
quaint  volume,  and  having  derived  much 
benefit  from  his  treatment,  some  personal 
impressions  of  himself  and  his  establish¬ 
ment  may  not  be  inappropriate.  It  is  now 
several  years  ago  since  a  friend  accident¬ 
ally  mentioned  to  me  that,  somewhere  in 
Bavaria,  there  lived  an  old  country  priest 
who  had  cured  many  people  by  a  most 
simple  mode  of  treatment,  in  which  cold 
water  was  chiefly  used,  applied  in  a  quite 
original  manner — very  different  to  the 
mode  adopted  by  Priessnitz  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Two  or  three  years  pas.sod  by 
without  my  further  hearing  of  him.  Mean¬ 
while  I  had  been  a  dreadful  sufferer  from 
that  bane  of  the  present  century — nerves  ; 
and  though  I  had  consulted  doctors  in¬ 
numerable,  the  result  had  always  been  that 
1  was  patched  up  for  a  time  ;  and  it  was 
only  latterly,  at  a  moment  when  I  was 
particularly  depressed  by  an  aggravated  re¬ 
turn  of  rny  old  symptoms,  that  Pfatrer 
Kneipp’s  name  was  again  brought  before 
me.  By  this  time  it  was  evident  either 
that  the  doctors  had  failed  to  discover  the 
real  evil,  or  that  their  remcdie.s,  strong  as 
they  were,  could  not  help  me.  I  first  sent 
an  account  of  my  symptoms,  and  a.sked 
whether  my  case  was  one  likely  to  he  bene¬ 
fited  by  his  treatment.  I  received  no  an¬ 
swer.  This  rather  discouraged  me,  and  I 
was  nearly  abandoning  my  newly  formed 
project,  when  I  heard  that  the  Pfarrer  had 
been  obliged  to  give  up  even  opening  let¬ 
ters  on  account  of  the  immense  numbers 
which  reached  him.  My  curiosity  was 
now  powerfully  roused,  and  I  thought  it 


worth  while  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  see 
for  myself.  Accordingly,  one  hot  July 
forenoon,  after  an  hour  and  a  half’s  jour¬ 
ney  from  Munich,  I  found  myself  atBuch- 
loe,  one  of  the  stations  for  Worishofen, 
and  1  started  off  for  the  village  in  the  lum¬ 
bering  old  carriage  which  awaited  me. 

As  I  had  been  warned  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  procure  accommodation,  I  had 
prudently  secured  a  room  beforehand 
through  the  kindness  of  some  friends  who 
had  been  there.  It  was  rather  startling, 
however,  to  find  two  students  already  in 
possession,  and  I  had  yet  to  learn  what  a 
precious  thing  a  room  was  in  this  little 
village  of  Worishofen,  where  hundreds 
congregated,  putting  up  cheerfully  with 
every  discomfort.  In  the  mean  time  there 
I  was  in  the  street  with  my  boxes,  and  as 
I  watched  the  carriage  disappearing  in  the 
distance,  I  could  not  help  wishing  I  had 
followed  rny  doctor’s  advice,  and  that  I 
was  now  installed  in  the  Baierischcr  Hof 
at  liindau,  with  the  beautiful  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance  before  me. 

Worishofen,  whose  inhabitants  number 
about  1400,  and  its  houses  180,  is  neither 
beautiful  nor  picturesque  :  there  are  fine 
pine-woods  with  undergrowth  of  beech 
within  twenty  minutes’  wall;  of  the  place  ; 
but  otherwise  the  country  round  is  fiat  and 
uninteresting,  and  the  village  itself  exceed¬ 
ingly  commonplace,  exactly  resembling  a 
dozen  other  Bavarian  villages  I  had  previ¬ 
ously  seen.  Yet  no  stranger  can  put  foot 
in  the  village  street  without  at  once  being 
aware  that  this  place  is  not  as  other  places, 
being  animated  throughout  by  some  per¬ 
vading  s|)irit,  which  finds  expression  in 
every  detail  of  indoor  and  outdoor  life. 
The,  whole  village  appears  to  be  decked 
out  with  a  profusion  of  snowy  pennons, 
which  on  a  windy  day  flutter  in  the  air  as 
though  a  universal  truce  had  been  pra- 
claimed  by  mankind  ;  on  the  paling  of 
each  little  garden  that  faces  the  street  may 
be  seen  dripping  sheets  and  towels  hung 
there  to  dry  ;  wet  linen  shirts  and  inex¬ 
pressibles,  suspended  on  ropes,  dance  gaily 
in  the  breeze  like  rows  of  cheerful  spec¬ 
tres,  and  each  open  window-casement  is 
stuck  full  to  overflowing  with  bedding  in 
every  stage  of  moisture.  Numerous  town- 
clad  people  ate  sauntering  about  the  roads, 
mostly  without  collar  or  necktie,  and  often 
without  their  boots,  which  they  carry 
in  the  hand  in  as  natural  and  inatter- 
of  fact  a  manner  as  we  ate  wont  to  carry 
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our  parasols  and  walking-sticks.  Woris- 
liofen  is  the  feet’s  paradise,  according  to 
Pfatrer  Kneipp,  who  says  :  “  ilow  must 
the  poor  feet  rejoice  to  come  out  at  last 
from  their  cage  and  feel  the  rays  of  the 
warm  sunshine  !  Fain  would  they  never 
go  hack  to  their  dark  prisons  !” 

Invalid  priests  and  monks  make  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  guests  at  Wiiris- 
hofen.  Almost  every  variety  of  religious 
attire  may  be  seen  here,  from  the  purple 
robe  of  the  church  dignitary  to  the  coarse 
brown  dress  of  the  mendicant  friar.  They 
are  alflicted  with  every  manner  of  disease, 
and  speak  in  every  kind  of  strange  tongue. 

When  1  had  taken  stock  of  these  imme¬ 
diate  surroundings,  my  next  step  was  natu¬ 
rally  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  man  on 
whose  account  I  had  come  so  far.  In 
spite  of  all  I  had  heard  about  the  press  of 
visitors,  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  this  so 
ditficult  a  matter  as  it  proved  to  be  ;  and 
when  I  saw  the  numbers  of  people  all 
waiting  patiently  around  his  house,  I  began 
for  the  first  time  to  realize  that  here  was 
something  epiite  out  of  the  common. 

At  last  he  made  his  appearance,  a  white- 
haired  old  man  of  imposing  figure,  and 
with  a  powerful  face,  to  which  specially 
dark  bushy  eyebrows  gave  peculiar  char¬ 
acter.  Despite  the  excessive  simplicity  of 
his  attire,  there  was  something  positively 
majestic  about  him.  I  wish  I  could  put 
him  before  my  readers  as  he  stands  vividly 
before  my  mind’s  eye.  I  am  almost  at  a 
loss  to  explain  or  account  for  the  deep  im¬ 
pression  which  he  made  upon  me — and 
upon  others  as  well,  as  I  have  frequently 
heard — but  I  think  the  secret  of  his  power 
lies  in  the  eyes,  looking  out  at  one  as  they 
do  from  the  shadow  of  those  prominent 
brows  :  above  all,  one  is  struck  by  the  up¬ 
ward  look  they  sometimes  have.  Instead 
of  fixing  his  eyes  straight  on  the  patient 
as  he  speaks,  they  are  slightly  upraised,  as 
though  he  beheld  something  unseen  by  us, 
and  were  drawing  from  above  the  inspira¬ 
tion  which  would  dictate  his  answer.  Now 
and  again  he  will  turn  his  gaze  full  on  the 
patient  in  a  manner  calculated  to  render 
nervous  any  one  who  does  not  rejoice  in  a 
quiet  conscience — for  at  such  times  his 
eye  looks  as  though  it  could  penetrate  the 
inmost  workings  of  the  soul. 

Quite  remarkable  too  is  the  unerring  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  he  forms  his  conclu¬ 
sions.  He  asks  few  questions,  and  refuses 
to  listen  to  any  long-winded  account  of 


symptoms  ;  but  gives  his  instructions  with 
a  briefness  and  rapidity  quite  bewildering 
to  the  uninitiated.  In  some  cases  this 
seemed  so  striking  that  I  felt  that  a  total 
stranger  stepping  in,  and  being  a  witness 
of  one  of  these  semi-public  consultations, 
would  say,  here  must  be  a  great  charlatan 
or  a  great  genius.  One  must,  however, 
judge  by  results  ;  and  turn  where  you 
may,  you  hear  of  the  marvellous  cures 
effected  by  him.  What  seemed  to  me  so 
marvellous  and  admirable  was  the  perfect 
and  fearless  confidence  which  inspired 
every  word  he  said,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  utter  absence  of  all  self-consciousness, 
as  if  he  considered  this  wonderful  power 
which  lay  in  him  to  be  something  inde¬ 
pendent  of  himself, — something  of  which 
he  was  merely  the  keeper  and  dispenser. 

lie  specially  prides  himself  on  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  his  cure,  which  renders  it  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  poorest — and  here  lies  his  true 
vocation,  helping  the  poor.  While  he  is 
kind  to  every  one,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
his  whole  heart  goes  out  to  meet  those 
who  are  in  want. 

After  a  much  varied  experience  of  visits 
to  celebrated  doctors,  and  endless  weary 
hours  misspent  in  stereotyped  waiting- 
rooms,  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  inev¬ 
itable  illustrated  newspapers  and  albums, 
de  rigueur  at  such  places,  the  surroundings 
here  were  refreshingly  unconventional. 
The  Pfarrhof*  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  within  a  courtyard,  whose  gate 
loading  on  to  the  road  is  locked,  as  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  press  of  visitors,  who  were 
thus  supposed  to  ring  for  admittance  :  few 
people,  however,  took  the  trouble  to  do 
so,  having  quickly  discovered  that  it  was 
far  simpler  to  go  round  through  the  church¬ 
yard  and  garden,  whence  one  could  enter 
the  house  unchallenged.  A  large  passage 
or  lobby  runs  through  the  Pfarrhof  ironx 
end  to  end.  Here  the  patients  used  to  as¬ 
semble,  even  consultations  often  being  held 
here  with  Arcadian  simplicity  and  publicity 
— most  of  the  simple-minded  country  peo¬ 
ple  seeming  to  experience  no  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  relating  their  symptoms  and  receiv¬ 
ing  directions  before  the  whole  assembly 
of  mixed  sexes. 

Though,  as  a  rule,  I  preferred  to  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege  accorded  me  of 
going  up  to  the  Pfarrer’s  private  sitting- 
room  for  my  consultations,  yet  I  liked  to 


*  Parsonage  or  rectory. 
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assist  occasionally  at  these  public  assem¬ 
blies,  which  were  often  very  entertaining. 
One  day,  for  instance,  when  describing  to 
a  female  patient  the  appearance  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  tiower  to  be  used  as  remedy,  provoked 
at  her  ignorance  on  the  subject,  he  ex- 
c'aimed  :  “  Yon  women  have  got  your 
heads  covered  up  with  gaudy  flowers  ; 
bat  when  it  is  a  question  of  recognizing  a 
useful  one,  you  know  nothing  about  it  !” 
As  this  happened  to  be  in  summer,  when 
straw  hats,  trimmed  profusely  with  flow¬ 
ers,  were  growing  rank  on  every  head, 
there  was  of  course  a  titter  of  amusement 
from  the  male  portion  of  the  audience. 

Another  time  it  was  a  showy  bracelet 
composed  of  gold  links  which  challenged 
his  animosity.  “Have  you  a  dog  ?”  he 
suddenly  apostrophized  the  lady,  whose 
misfortune  it  was  to  be  thus  decorated. 
Then  receiving  no  answer  but  a  bewildered 
stare,  he  proceeded,  “  If  you  have  no 
dog,  then  why  carry  a  chain  about  with 
you  ? — take  it  off  at  once.” 

The  window-sills  of  this  lobby  were 
heaped  with  huge  bundles  of  herbs,  which 
shed  a  faint  aromatic  perfume  throughout 
the  atmosphere,  while  bottles  containing 
liquid  decoctions  of  the  same,  stood  about 
promiscuously  ;  and  though  I  never  saw  a 
label  or  ticket  upon  either  bundle  or  bot¬ 
tle,  yet  the  Pfarrer  did  not  seem  to  find 
the  slightest  dilliculty  in  identifying  his 
remedies.  Likewise  his  soutane  pockets 
seemed  endless  in  their  resources,  appar- 
r  ntly  harboring  the  contents  of  a  whole 
apothecary’s  shop  ;  for,  frequently  con¬ 
sulted  by  patients  in  the  village  street  or 
the  road,  he  invariably  happened  to  have 
about  his  person  the  precise  remedy  de¬ 
manded  by  their  condition. 

Strangers  coming  here  were  apt  at  first 
to  be  somewhat  startled  at  the  unconven¬ 
tionality  of  Pfarrer  Kneipp’s  proceedings  ; 
as  was  the  case  with  a  young  English  friend 
of  mine  with  whom  I  happened  to  be 
walking  on  the  first  evening  of  her  arrival 
at  Worishofen.  As  we  passed  through 
the  main  street  of  the  village,  vve  chanced 
to  meet  the  Pfarrer  walking  with  another 
gentleman.  Without  checking  his  pace, 
and  almost  without  glancing  in  our  direc¬ 
tion,  he  dived  his  liand  into  the  pocket  of 
his  soutane  and  produced  a  small  bottle, 
which  he  thrust  into  my  hand  as  he  passed, 
merely  muttering  as  he  did  so,  “  Fifty 
drops  in  eight  spoonfuls  of  water  twice 
daily,”  and  then  walked  on,  resuming  the 


conversation  which  had  scarcely  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  his  action. 

My  friend  was  evidently  much  bewil¬ 
dered,  till  I  explained  that  this  must  prob¬ 
ably  refer  to  a  question  I  had  put  to  the 
good  Pfarrer  at  the  very  early  hour  of  6 
A.M.;  and  considering  the  circumstance 
that  he  nrust  have  seen  some  hundred  and 
fifty  patients  in  the  interval,  and  that  I 
never  saw  him  make  a  note  or  memoran¬ 
dum  of  any  kind,  it  was  astounding  that 
he  should  have  remembered  my  own 
trivial  case  at  all. 

Day  after  day  went  by,  and  still  the 
stream  of  visitors  coniinued  to  flow  on  ; 
as  fast  as  a  room  was  vacated  it  was  again 
occupied.  The  two  village  inns  afforded 
but  little  accommodation  for  strangers,  so 
all  the  peasant  houses  were  called  into  req¬ 
uisition,  and  above  six  hundred  people 
found  room  in  that  small  place.  The 
peasants  do  not  venture  to  invest  much 
money  in  fitrnishing  their  rooms  more 
comfortably,  for,  as  one  of  them  said  to 
rtre,  “  The  moment  our  Herr  Pfarrer  dies 
all  will  come  to  an  end.  He  ought  only 
to  be  forty  years  old.  That  would  be  the 
thing.” 

Some  enterprising  individual  was  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  building  a  large  house 
in  which  to  lodge  strangers,  but  1  am  told 
that  I'farrer  Kneipp  laid  his  veto  on  the 
plan,  saying  that  whatever  rrtoney  was 
brought  into  the  place  should  benefit  his 
parishioners.  For  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
work,  and  his,  I  may  say,  daily  growing 
European  celebrity,  the  good  Pfarrer  does 
not  for  one  moment  lose  sight  of  his  real 
work,  and  he  is  indefatigable  in  all  the 
branches  of  his  ministry.  How  Ire  finds 
time  for  everything  is  simply  a  marvel.  I 
should  say  he  sees  at  least  two  hundred 
patients  daily.  He  told  me  hirtrself  he 
was  obliged  to  say  his  mass  at  a  very  early 
hour,  as  after  daylight  he  was  never  safe 
from  interruption,  and  he  hardly  knew 
when  to  find  time  to  read  his  breviary. 
My  conscience  often  smote  me  when,  on 
coming  into  his  room  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  I  would  find  him  occupied  with  it  ; 
but,  provoking  as  the  interruption  must 
have  been,  lie  never  once  accepted  my 
offer  of  postponing  my  eonsultation.  Soon 
after  7  a.m  the  regular  stream  of  patients 
arrived,  and  till  10,  as  a  rule,  there  was 
not  one  moment’s  pause  in  the  succession 
of  people  whom  he  saw.  At  that  hour  he 
would  leave  his  house  to  go  over  to  the 
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iipifrlilioring  convent^  an  old  community 
of  Dominican  nuns,  which  is  entirely 
under  liis  direction  and  care.  Numbers 
of  priests  congiegate  in  Worishofen. 
Some  of  these  whose  health  was  very  seri¬ 
ously  impaired,  lodged  .in  this  convent, 
and  all  of  them,  monks  and  others,  w'ould 
assemble  there  for  their  meals  and  social 
intercourse.  To  these  the  Pfarrer  would 
now  devote  him.self,  and  here  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  invisible  to  his  other  patients, 
except  during  two  hours  in  the  afteinoon. 
iiis  kind  heart,  however,  cannot  resist  any 
appeal  made  to  it,  and  more  tlun  one  in¬ 
terview  in  the  cloisters  count  among  my 
most  agreeable  recollections  of  him.  The 
priests  dined  at  the  primitive  hour  of  half¬ 
past  eleven,  and  the  Pfarrer  was  supposed 
to  share  their  meal,  but  even  for  this  he 
barely  allowed  himself  a  (juarter  of  an 
hour.  A  written  notice  was  put  up  in  the 
Pfarrhof  that  after  three  o’clock  no  more 
visitors  were  received.  This  was,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  an  empty  form,  and  till  dusk 
one  patient  succeeded  another,  the  only 
interruption  being  when  he  was  called 
away  to  visit  some  sick  parishioner,  or 
when  he  went  to  administer  with  his  own 
hands  the  douche  or  Guss  to  some  patient 
whose  case  was  particularly  critical.  Iiis 
only  recreation  .seemed  to  be  his  evening 
walk  through  the  village,  when  he  was 
usually  accompanied  by  one  or  two  doc¬ 
tors,  with  whom  he  would  visit  sonre  of 
the  most  interesting  cases,  iiis  tall  com¬ 
manding  figure,  easily  recognizable  at  a 
distance,  was  like  a  landmark  seen  from 
far.  A  small  white  Pomeranian  dog 
called  Spitz  was  his  inseparable  companion 
—  so  devotedly  attached  to  its  master  that 
it  could  with  difficulty  be  restrained  from 
following  hint  into  church,  and  taking 
active  part  in  the  service.  ()nce  or  twice, 
during  my  stay  at  Worishofen,  the  animal 
made  its  escape  from  the  Pfarrhof,  and 
came  galloping  up  the  aisle,  with  a  ludi¬ 
crous  air  of  canine  triumph,  just  as  the 
Pfarrer  was  about  to  commence  his  ser¬ 
mon,  to  the  considerable  disturbance  of 
the  congregation. 

Anotlier  companion,  seen  frequently  by 
the  Cure’s  side,  was  his  little  niece,  to 
whom  he  is  quite  devoted  ;  a  magnifi¬ 
cently  healthy  child,  always  barefoot  and 
bareheaded,  and  who,  if  such  had  been 
required,  would  have  acted  as  a  splendid 
advertisement  of  Pfarrer  Kneipp’s  sys¬ 
tem. 


There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  way  in  which  Pfarrer  Kneipp  sets  to 
work  to  attack  illness  and  that  to  which 
one  is  accirstomed  from  doctors  in  gen¬ 
eral.  In  the  first  place,  his  attention  is 
principally  directed  to  the  state  of  the  cir¬ 
culation,  and  then  he  seldom  attacks  the 
local  evil,  but  sets  to  work  to  strengthen 
the  whole  system.  In  many  cases  he 
presses  nature  into  his  service,  and  forces 
the  hitherto  hidden  evil  to  appear  on  the 
surface. 

As  I  hope  that  before  long  the  Pfarrer’s 
book  treating  of  the  whole  matter  will  have 
appeared  in  its  English  translation,  I  shall 
only  touch  upon  the  most  salient  points  in 
the  cure.  These  are  the  so-called  Giisse 
or  douches  directed  upon  the  patient  from 
a  watering-can  in  half-a-dozen  different 
forms  ;  and  herein  seems  to  lie  the  knotty 
point — viz.,  to  decide  what  douches  are 
most  suitable  to  each  individual  case,  and 
also  in  what  succession  and  distribution 
they  are  to  be  administered.  There  are 
cold  baths,  in  which  however  one  is  only 
allowtd  to  remain  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
there  are  various  Wickel  or  cold-packings 
in  which  the  patient  is  partially  or  entirely 
enveloped  in  coarse  linen,  either  simply 
steeped  in  cold  water  or  in  a  decoction  of 
hay- seed  or  oat- straw,  as  the  case  may  re¬ 
quire. 

Though  eschewing  medicines  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  Pfarrer  Kneipp  puts  faith  in 
many  simple  old-fashioned  herbs,  such  as, 
doubtless,  our  grcat-grandmctheis  were 
well  acquainted  with,  but  which  have  been 
displaced  by  all  the  fashionable  tonics  and 
narcotics  of  the  present  day.  Rosemary, 
fennel,  gentian,  mullein,  rue,  shave  grass, 
cowslip,  and  sage  are  among  his  chief  fa- 
voiites,  and  of  almost  each  he  has  some¬ 
thing  quaintly  interesting  to  tell  us.  With 
his  own  hands  he  prepares  of  them  decoc¬ 
tions  to  be  used  as  internal  or  external  rem¬ 
edies.  He  likewise  lays  great  stress  on 
linen  underclothing,  and  strongly  advocates 
a  particular  make  of  linen,  of  coarse  yet 
porous  fabric,  as  specially  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  human  body. 

It  is  evident  that  in  Germany,  at  least, 
Pfarrer  Kneipp’s  cure  is  going  to  influence 
the  present  stale  of  medicine  to  a  great 
extent.  The  cures  he  has  effected  are  too 
numerous  and  too  striking  to  pass  unno¬ 
ticed.  According  to  Bavarian  law,  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  to  prevent  him  carrying 
on  his  treatment  as  long  as  he  uses  no  so- 
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ciet  remedies — Geheim-mittel ;  and  this,  mer,  I  took  care  to  question  many  of  the 
indeed,  he  does  not,  for  he  is  only  too  other  patients  about  the  cures  effected, 
anxious  that  the  public  in  general,  and  and  ccitainly  some  which  came  under  iny 
doctors  in  particular,  should  make  them-  notice  were  most  striking.  It  was  very 
selves  familiar  with  the  whole  matter.  At  evident  that  a  great  number  of  the  patients 
first  doctors  seemed  inclined  to  pooh-pooh  who  assembled  there  had  sought  in  vain 
the  whole  thing,  and  to  smile  compassion-  for  help  from  doctors,  and  many,  as  I 
alely  when  his  name  was  mentioned.  This  know,  came,  having  had  their  death  war- 
era,  however,  is  past,  and  their  curiosity  rant,  so  to  say,  signed.  Far  from  being 
is  evidently  aroused.  Some  men  with  intimidated  by  such  cases,  the  I’farrcr 
leading  names  have,  I  hear,  been  honest  openly  said  he  undertook  these  in  prefer- 
and  sensible  enough  to  send  patients  whom  ence  to  others  ;  and  if  I  were  to  describe 
they  could  not  cure  to  Worishofen,  while  all  which  came  directly  under  my  notice, 
a  good  many,  especially  younger  men,  I  could  write  pages.  Here,  in  the  town 
come  to  study  the  whole  thing  for  them-  from  which  I  write,  a  monk  was  dying  in 
selves  at  headquarters.  To  these  the  one  of  the  convents,  and  the  doctor,  de- 
Pfarrer  is  most  courteous,  and  he  gives  daring  his  case  hopeless,  advised  the  Su- 
them  every  opportunity  of  studying  his  perior  to  send  him  home  so  that  he  might 
system  and  profiting  by  his  experience,  end  his  days  among  his  own  pco|)le.  In- 
While  I  was  there  I  frequently  talked  about  stead  of  following  this  advice,  the  Superior 
the  whole  process  with  a  very  intelligent  sent  him  to  Worishofen,  and  he  was  en- 
young  doctor,  who  told  me  frankly  that  tirely  restored  to  health.  On  the  same 
he  was  quite  dumbfounded  during  the  first  day  on  which  I  reached  the  village,  a  lad 
w'eek  of  his  stay  at  Worishofen,  as  the  of  ten  to  twelve  years  was  brought  there 
good  Pfarrer  simply  overthrew  most  exist-  suffering  from  some  complaint  of  the 
ing  theories;  “  but,”  said  the  doctor,  “  he  knee,  which,  as  the  doctor  declared,  ren- 
glvcs  a  good  reason  for  ev'ery  step  he  takes,  dered  amputation  necessary.  Before  I 
and  after  the  cures  I  see,  I  am  determined  left,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  I  saw  this  same 
to  go  in  for  this  system  myself.”  lie  boy  able  to  play  about  with  the  village 
added,  that  in  five  weeks  at  Wdrishofen  urchins,  the  healthy  color  in  his  cheeks 
he  had  learned  more  than  in  his  whole  uni-  contrasting  vividly  with  the  striking  pallor 
v’crsity  career.  The  Pfarrer  himself  says  they  had  borne  on  his  arrival.  One  pa- 

— as  he  well  may,  being  sixty-nine  yeais  tient,  a  Baron  S - ,  suffering  from  dls- 

of  age — that  he  would  only  be  too  thank-  ease  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  pronounced 
fill  to  rest  and  to  see  others  carry  on  his  incurable,  had  to  be  wheeled  in  a  bath- 
work.  From  all  I  have  seen,  1  think  the  chair  when  he  arrived  at  Worishofen. 
whole  system  of  this  treatment  would  be  The  Pfarrer  at  once  told  him  that  by  the 
admirably  in  its  place  in  England,  where  end  of  a  fortnight  he  would  be  on  his  feet 
in  country  parts  it  is  often  a  great  difiiculty  again,  and  this  actually  came  true.  Nat- 
and  expense  to  find  a  good  doctor.  The  urally,  however,  as  charity  begins  at  home, 
putting  together  and  dispensing  of  these  I  was  most  drawn  to  the  whole  thing  by 
simple  remedies  would  also,  it  seems  to  the  marvellous  effect  it  had  upon  myself, 
me,  be  a  most  welcome  and  interesting  oc-  Not  only  was  the  root  of  the  evil  discov- 
cupation  to  numbers  of  ladies  in  the  coun-  ered,  but  the  most  distressing  symptoms 
try  who  devote  so  great  a  part  of  their  were  removed  ;  and  I  have  every  prospect 
lives  to  looking  after  the  poor.  of  being  entirely  restored  to  health  in  the 

<)f  course  in  serious  cases  it  might  be  course  of  a  few  msnths — in  fact,  regener- 
both  advisable  and  important  to  consult  ated,  as  the  Pfarrer  calls  it.  To  return 
the  Pfarrer,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  ho  to  other  cases,  I  will  only  name  a  few  to 
is  one  of  the  greatest  Diagnostiker  (dio-  show  how  very  varied  they  are.  .lust  be- 
lists)  of  the  present  day  ;  but  in  innumer-  fore  I  came,  a  child  of  eleven  had  been 
able  small  complaints,  people  who  know  brought  there,  all  cased  in  an  iron  frame, 
nothing  of  him  beyond  his  book  will  de-  with  a  distorted  hip,  and  utterly  unable  to 
rive  infinite  benefit  from  his  directions,  and  walk.  This  child  had  been  under  the 
I  can  speak  from  experience  of  many  cases  treatment  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  my  own  family.  surgeons  in  Germany,  who  had  failed  to 

During  the  nine  weeks  which  at  two  cure  it.  From  the  first  moment  the  Pfar- 
ditlerent  intervals  I  spent  there  last  sum-  rer  was  certain  of  his  success  in  the  case. 
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He  is  one  of  llie  most  genial  of  men  and 
thoroughly  enjoys  a  little  joke,  so  he  laid 
a  wager  with  a  gentleman  who  was  present 
when  the  child  was  brought,  that  in  three 
weeks’  time  it  would  come  on  foot  through 
the  village  fo  his  house.  Just  as  he  had 
said,  three  weeks  later  the  child  actually 
walked  through  the  village  accompanied 
by  a  crowd  of  people.  I  repeatedly  vis¬ 
ited  it  myself  and  learned  the  full  details 
of  this  case.  Another  cure  which  took 
place  while  1  was  there,  was  one*  of  a  man 
who  had  completely  lost  his  voice,  and 
who  could  only  speak  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
He  had  quite  recovered  it  before  I  left. 
In  the  railway  carriage  I  entered  into  con¬ 
versation  with  a  priest,  who  told  me  that 
for  a  couple  of  years  he  had  been  such  an 
invalid  that  he  had  had  to  give  up  his  par¬ 
ish.  All  the  doctors  he  coush'.ted  agreed 
that  he  was  suffering  from  heart-disease, 
though  they  differed  as  to  what  name  to 
give  it.  At  the  first  glance  the  I’farrer 
decreed  it  was  not  heart  disease,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  patient  was  able 
to  leave,  feeling  much  better.  One  prie.st 
I  heard  of  recovered  his  memory,  which 
he  had  lost  from  overwork,  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks.  I  must  here  lay  especial 
stress  upon  the  effect  the  treatment  seems 
to  have  on  the  mental  powers. 

While  the  cure  itself  lasts  one  is  almost 
unfit  for  mental  exertion.  Even  the  sim¬ 
ple  writing  of  a  letter  waa  to  me  a  thing 
to  be  dreaded  ;  but  a  certain  stage  once 
past,  and  the  cure  reduced  to  a  much  light¬ 
er  degree,  as  it  always  is  for  home  use,  then 
it  is  that  one  begins  to  feel  its  wonderful 
effects.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  this  cure, 
consistently  carried  out  in  surroundings  so 
different  from  what  he  is  acerrstorned  to  at 
home,  might  well  mean  a  new  lease  of 
working  capacity  to  many  a  man  working 
hard  and  straining  his  mental  powers  to 
the  utmost. 

Pfarrer  Kneipp — as  he  himself  says — 
might  be  a  very  rich  ntau  by  this  time  if 
he  had  chosen  to  accejrt  what  is  offered  to 
him,  instead  of  which  we  find  him  living 
in  the  utmost  sirttplicity  of  surroundings, 
deriving  no  personal  benefit  from  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  his  powers.  He  regards  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  as  even 
his  enerrties  arc  forced  to  concede,  consid¬ 
ering  his  gift  as  one  which  he  is  bound  to 
entploy  to  his  best  ability  for  the  relief  of 
hunranity.  In  business  matters  he  is  in- 
rrocent  as  a  child,  the  fees  he  accepts  being 


barely  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  being 
an  actual  loser  by  his  charity. 

My  own  bill  for  his  medical  advice  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  five  weeks  amounted  to  the 
gigantic  sum  of  ten  marks  ;  while  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  charged 
only  six  marks  for  a  course  of  treatment 
extending  over  two  months. 

It  is  now  a  year  since  I  last  visited 
Wbiishofen,  and  even  this  short  time  has, 
I  am  told,  wrought  considerable  changes 
there.  The  press  of  visitors  has  now  be¬ 
come  so  great  that  Pfarrer  Kneipp  has  been 
forced  to  introduce  a  certain  amount  of 
method  into  his  arrangements  in  place  of 
the  pleasant  haphazard  manner  in  which 
business  was  formerl}’  conducted.  At  his 
mid-day  consultations,  which  take  place  at 
the  Dominican  convent,  numbered  tickets 
are  now  distributed  to  establish  the  order 
of  precedertee,  according  to  which  people 
are  then  admitted  to  his  presence  in  batches 
of  from  five  to  ten  simultaneously.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult,  I  hear, 
to  secure  a  iete  a  tete  interview. 

Hehind  one  of  the  bathing-houses,  a  lit¬ 
tle  building  has  now  been  erected  contain¬ 
ing  a  low  pulpit,  which  Pfarrer  Kneipp 
frequently  ascends  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
livering  to  a  crowded  audience  one  of  his 
much-piized  speeches,  expressed,  how¬ 
ever,  in  such  broad  and  homely  language 
as  not  infrequently  to  disconcert  persons 
of  super-refinement. 

A  hirther  innovation  is  the  little  recipe- 
books  now  sold  at  Worishofen,  containing 
accurate  directions  as  to  the  rules  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  establishment.  Numerous  sell¬ 
ing  booths  are  beginning  to  stait  up,  in 
order  to  meet  some  of  the  re(juirements  of 
the  daily  increasing  visitors,  bearing  such 
sign-boards  as  the  following  :  “  Honey 
and  swimming  trousers,”  “  Pfarrer 
Kneipp  coffee  and  cigars,”  “  Pfarrer 
Kneipp  bread  and  linen.” 

Nor  is  now  wanting  at  AVorishofen  the 
inevitable  photographer,  never  tardy  in 
making  his  appearance  upon  the  scene  of 
any  new  Curort,  and  patients  are  thus  now 
enabled  to  gratify  their  fiiendsat  a  distance 
by  a  gift  of  their  portrait  taken  in  the  fas¬ 
cinating  attitude  demanded  by  the  Oher. 
gnss,  or  else  walking  barefoot  in  wet  glass 
with  a  pair  of  boots  held  carelessly  in  the 
hand. 

Miniature  fac-sirniles  of  the  humble  tin 
watering  can  with  which  the  ablutions  ate 
mostly  performed,  are  now  fabricated  in 
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gold  or  silver  to  be  worn  as  broodies  or 
suspended  as  breloques  to  the  watch-chain, 
an  invention  due  to  the  genius  of  unenter¬ 
prising  goldsmith  in  the  neighboring  town 

of  N - ,  who  not  long  since  led  to  the 

altar  a  niece  and  former  assistant  of  I’far- 
rer  Kneipp. 

Over  a  thousand  strangers  have  been 
simultaneously  at  Worishofen  throughout 
this  summer,  many  of  them  being  forced 
to  seek  quarters  at  neighboring  villages. 
The  trains  bring  likewise  scores  of  daily 
visitors  from  Munich  or  elsewhere,  come 
hither  merely  for  the  purpose  of  a  few 
minutes’  consultation,  to  depart  as  soon 
again. 

The  most  remaikable  of  the  guests  who 
have  visited  Worishofen  this  year  is  Baron 
Nathaniel  llothschild,  who  arrived  there 
in  the  first  week  of  October,  accompanied 
by  a  cook,  a  secretary,  and  two  servants. 
Not  finding  suitable  quarters  at  Woris¬ 
hofen,  Baron  Rothschild  lived  and  slept  in 
his  own  private  saloon  carriage  at  the  rail¬ 
way  station  of  Turkheim,  about  four  Eng¬ 
lish  miles  distant  from  Woiishofen.  He 
daily  repaired  to  the  village  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  his  Giisse,  administered  by 
Pfarrer  Kneipp  himself,  who  surely  must 
have  reckoned  among  the  proudest  mo¬ 
ments  of  his  sacerdotal  ministry  these  un¬ 
precedented  opportunities  of  pouting 
water  over  such  a  distinguished  son  of 
Israel  ! 

Barefooted  and  bareheaded,  Baron 
Rothschild  was  seen  promenading  every 
evening  in  a  meadow  near  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  to  the  wondering  admiration  of  the 
gaping  crowd  of  Curqdste  who  daily  en¬ 
joyed  this  quite  abnormal  spectacle  of 
Croesus  mns  hottes  ! 

Another  mark  of  progress  is  the  pick¬ 
pockets,  never  slow  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  millionaires  ;  and  numerous  recent 
losses  of  purses  and  watches  amply  denote 
that  they  have  found  here  a  happy  hunt¬ 
ing-ground. 

Such  success,  however,  as  all  this  im¬ 
plies,  can  never  pass  unchallenged  ;  and 
if  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Pfarrer 
Kneipp  have  increased  so  prodigiously  of 
late,  so  in  equal  measure  almost  have  in¬ 
creased  his  enemies  and  detractors.  Some 
German  doctors,  nervous  at  sight  of  the 


achievements  of  a  man  devoid  of  scien¬ 
tific  education,  have  endeavored  to  dis¬ 
credit  and  ridicule  his  system  by  classify¬ 
ing  him  as  merely  another  of  those  notori¬ 
ous  charlatans  and  quacksalvers  who  arise 
from  time  to  time  to  hoodwink  a  credu¬ 
lous  public  by  an  assumption  of  omnis¬ 
cience  ;  and  while  they  are  unable  to  deny 
the  great  and  wonderful  cures  which  have 
been  effected  by  Pfarrer  Kneipp,  they 
pi’onounce  his  treatment  to  be  purely  neg¬ 
ative,  maintaining  that  equal  results  might 
in  each  case  have  been  obtained  by  any 
other  doctor  with  these  simple  auxiliaries 
of  cold  water,  frugal  diet,  and  rational 
exercise. 

We  are  fully  prepared  to  admit  the 
truth  of  this  last  assertion,  and  are  willing 
to  prophesy  like  success  to  any  physician 
who  can  induce  his  patients  to  believe  in 
him  with  the  same  unerring  faith,  and 
obey  him  with  the  same  blind  confidence 
which  characterize  the  disciples  of  Pfarrer 
Kneipp.  Here,  then,  will  (in  my  opin¬ 
ion)  be  found  to  lie  the  true  secret  of  his 
fame.  It  is  less  a  question  of  a  particular 
system  or  nrode  of  treatment  than  of  di¬ 
rect  personal  influence — of  a  powerful  in¬ 
dividuality,  which  (unconsciously),  impos¬ 
ing  itself  on  thousands  of  suffering  fellow- 
creatures,  has  won  their  confidence  and 
compelled  their  submission. 

Not  to  many — even  among  those  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  highest  rungs  of  the  scientific 
ladder — is  in  like  measure  bestowed  the 
gift  of  carrying  conviction  with  their 
words  when  they  say,  “  Take  up  thy  bed 
and  walk  but  this  faith  it  is,  this  blind 
confidence  of  the  patient  in  his  physician, 
which  constitutes  more  than  half  the  cure. 
Some  people  may  call  it  suggestion,  and 
some  hypnotism,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  We  prefer  to  call  it  a  direct 
gift  of  God,  which,  employed  in  the  no¬ 
blest  and  worthiest  manner,  has  been  felt 
and  gratefully  recognized  by  many. 

Pfarrer  Kneipp  is  neither  a  genius  nor 
a  magician,  but  a  simple  man  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whose  natural  capacities  and  shrewd 
insight  into  human  nature  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  matured  by  the  patient  toil 
and  observation  of  nearly  half  a  century. 
— Blackwood's  Magazine, 
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THE  TRADE  LEAGUE  AGAINST  ENGLAND. 

BY  LOUIS  J.  JENNINGS,  M.P. 


The  passage  of  the  McKinley  Taiiff  Act 
hy  the  United  States  Congress,  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  by  Mr.  Blaine  to 
bring  the  South  Aineiican  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  into  a  commercial  federation  with  the 
Kepiiblic,  the  “  lictaliation  Act,”  and  a 
vaiiety  of  other  circumstances,  have  all 
combined  to  summon  the  English  people 
once  more  to  consider  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  trade  of  their  country  is 
now  being  cairied  on.  To  criticise  the 
principle  on  which  our  entire  system  of 
trade  is  based — that  is  to  say,  free  imports 
as  against  hostile  tariffs— is  a  very  hazard¬ 
ous  enterprise.  The  man  who  launches 
out  upon  it  is  instantly  attacked  by  all  the 
“  statisticians”  and  political  economists 
with  the  biggest  bludgeons  they  can  find, 
and  it  will  be  a  lucky  thing  for  him  if  it  is 
not  soon  proved  that  he  is  not  only  desti¬ 
tute  of  reason  and  common  sense,  but  that 
his  moral  character  has  some  ugly  flaws  in 
it,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  he  ought  to  be  at  large.  Profes¬ 
sor  Marshall,  who  is  thoroughly  orthodox 
on  the  trade  question,  seems  to  have  felt 
compelled  to  refer  to  this  attitude  of  the 
British  statistician  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
philosopher  in  a  paper  which  he  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association. 
“  Any  Englishman,”  he  said,  ”  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  point  out  that  there  was  some 
force  in  some  of  the  arguments  which  were 
adduced  in  favor  of  Protection  in  other 
countries  was  denounced  as  unpatriotic. 
Public  opinion  in  England  acted  like  the 
savage  monarch,  who  puts  to  death  the 
messenger  that  comes  i mining  in  haste  to 
tell  him  how  his  foes  are  advancing  upon 
him.”  There  could  not  be  a  more  forci¬ 
ble  or  a  more  just  illustration  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  wliich  any  one  will  find  himself 
who  undertakes  to  question  the  expediency 
of  allowing  our  colonies  to  drift  off  into 
commercial  unions  with  other  nations,  or 
of  declining  to  use  any  of  the  weapons 
which  those  nations  employ  against  us. 
With  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or 
with  their  satellites,  it  is  answer  enough 
to  everything  to  say  that  a  man  is  a  fool 
or  a  lunatic.  These  epithets  they  are  by 
no  means  chary  of  using,  and  they  have 
the  privilege  of  using  them  in  places  where 


they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  heard.  The 
hapless  persons  who  expose  themselves  to 
this  shower  of  missiles  may  possibly  find 
some  slight  consolation  in  the  reflection 
that,  if  they  are  mad,  a  very  large  pait  of 
the  world’s  inhabitants  are  in  the  same 
plight.  Get  many,  France,  Italy,  Russia, 
America,  all  the  self-governing  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  except  New  South  Wales  and 
the  Cape,  positively  refuse  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  “  Free  Trade,”  and  have  gone  over 
to  Protection.  Protection  is  the  offspring 
of  ignorance,  selfishness,  class  prejudice 
and  hatred  of  the  poor.  So  we  are  often 
assured  by  the  great  men  who  treat  of  the 
subject.  Yet  every  democratic  country 
has  adopted  it.  Protection  withers  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  nation  in  which  it  is 
planted,  and  degrades  the  people.  Yet 
the  chief  nations  which  practise  it  are  mak¬ 
ing  enormous  progress  with  their  industries 
— progress  which  in  some  cases  throws  our 
own  completely  into  the  shade.  The  stock 
argument  against  any  modification  of  our 
present  system  is  that  England  has  made 
such  ”  giant  strides”  since  184G.  But  has 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  been  standing 
still  ?  Some  countries  have  far  exceeded 
our  progress  ;  some  have  outstripped  us 
in  our  own  special  fields  of  industry.  The 
United  States,  for  instance,  have  distanced 
us  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 
Sir  James  Kitson,  who  must  be  regarded 
as  a  competent  authority  on  the  subject, 
stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
2d  of  last  October,  that  “  the  United 
States  are  the  first  producers  of  iron  in  the 
woild,  and  this  is  the  first  year  of  their 
exceeding  the  production  of  Great  Britain, 
in  which  industry  Great  Britain  will  never 
be  able  to  regain  the  lead.”  It  is  unde¬ 
niable  that  America  also  leads  the  world  in 
the  production  of  Bessemer  steel.  These 
are  curious  results  to  follow  from  a  system 
which  arrests  national  development,  which 
kills  invention  and  enterprise,  and  which 
keeps  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  a 
condition  of  serfdom.  It  is  also  stiange 
that  so  many  thousands  of  free-born  Brit¬ 
ons  should  go  year  after  year  to  take  their 
places  as  serfs  in  the  United  States,  and 
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that  every  Englishman  who  lives  there,  no 
matter  what  may  be  his  condition  in  life, 
becomes  conveited  to  Protection. 

Some  of  these  circumstances  must  oc¬ 
casionally  produce  uneasy  misgivings  in 
the  minds  of  men  of  theories  and  men  of 
figures,  who  have  undertaken  to  prove 
that,  because  free  imports  may  have  worked 
well  for  England  in  the  days  when  she  had 
scarcely  any  competitors  in  manufacturing 
industries,  therefore  they  must  necessarily 
be  good  for  her  in  all  time  to  come.  They 
cannot  explain  away  the  wonderful  pros¬ 
perity  and  growth  which  many  countries 
have  made  under  the  Protectionist  sy  stem. 
Therefore  they  fall  back  on  the  statement 
that  they  would  have  flourished  still  more 
under  Free  Tiade.  This  is  like  going  to  a 
man  who  has  made  a  large  fortune  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  saying  to  him,  “  You  have  done 
well,  considering,  but  you  would  have  been 
five  times  as  rich  as  you  now  are  if  you 
had  reversed  all  the  principles  on  which 
you  conducted  your  trade.”  The  man 
might  reply,  “  How  can  you  possibly  tell 
that  ?  How  do  you  know  what  might 
have  happened  in  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  did  not  arise  ?  Anyway,  I  have 
got  a  safe  fortune  and  1  am  satisfied.  1 
hope  yours  is  equally  safe  ;  but  I  very 
much  doubt  it.  Look  to  yourself.  ” 
Undoubtedly  England  is  still  prosperous; 
but  what  every  man  in  practical  business 
knows  is  that  the  margin  of  profits  in  the 
great  staple  industries  of  the  country  is 
steadily  contracting,  and  that  larger  and 
larger  quantities  have  to  be  produced  every 
year  in  order  to  secure  a  remunerative  re¬ 
turn.  Thus  it  is  true  enough,  as  the 
“  political  economists”  are  so  fond  of  re¬ 
peating,  that  the  volume  of  British  trade 
shows  no  diminution  ;  but  profits  do. 
That  process  cannot  go  on  indefinitely 
without  reacting  upon  the  working  people, 
who  will  gradually  find  their  employment 
shrinking  too,  perhaps  being  transferred 
bodily  to  other  countries,  whither  they 
will  not  be  invited  to  follow  it.  That 
movement  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  Only  recently  a  number  of  English 
capitalists  have  purchased  a  large  tract  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  which  they 
propose  to  build  extensive  cotton  mills,  each 
containing  30,000  spindles  and  1,000 
looms.  These  manufacturers  “  propose 
to  take  over  their  factories  instead  of  their 
products.”  If  they  cannot  find  a  free 
market  in  America  in  any  other  way,  they 


will  go  there  and  make  their  goods  on  the 
.spot.  Unable  to  break  down  the  wall  of 
Protection,  they  will  get  inside  and  take 
advantage  of  it.  That  is  ali  very  well  for 
the  capitalists,  but  what  about  the  work¬ 
people  who  leinain  behind  ?  The  theorists 
will  tell  them  that  they  must  find  some 
other  employment,  or  go  to  the  workhouse. 
But  possibly,  even  a  statistical  philosopher 
might  find  it  a  little  dangerous  to  talk  that 
way  to  the  operatives  in  Lancashire.  It 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  interesting  to  see 
one  of  them  make  the  experiment. 

Although  Protection  is  a  fatal  blight 
upon  the  unhappy  country  which  adopts 
it,  yet  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  roused  a 
certain  feeling  of  alarm  for  ourselves,  even 
in  the  profoundly  learned  and  scientific 
circles.  A  rncasuie  which,  among  its 
other  consequences,  must  inevitably  have 
the  effect  of  further  restrieting  oui  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  of  cutting  off 
some  classes  of  our  exports  altogether,  was 
not  to  be  dismissed  with  a  snap  of  the 
fingers.  Bradford  and  Sheffield  knew 
what  a  terrible  blow  had  been  dealt  at 
their  industries.  Fortunately,  Sir.  T.  11. 
Farrer  came  out  promptly  with  the  reassur¬ 
ing  statement  that  the  new  Act  was  “  ab¬ 
surd,”  and  he  advised  those  who  were 
uneasy  in  their  minds  to  read  ”  the  His¬ 
tory  of  the  present  tariff  written  by  Taus¬ 
sig.  The  people  of  Sheffield  and  Brad¬ 
ford  do  not  seem  to  have  derived  much 
encouragernent  from  the  study  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  Taussig.”  It  is  good  to  read  books 
on  tariffs  ;  still  better  is  it  to  see  your  local 
industries  in  a  ffoirtishing  state.  One  of 
the  partners  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Butter¬ 
field  &  Co.,  of  Bradford,  delivered  his 
opinion  on  the  new  tariff,  and  it  did  not 
coincide  with  that  of  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer. 
The  practical  man  of  business  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  consumption  of  Brad¬ 
ford  goods  in  America  would  diminish  by 
from  twenty  to  thirty-three  per  cent.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  other  firms  in  various 
departments  of  trade  are  looking  forward 
to  similar  results,  for  the  following  de¬ 
spatch  from  the  Times  correspondent  of 
Philadelphia  was  published  on  the  28th  of 
October  : — 

The  Inquirer  of  to-day  announces  that  Mr. 
William  Watson  and  Mr.  Reizachs,  represent¬ 
ing  Messrs.  Lister  &.Go.,  of  Yorkshire,  makers 
of  velvets  and  plnshes,  arrived  here  on  Mon¬ 
day  last  to  look  out  for  a  site  for  the  erection 
of  mills  to  carry  on  their  mannfactnres.  The 
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gentlemen,  on  being  interviewed,  snid  that  un¬ 
der  the  McKinley  Tariff  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  retain  the  American  trade.  America 
was  once  their  chief  market.  Now,  however, 
the  increase  of  the  duty  on  the  lower  grades 
of  silks  brought  prices  to  a  point  at  which 
English  firms  could  not  compete  with  Ameri¬ 
can  houses. 

The  ignorant  British  workman  is  apt  to 
tliink  that  the  migration  of  capital,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  unrestricted  immigration  of 
foreign  paupers,  is  bad  for  hi’m.  He  must 
be  taught  to  take  a  more  strictly  scientific 
view  of  the  matter,  but  it  will  take  some 
time  to  teach  him. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  November  elec¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  completely  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  McKinley  Tariff,  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  and  of  the  policy  of  Pro¬ 
tection.  The  whole  iniquitous  fabric  is 
gone.  Free  Trade  has  come,  and  universal 
happiness  is  at  hand.  One  enlightened 
organ  of  public  opinion  rejoiced  over  “  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Protection,”  and 
the  ”  daw'n  of  Free  Trade  in  America.” 
The  Spectator  was  very  confident  about 
the  ”  dawn.”  “  The  movement  for  reci¬ 
procity  in  Canada,”  it  declared,  “  will  be 
squelched  at  once.”  Inexperienced  per¬ 
sons  who  have  a  tendency  to  believe  in 
newspaper  predictions  should  make  a  care¬ 
ful  note  of  this  brilliant  specimen.  The 
movement  for  reciprocity  in  Canada  was 
never  so  strong  as  it  is  to-day.  The  Spec¬ 
tator  further  informed  the  public  that 
”  Mr.  Blaine’s  South  American  policy, 
which  aimed  at  securing  the  whole  trade 
of  the  Southern  Continent  by  the  differen¬ 
tial  duties  authorized  in  the  Tariff  Act,  has 
gone  to  the  winds.”  So  wedded  are  some 
writers  to  their  own  opinions  that  they  can¬ 
not  even  see  the  facts.  The  Spectator  had 
scarcely  swept  Mr.  Blaine  and  his  scheme 
into  outer  darkness,  before  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  newspapers  that  Brazil  had 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
“for  reciprocal  commercial  relations.” 
Numerous  expounders  of  American  politics 
and  ideas  are  always  in  the  field,  but  they 
have  the  fatal  trick  of  looking  at  every¬ 
thing  through  British  spectacles.  Not  for 
a  moment  can  they  lay  their  prejudices 
aside.  “  The  dawn  of  Free  Trade  in 
America,”  was  distinctly  perceived  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  over  forty  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  the  tendency  has  always  been  in 
one  direction  to  increase  the  duties  on 
foreign  goods,  and  to  adopt  every  measure 
lhat  ingenuity  can  devise  for  the  purpose 


of  hampering  English  trade.  Sometimes 
this  tendency  has  been  allowed  to  run  into 
the  most  dangerous  extremes,  as  in  the 
McKinley  Tariff  Act,  and  then  there  has 
come  about  a  temporary  reaction.  But 
whenever  an  extensive  reduction  of  the 
taiiff  has  been  proposed,  the  party  which 
has  brought  it  forward  has  invariably  been 
soundly  beaten.  To  talk  of  a  Free  Trade 
party  in  the  United  States  is  the  most 
ridiculous  of  delusions.  No  such  party 
exists.  It  was  my  lot  to  live  in  that  coun¬ 
try  for  nearly  ten  years,  during  which  I 
occupied  a  position  which  brought  me  con¬ 
tinually  into  close  and  confidential  com¬ 
munication  with  the  leading  men  of  all 
parties.  I  never  saw  a  free-trader  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  that  period.  I  never 
heard  of  one,  except  in  connection  with 
Barnurn’s  Museum.  And  I  recently  no¬ 
ticed  that  one  of  the  ablest  and  best- 
informed  Americans  now  in  England — 
Colonel  New,  the  Consul  General  of  the 
United  States — had  been  explaining  to  a 
newspaper  correspondent  that  precisely 
the  same  state  of  things  exists  to  day. 
“  There  is  no  political  party,”  he  said, 
“in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Free 
Trade.  I  will  go  further  than  that.  I  do 
not  believe  that,  outside  of  a  lunatic 
asylum,  and  not  considering  a  few  theatri¬ 
cal  college  professors,  you  can  find  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  who  is  a  free¬ 
trader.”  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
Consul-General  New  cannot  possibly  know 
so  much  of  the  United  States  as  an  Eng¬ 
lish  doctrinaire  or  the  Cobden  Club.  The 
truth  remains  for  rational  men,  who  desire 
to  fix  their  attention  on  facts  and  not  upon 
crazy  theories,  that  all  parties  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  are  agreed  as  to  the 
policy  of  raising  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  required  for  the  government  of  the 
country  by  duties  on  foreign  goods.  No 
party  has  ever  proposed  to  abolish  these 
duties  and  to  adopt  the  English  system  of 
free  imports  and  direct  taxation.  Any 
party  which  did  propose  it  would  be  anni¬ 
hilated.  Mr.  Cleveland  lost  the  last  presi¬ 
dential  election  chiefly  because  he  advo¬ 
cated  tariff  reform,  which  some  people  in 
England  call  Free  Trade.  But  they  would 
not  call  it  Free  Trade  if  its  introduction 
were  recommended  here.  They  would 
then  describe  it,  and  not  unjustly,  as  an 
organized  and  drastic  system  of  Protection. 
It  is  astonishing  that  this  fiction  of  a  large 
Free  Trade  party  in  the  United  Statis 
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sliould  still  have  the  power  to  deceive  any 
section  of  the  English  public.  A  reward 
might  be  offered  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  for  a  genuine  free  trader,  and  not 
a  single  man  who  was  not  a  “  crank” 
would  come  forward  to  claim  it. 

The  McKinley  Tariff  Act  was  not  only 
an  outrageous  abuse  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  Americans  base  their  commer¬ 
cial  policy,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
brought  into  operation  was  eminently 
adapted  to  cause  the  utmost  amount  of 
mischief.  It  was  put  into  force  before  any 
section  of  business  men  had  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  it.  Everybody  was  caught  with 
short  supplies  of  the  foreign  commodities 
in  which  he  dealt.  Or4ers  already  accept¬ 
ed  could  not  be  carried  out.  The  trades¬ 
man  in  these  days  does  not  lay  in  large 
stocks,  because  he  knows  that  the  next 
steamer  will  enable  him  to  supply  himself 
with  all  that  he  requires.  But  this  Act 
was  sprung  upon  him  while  the  goods  he 
had  ordered  were  still  upon  the  seas.  No 
wonder  that  in  every  part  of  the  country 
irritation  and  bitter  feeling  were  aroused. 
But  those  who  assume  that  the  principle 
of  the  Act  stands  condemned,  and  that  it 
will  be  relinquished  by  the  American 
people,  are  wandering  in  a  fool’s  Paradise. 
All  Americans  are  in  favor  of  the  princi¬ 
ple,  though  they  may  be  opposed  to  a 
scandalous  abuse  of  it.  They  will  not  give 
it  up  to  please  England.  But  what  they 
cannot  fail  to  observe  is  that  their  Govern¬ 
ment  raises  a  good  deal  more  money  at  the 
Custom  House  than  it  knows  what  to  do 
with.  Tint  is  an  evil  in  itself,  and  it 
gives  rise  to  other  evils,  to  endless  jobbery 
and  corruption  in  connection  with  the  pen¬ 
sion  system,  and  to  the  demoralization  of 
Congress,  to  say  nothing  of  the  State  leg¬ 
islatures.  Therefore  the  demand  naturally 
arises  for  a  taiiff  “  for  revenue  only,” 
which  is  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  paity.  This  would  not  mean  any¬ 
thing  resembling  the  free  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  British  or  any  other 
foreign  goods.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  any  attempt  to  force  such  a  policy 
as  that  upon  the  country  would  provoke  a 
revolution.  Once  for  all,  the  United 
States,  in  common  with  all  other  great  na¬ 
tions  except  England,  have  decided  to  raise 
the  money  they  want,  as  they  express  it, 
“  from  the  foreigner.”  We  might  as  well 
expect  to  see  the  sun  going  round  the  earth 
as  to  look  for  the  reversal  of  this  system. 


February, 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  had  far  too  much  ex¬ 
perience  of  public  life  to  be  subject  to  any 
delusions  so  far  as  trade  is  conceined,  and 
therefore  he  has  not  held  out  any  foolish 
hopes  of  Free  Trade  being  adopted  by  the 
United  States.  But  in  his  speech  at  Dun¬ 
dee  he  contended  that  “  it  is  not  true  that 
any  tariff  in  any  country  on  earth  can  in¬ 
terfere  seriously  with  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  Kingdom.” 
Would  he,  then,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  if  we  had  free  access  to  the  other 
markets  of  the  world,  our  prosperity  would 
not  be  greater  than  it  is  now — that,  for  in¬ 
stance,  if  there  were  no  duties  on  our  cot¬ 
ton  goods  in  the  United  States,  we  should 
not  sell  more  there  than  we  do  to-day  ? 
To  limit  the  growth  of  the  commerce  of 
any  nation,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is 
surely  an  injury  to  the  nation.  No,  it  is 
not,  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  argue,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  are  driven  out  of  one  market  it 
will  merely  serve  to  develop  our  trade  with 
others.  If,  he  says,  “  there  are  twenty 
great  markets  in  the  world  and  a  stringent 
i’rotection  law  is  passed  in  one  of  them, 
we  are  injured  in  that  one,  perhaps,  but 
we  are  benefited  in  the  other  nineteen.” 
This  might  be  true  if  the  other  nineteen 
were  not  all  bent  upon  the  same  policy  as 
the  twentieth.  But  they  are.  That  is  our 
position  in  the  face  of  the  world  at  this 
moment.  Give  us  the  command  of  nine¬ 
teen  markets,  and  then  take  away  the 
twentieth  if  you  like.  At  present,  the 
only  absolutely  free  market  we  have  is  In¬ 
dia,  and  although  that  country  is  proving 
a  formidable  rival  to  us  in  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing,  still  the  growth  of  our  trade 
with  it  affords  the  most  striking  example 
that  could  be  found  of  the  progress  we  can 
make  when  we  are  unfettered  by  hostile 
tariffs.  Suppose  we  had  been  able  to  deal 
on  the  same  terms  with  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  Can  anybody  doubt 
that  it  would  have  been  an  enormous  ben¬ 
efit  to  this  country  ?  To  contend,  there¬ 
fore,  that  foreign  tariffs  cannot  seriously 
interfere  with  our  prosperity  is  as  great  a 
fallacy  as  it  is  to  contend  that  great  indus- 
triescannot  grow  under  a  Protective  system. 

But  one  hostile  tariff  the  more  is  not 
the  only  difficulty  which  threatens  us. 
The  United  States  are  making  persistent 
efforts  to  form  a  new  commercial  federa¬ 
tion  in  their  own  favor,  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  continent  on  which  their  des¬ 
tinies  have  been  cast.  We  laugh  at  this. 
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and  say  that  it  will  come  to  nothing.  That 
is  our  sclf-ccnlidcnt  way  in  most  things. 
The  Americans  like  to  see  us  indulge  in 
it,  because  they  know  that  while  we  laugh 
they  can  push  steadily  on.  They  have  it 
within  their  power  to  offer  very  great  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  South  American  republics 
and  to  Canada  to  induce  them  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  productions 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  taken  upon 
exceptional  terms,  and  England,  among 
other  powers,  be  further  handicapped  in 
the  race.  The  South  American  republics 
will  in  due  season  enter  into  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  we  shall  find  our  trade  with  Bra¬ 
zil,  Peru,  Honduras,  the  Argentine  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  other  countries  greatly  reduced. 
The  “  other  nineteen”  parts  of  the  world, 
to  which  we  are  to  look  for  compensation 
for  losses  sustained  in  the  United  States, 
will  not  be  found  in  South  America.  Then 
how  does  the  matter  stand  as  regards  Can¬ 
ada  ?  No  doubt  the  present  Premier,  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  is  opposed  to  entering 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  the 
United  States  than  those  which  at  present 
exist ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Liberal 
party  is  strongly  in  favor  of  accepting  the 
overtures  once  more  made  to  them.  It  is 
idle  to  deny  that  the  United  States  can 
offer  immense  inducements  to  the  Cana¬ 
dians  to  join  them  in  a  commercial  federa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  in  en¬ 
tertaining  the  members  of  the  British  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  at  Niagara  Falls,  on  the 
24th  of  last  October,  expressed  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  tens  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  when  he  declared  that  Canada 
needed  “  only  the  magic  touch  of  freedom 
and  appreciation  of  the  American  people 
to  enormously  enrich  them.  ’  ’  Evidently  he 
and  his  friends  have  ceased  to  look  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  help  or  for  advice.  No  doubt  his 
warnings  will  be  disregarded  by  too  many 
leaders, of  public  opinion  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  sink  deeply  into  the  minds  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  the  working  classes,  whose 
interests  are  in  such  grievous  jeopardy. 
Let  us  at  least  listen  to  what  Mr.  Wiman 
has  to  say,  and  remember  that  he  is  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Opposition  party  in  Can¬ 
ada,  the  party  which  may  come  into  power 
on  this  very  ”  platform”  :  If  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  tire  United  States,”  he  said, 
“  should  express  a  willingness  to  extend  to 
the  north  an  invitation  to  reciprocal 
New  Sebus. — Voi..  LIII.,  No.  2. 


arrangements  similar  to  that  which,  in 
their  new  tariff,  they  have  extended  to 
southern  nationalities,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  must  not  blame  Canada  if  she  ac¬ 
cepts  this  first  omen  of  better  relations 
hereafter  to  exist  between  the  English- 
speaking  nations  that  hold  this  vast  conti¬ 
nent  in  common.”  And  again,  the  lion. 
W.  Laurier,  leader  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  sjreak- 
ing  on  the  8th  of  October,  emphatically 
asserted  his  opinion  that  the  “  only  salva¬ 
tion  of  Canada  was  in  unrestricted  reci¬ 
procity  with  the  United  States  in  natural 
products  and  manufactured  goods.”  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright,  another  Libera!  mem¬ 
ber,  declared,  on  the  21st  of  October,  lh..t 
”  the  United  States  was  their  natural 
market,”  and  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
seeking  markets  three  thousand  miles 
away.  Even  the  Quebec  Telegraph,  which 
usually  supports  Sir  J.  Macdonald,  throws 
him  over  on  this  question,  and  falls  back 
on  ”  manifest  destiny.”  “  Trade  is  what 
we  want,”  it  remarked  in  October,  “  not 
twaddle  about  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  If 
those  who  believe  in  annexation  only  have 
the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  speak 
out  as  we  do,  they  will  hasten  the  welcome 
day  when  we  call  ourselves  citizens  of  the 
mighty  Republic.”  What  is  the  reply  of 
England  to  such  remonstrances  and  warn¬ 
ings  as  these  ?  She  replies  that  “  Free 
Trade  is  the  source  of  wealth  and  prop¬ 
erty,  and  that  the  nation  which  refuses  to 
adopt  it  is  lost.  Moreover,  wrong  or 
right,  we  never  .intend  to  depart  from  our 
present  attitude  on  the  question.”  With 
that,  Canada,  and  any  other  of  our  colo¬ 
nies  who  wish  to  draw  into  closer  union 
with  us  on  commercial  affairs,  will  have  to 
be  contented. 

Unfortunately  the  United  States  are 
able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  Canada  pressure 
of  a  more  practical  kind  than  can  be  exerted 
merely  by  argument.  The  Fishery  ques¬ 
tion,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  always 
arising.  It  is  approaching  the  acute  stage 
as  regards  Behring  Sea.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence 
in  all  the  negotiations  that  have  hitherto 
taken  place,  but  he  cannot  settle  a  dispute 
which  one  party  involved  does  not  wish  to 
have  settled.  That  was  the  obstacle  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
success  some  little  time  ago,  as  he  prob¬ 
ably  sees  much  more  clearly  now  than  he 
did  then.  Here  is  a  weapon  which  may 
12 
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always  be  used  aj;ainst  Canada,  and  we  are 
powerless  to  prevent  it.  Sir  George 
Baden- Powell  told  the  citizens  of  Montreal, 
on  the  20th  of  October,  “  that  if  danger 
threatened  Canada,  the  last  drop  of  British 
blood  and  the  last  of  Great  Britain’s  treas¬ 
ure  would  be  expended  in  the  defence  of 
the  Dominion.”  Assuredly  no  responsi¬ 
ble  public  man  would  go  about  Canada 
vaporing  in  this  manner,  and  it  is  not  clear 
who  authorized  Sir  George  Baden-Powell 
to  enter  into  the  contract  which  he  was 
pleased  to  announce.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  before  any  English  minister  takes  it 
up  he  will  seriously  count  the  cost.  The 
United  States  are  well  aware  that  they  are 
not  called  upon  to  indulge  in  any  theatrical 
clap-trap  on  the  subject.  They  leave  that 
sort  of  stuff  to  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  a  despatch  appeared  in 
the  London  newspapers  a  few  weeks  ago 
which  may  have  its  significance.  We  are 
told  that  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Witi- 
dom.  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  ‘‘  will  con¬ 
tain  a  recommendation  that  the  privileges 
which  the  Canadian  railways  enjoy  in 
transporting  freight  for  the  United  States 
shall  be  materially  abridged.”  It  was 
added  that  Canada  would  be  brought  to 
terms  “  by  striking  at  the  system  ofjier 
railways,  especially  the  trans-continental 
route.”  We  have  also  to  consider  that 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  laws  ever 
enacted  by  any  legislature  was  passed  by 
the  United  States  Congress  in  August  last. 
This  enactment  places  it  absolutely  within 
the  power  of  one  man,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  any  goods  into  that  country  from 
any  nation  he  may  think  proper  to  name, 
lie  need  give  no  reasons,  no  explanation. 
It  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  issue  an 
order  some  morning  that  no  more  cotton 
goods,  no  more  iron  or  steel,  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  any  United  States  ports  fiom 
England,  and  no  produce  of  any  kind  from 
Canada,  and  every  Federal  officer  would 
immediately  obey  him.  As  is  our  way, 
we  make  light  of  this.  We  decide  at  once 
that  this  is  a  law  which  was  never  intended 
to  be  used.  Then  why  was  it  passed  by 
the  most  practical  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  Circumstances  are  conceiv¬ 
able,  in  connection  with  the  Irish  vote  and 
the  near  approach  of  a  presidential  election, 
or  with  the  fishery  dispute  as  affecting 
Canada,  under  which  that  retaliation  law 
would  not  long  remain  a  dead  letter. 
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English  merchants  who  are  largely  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  export  trade  to  the  United 
States  have  been  made  to  feel  the  effects 
of  another  piece  of  legislation  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  The  Customs  Legis¬ 
lation  Act  has  not  attracted  such  wide¬ 
spread  attention  as  the  McKinley  Tariff, 
but  it  throws  new  and  serious  obstacles 
round  the  attempts  of  our  manufacturers 
and  traders  to  get  their  goods  into  the 
United  States.  It  subjects  them  to  heavy 
penalties  for  breaches  of  regulations  such 
as  no  other  nation  puts  into  operation 
against  us.  All  invoices  are  required  to 
be  made  cut  in  the  currency  of  the  place 
from  which  the  importations  are  made,  and 
these  invoices  are  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
affidavit  or  declaration  from  the  exporter, 
made  before  a  United  States  consul  or 
agent,  setting  forth  that  the  particulars 
given  are  “in  all  respects  correct  and 
true.”  Where  ad  valorem  duties  are 
levied,  the  value  of  every  crate,  box,  or 
other  covering  is  to  be  included  in  the 
value  upon  which  duty  is  assessed,  so  that 
not  even  a  packing-case  shall  pass  into  the 
United  States  duty  free.  The  invoice  is 
also  to  explain  “  if  the  merchandise  was 
obtained  by  purchase,”  and  to  contain  “  a 
true  and  full  statement  of  the  time  when, 
the  place  where,  the  person  from  whom 
the  same  was  puichased,  and  the  actual 
cost  thereof  and  of  all  charges  thereon.” 
A  trader  whose  agent  has  bought  goods  in 
France,  or  anywhere  else,  must  go  before 
the  United  States  Consul  and  be  prepared 
to  state  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom 
he  purchased  them,  the  day  of  the  week — 
“  a  true  and  full  statement  of  the  time” — 
how  much  he  paid  for  them,  and  what  dis¬ 
count  he  received  on  the  transaction.  Any 
one  failing  to  fill  up  these  forms  correctly 
is  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of  $5,000 
(l,000f),  or,  if  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  he  may  be  imprisoned 
for  two  years.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  very  many  instances  the  particulars 
thus  exacted  could  not  possibly  be  obtained 
by  the  exporting  merchant.  And  let  it  be 
remembered  that  these  ironclad  restrictions 
are  imposed  upon  us  by  a  nation  from 
whom  we  receive  everything  they  choose 
to  send  us — apart,  of  course,  from  tobacco 
and  spirits — without  impediment  of  any 
kind.  We  bought  of  the  United  States 
last  year  merchandise  to  the  value  of  95,- 
461,475/.,  most  of  which  came  in  unfet¬ 
tered  by  a  penny  of  duty  or  by  obstacles 
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of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time,  all  the 
infienuity  of  the  Americans  is  devoted  to 
the  work  of  keeping  our  goods  out  of  their 
markets.  This  is  what  we  call  “  Free 
Trade.”  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  working  classes  have  the 
very  strongest  suspicions  that  we  have  not 
got  hold  of  the  real  thing  after  all  ?  If, 
however,  they  find  themselves  harassed  by 
the  continual  attacks  of  the  United  States, 
they  may  console  themselves  with  the  re¬ 
flection  that  “  we  all  speak  the  same 
language,”  and  that  the  “  same  blood  runs 
in  our  veins.” 

What  is  the  use,  however,  of  blaming 
the  American  people  ?  Their  main  object 
is  to  build  up  the  biggest  trade  in  the 
world,  and  they  will  do  it,  and  do  it  more¬ 
over  by  tliat  very  Protection  which,  as  our 
philosophers  tell  us,  saps  the  foundations 
of  every  industry  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Their  duty  is,  not  to  consider  the  harm 
they  can  inflict  upon  us,  but  the  good  they 
can  do  themselves.  If,  incidentally,  a 
severe  blow  is  inflicted  upon  England,  the 
vast  masses  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  would  sincerely  rejoice,  although 
that  is  a  fact  which  is  usually  kept  out  of 
sight  at  festive  gatherings.  It  has,  how¬ 
ever,  a  significance  of  its  own,  which  we 
shall  probably  understand  and  appreciate 
better  some  day  than  we  do  now.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Americans  have  beaten  us  at 
the  iron  and  steel  trades,  in  which  thirty 
years  ago  they  did  next  to  nothing,  and 
eventually  they  will  pass  us  in  the  cotton 
trade.  They  are  now  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  shipping,  in  which  we  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  supreme.  Hitherto  they  have  been 
prevented  from  buying  ships  from  other 
nations,  and  shipbuilding  in  their  own 
country  has  not  been  a  profitable  business. 
The  high  rate  of  wages  has  made  the  cost 
of  building  a  ship  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
more  than  in  England.  But  two  measures 
have  been  submitted  to  Congress  making 
provision  for  subsidies  to  the  American 
builders,  and  these  bills  have  already 
passed  the  Senate,  and  there  can  be 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  they  will  become 
law  during  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Preparations  are  already  being  made  on 
the  Delaware  river,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  for  the  revival  of  shipbuild¬ 
ing.  “  The  country,”  wrote  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  correspondent  of  the  Times  re¬ 
cently,  “  is  filled  with  the  idea  of  placing 
the  American  flag  again  upon  all  parts  of 


the  ocean,  and  sending  its  ships  through¬ 
out  the  world.”  That  ambition  will  be 
realized  all  the  sooner  on  account  of  the 
deadly  blows  at  our  own  shipping  trade 
which  strikes  and  agitation  are  continually 
delivering.  We  are  opening  the  gates  to 
the  enemy.  And  already  we  feel  the  in¬ 
jurious  influences  of  the  McKinley  Tariff 
Act.  Shipping  agents  all  report  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  quantity  of  goods  sent  to  the 
United  States.  One  agent  has  stated  that 
“  the  difference  between  this  year  and  last 
year  is  at  least  50  per  cent.  The  volume 
of  the  reduction  is  chiefly  in  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  and  upholstery  materials.” 
Too  many  of  our  own  workpeople  propose 
to  meet  this  crisis  with  renewed  strikes  and 
an  eight  hours’  law.  No  wonder  the 
shrewd  Americans  believe  that  their  chance 
has  come  of  stepping  into  the  first  place, 
and  putting  England  into  the  second. 

From  their  own  point  of  view  they  are 
quite  right.  They  say  to  us,  ”  Why  do 
you  not  bestir  yourselves  to  meet  the 
altered  conditions  which  meet  you  on  every 
side  ?  You  arc  slow,  and  you  think  you 
are  infallible.  Whatever  you  do  must 
he  right.  You  took  up  with  what  you 
absurdly  call  Free  Trade  when  you  had 
everything  your  own  way,  and  you  swear 
you  will  never  give  it  up.  But  you  will 
be  driven  to  do  so.  At  present  you  think 
you  are  all  tight  because  the  ‘  volume  ’ 
of  your  trade  does  not  fall  off.  Go  into 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  see  whether 
the  manufacturers  there  are  not  obliged  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  keep  up  this  ‘  vol¬ 
ume.’  The  concerns  that  pay  best  are 
the  limited  liability  companies,  which  can 
easily  make  a  call  upon  the  shareholders 
when  things  are  going  wrong,  and  which 
can  borrow  money  at  a  low  rate.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  pay  interest  on  those  loans, 
but  the  same  rate  of  interest  will  not  enable 
private  firms  to  keep  on  replacing 
machinery  with  new,  and  to  sustain  the 
inevitable  losses  of  trade.  Under  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  great  prosperity,  many  of  your 
great  industries  are  crumbling  beneath 
your  feet.  You  are  always  quoting  your 
big  figures  showing  increase  in  quantities. 
But  what  about  profits?  Your  manufac¬ 
turers  could  unfold  a  tale  on  that  point. 
We  shall  cut  you  out  in  all  directions  in 
time.  We  do  not  adhere  to  any  theory 
when  the  facts  are  manifestly  against  it. 
We  shall  give  up  Protection  when  we  are 
ready,  but  we  shall  never  give  up  import 
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duties.  You  are  a  heavy  and  patient  set  else  afterward  upon'which'you  might  hap. 
of  people,  and  you  seem  to  like  the  in-  pen  to  agree.  You  would  then  have  been 
come-tax  collector  coming  to  your  doors,  able  to  defy  the  world.  Your  colonies  are 
and  demanding  to  know  how  much  you  capable  of  supplying  you  with  everything 
earned  last  year,  and  all  about  your  pi ivate  that  you  require,  but  they  wanted  time 
affairs.  We  would  not  stand  it.  We  and  opportunity  to  develop  their  resources, 
prefer  to  raise  the  money  we  want  out  of  You  should  have  given  them  an  advantage 
your  silks  and  your  velvets  and  your  cotton  in  your  markets  by  means  of  differential 
goods,  even  if  our  own  people  who  require  duties.  They  could  not  have  taken  your 
such  things  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  goods  duty  free,  for  they  will  raise  their 
them.  They  can  afford  it.  As  for  our  money  chiefly  at  the  custom-houses,  as  all 
workingmen,  if  they  are  so  badly  off  as  sensible  nations  do  ;  but  they  could  have 
you  pretend,  how  is  it  that  so  many  of  offered  you  more  favorable  terras  than  they 
your  people  are  always  flocking  to  us  ?  allowed  to  your  competitors.  The  bond 
How  is  it  that  they  get  on  so  much  better  between  you  would  have  become  closer 
in  the  United  States  than  they  do  in  Eng-  and  closer  as  the  years  went  by.  They 
land  ?  looked  to  you  with  hope  and  confidence  ; 

“  Moreover,  John  Bull,  you  are  running  now  they  begin  to  look  to  us.  Newfound- 
your  head  against  another  stone  wail  in  land  is  crying  aloud  to  us  to  take  her  over, 
thinking  that  you  will  be  able  to  raise  all  When  we  get  Canada  you  will  see  what  we 
the  money  you  require  for  your  national  shall  do  for  it.  It  will  no  longer  present 
defences — of  which,  by  the  bye,  you  are  the  strange  contrast  with  us  which  it  now 
making  a  pretty  mess,  as  we  shall  show  you  does,  and  which  astounds  every  traveller 
when  our  new  nickel-steel  armored  cruisers  who  passes  through  both  countries  for  the 
and  monitors  are  ready — by  your  present  fiist  time.  You  still  have  the  command 
fiscal  appliances.  Either  you  must  find  of  enormous  capital,  and  your  people  are 
new  sources  of  taxation,  or  there  will  be  a  endowed  with  marvellous  energy  and 
desperate  raid  made  upon  capital  and  other  pluck.  But  you  cannot  fight  the  world 
forms  of  propeity.  To  import  duties,  or  with  the  antiquated  weapons  of  half  a 
to  socialism,  you  will  inevitably  be  driven,  century  ago.  Why  do  you  not  go  back 
Look  at  your  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Brown  Bess  at  once  ?  It  would  be  all 
and  his  wild  attempts  to  raise  money  by  of  a  piece  with  your  commercial  policy, 
new  taxes — his  van-tax,  his  horse-tax,  his  Do  you  not  see  that  even  during  the  last 
wheel-tax,  his  claret-tax,  and  other  failures  four  years  tariffs  everywhere  have  been  in- 
of  the  kind  which  strew  his  path.  lias  creased  against  you  ?  And  yet  you 
he  not  warned  you  that  when  once  the  rev-  maunder  on  about  the  world  being  con- 
enue  from  any  tax  falls  off  there  are  no  re-  verted  to  Free  Trade  !  What  a  surprise 
sei  ves  to  which  he  can  turn  to  make  good  is  in  store  for  you  one  of  these  days! 
the  deficiency  ?  You  have  been  obliged  Meanwhile,  do  not  rail  at  others  who 
within  the  last  few  years  to  draw  upon  profit  by  the  chances  which  you  have  neg- 
the  Sinking  Fund  to  meet  the  sum  you  lected.” 

require  for  current  expenses,  and  now  you  That  is  what  Americans  say.  The  day 
are  compelled  to  distribute  the  expenses  you  will  come  when  the  English  people  will 
are  incurring  over  a  series  of  years.  Re-  decide  that  they  were  right.  Perhaps  it 
mark  that  at  the  same  time  we  are  paying  is  almost  too  late  to  establish  a  customs 
off  our  debt  hand  over  hand.  You  are  union  with  our  colonies.  Five  or  ten  years 
mortgaging  the  future  ;  we  are  laying  by  hence  the  last  hope  of  doing  it  will  have  to 
immense  reserves  to  meet  it.  You  are  be  surrendered.  It  must  be  sacrificed  be- 
losing  your  opportunities  ;  we  are  carefully  cause  “  Free  Trade”  stands  all  across  the 
husbanding  ours.  You  are  mumbling  con-  path.  At  present  the  great  body  of  the 
gratulations  to  yourself  over  your  progress  nation  do  not  realize  or  understand  the  po- 
since  1846 — look  at  ours.  Moreover,  we  sition  into  which  they  are  being  forced, 
live  in  1890,  and  are  working  for  the  They  will  comprehend  it  only  too  well  be- 
future.  fore  they  are  much  older.  Canada,  as  we 

“  What  you  ought  to  have  done  long  have  seen,  is  in  a  cruel  strait.  She  does 
ago  was  to  have  brought  all  your  colonies  not  wish  to  show  any  sign  of  disloyalty 
and  dependencies  into  a  great  alliance  with  to  England,  and  yet  her  interests  marshal 
vou,  for  trade  purposes  first,  for  anything  her  across  the  border  line  which  now  sep- 
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araies  lier  from  the  United  States.  Even 
now,  however,  at  the  eleventh  hour  it  is 
possible  to  approach  her  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  tariff,  which  might 
afterward  be  applied  to  all  our  colonies 
alike.  If  the  moderate  duties  which  wo 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  levy  upon 
the  imports  of  nations  outside  that  Union 
brought  in  a  considerable  revenue  to  this 
country,  would  that  be  a  disadvantage  to 
us,  considering  the  growth  of  national  ex¬ 
penditure  and  the  “  inelasticity”  of  our 


present  revenue  ?  These  are  questions 
which  the  working  classes  are  considering 
with  deep  attention.  They  pay  no  heed 
whatever  to  the  statisticians  and  philoso¬ 
phers.  They  are  beginning  to  think  the 
thing  out  for  themselves,  and  when  the 
process  is  completed  the  results  will  astound 
the  world.  But  the  governing  men  of  the 
country  are  indisposed  or  afraid  to  move, 
and  the  golden  moments  are  rapidly  pass¬ 
ing,  never  to  return. — Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  LATEST  RESULTS  OF  ORIENTAL  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  A.  H.  SAYCE. 


A  YEAR  ago  I  gave  a  short  account  of 
the  startling  archaeological  discoveries 
which  had  just  been  made  in  Arabia.  The 
explorations  of  Doughty,  Euting,  Huber, 
and,  above  all,  Glaser,  the  inscriptions  they 
bad  found,  and  the  historical  facts  dis¬ 
closed  by  the  decipherment  of  the  epi- 
graphic  material,  have  thrown  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  flood  of  light  on  a  conti¬ 
nent  which  has  hitherto  been  darker  even 
than  Central  Africa.  The  members  of  the 
last  Oriental  Congress  heard  with  astonish¬ 
ment  that  a  country  which  had  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  little  more  than  a  waste  of  sand 
and  rock,  inhabited  by  wandering  nomads, 
and  first  appearing  on  the  page  of  history 
in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  had  really  been 
a  centre  of  light  and  culture  in  remote  ages 
— a  land  of  active  trade  and  commerce, 
which  once  exercised  an  important  influ> 
ence  on  the  civilized  world  of  the  ancient 
East,  and  possessed  an  alphabetic  system 
of  writing  earlier,  it  would  seem,  than  that 
which  we  know  as  the  Pheenician  alpha¬ 
bet. 

I  was  able  to  give  only  a  brief  outline  of 
the  results  that  had  been  announced  by 
scholars  in  the  new  field  of  research  A 
large  portion  of  the  inscriptions  on  which 
they  were  based  had  not  been  published, 
and  the  work  promised  bv  Dr.  Glaser,  on 
the  ancient  geography  of  Arabia,  had  not 
appeared.*  Moreover,  there  had  not  yet 

*  Dr.  Glaser’s  large  and  learned  volnme  on 
the  ancient  geography  of  Arabia  has  now  been 
published  (“  Skizze  der  Geschichte  und  Geo- 
graphie  Arabiens,”  vol.  ii.,  Berlin  :  Weid- 
maun),  and  contains  a  wealth  of  information 
on  subjects  like  the  site  of  Ophir,  or  the  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  of  Ptolemy. 


been  time  for  the  special  students  of  Ara¬ 
bian  history  and  epigraphy  to  criticise  the 
conclusions  at  which  scholars  like  Professor 
D.  H.  Muller,  or  Dr.  Glaser  had  arrived.* 

A  year  has  passed,  and  we  have  now 
had  time  to  take  a  sober  review  of  the  new 
discoveries,  and  examine  their  weak  points. 
In  one  respect,  the  history  of  ancient 
Arabia  which  I  laid  before  the  readers  of 
the  Contemporary  Review  nuist  be  modi¬ 
fied.  Professor  D.  H.  Miiller  was  too 
hasty  in  ascribing  an  early  date  to  the  in- 
sciiptions  of  Lihliyan  in  Northern  Arabia. 
Instead  of  belonging  to  the  tenth,  or  even 
the  seventh,  century  before  our  era,  it  is 
now  evident  that  they  are  not  earlier  than 
the  fall  of  the  lioman  Empire.  They  are 
strongly  influenced  by  the  religious  ideas 
and  technical  terms  of  Judaism,  and  be¬ 
long  to  the  period  when  Jewish  colonies 
and  Jewish  proselytism  were  rapidly  ex¬ 
tending  through  Arabia.  The  kingdom 
of  Lihhyan  rose  and  decayed  at  no  long 
interval  of  time  before  the  birth  of  Mo¬ 
hammed. 

On  the  other  hand,  fuither  study  has 
gone  to  confirm  Dr.  Glaser’s  view  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  Minaean  kingdom, 
and  of  the  spread  of  its  power  from  the 
south  of  Arabia  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  preceded  the  rise  of  the  kingdom 
of  Saba,  the  Sheba  of  the  Old  Testament. 
There  was  no  room  for  the  contemporane¬ 
ous  existence  of  the  two  monarchies  ;  geo¬ 
graphically  they  covered  the  same  area,  and 
the  eities  of  Saba  were  embedded,  as  it 

*  “Skizze  der  Geschichte  Arabiens,”  Part 
I.  Munich,  Straub. 
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were,  within  the  territory  of  Ma’in.  But  copied  by  IJalevy  in  Southern  Arabia, 
the  Saharan  cities  flourished  at  the  expense  which  has  been  deciphered  by  Professor 
of  those  of  Ma’in,  and  later  tradition  for-  llominel  and  Dr.  Glaser.  It  tells  us  that 
got  even  the  names  of  the  old  Mina^an  it  was  engraved  by  its  authors  in  gratitude 
towns.  for  their  rescue  by  Athtar  and  other 

The  kingdom  of  Saba  was  already  flour-  deities  “  from  the  war  which  took  place 
ishing  when  Tiglath-Pileser  and  Saigon  between  the  ruler  of  the  land  of  the  South, 
ruled  over  Assyria,  in  the  eighth  century  and  the  ruler  of  the  land  of  the  North,” 
B.c.  And  not  only  was  it  flourishing,  its  as  well  as  “  from  the  midst  cf  Egypt 
power  had  extended  far  to  the  North,  {^Milsr)  in  the  conflict  which  took  place 
where  the  Assyrian  monarchs  came  into  between  Madhi  and  Egypt,”  and  for  their 
contact  with  its  king.  The  visit  of  the  safe  restoration  to  their  own  city  of  Qaimr. 
Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon  carries  hack  The  authors  of  the  inscription,  Amrni- 
the  foundation  of  the  Sabrean  monarchy  to  tsadiq  and  Sa’d,  further  state  that  they 
a  still  earlier  date.  Unless  we  are  to  sup-  lived  under  the  Minrean  King,  Ahi-yada’ 
pose  that  the  visit  is  the  invention  of  a  later  Yathi’,  and  that  they  were  “the  two 
writer,  we  must  conclude  that  nearly  Un  governors  of  Tsar  and  Ashur  and  the  further 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  Saba  bank  of  the  river.” 

had  already  superseded  Ma’in,  and  that  Professor  llommel  has  pointed  out  that 
the  old  kingdom,  with  its  trade  and  cul-  in  Ashur  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
ture,  its  fortified  cities  and  inscribed  walls,  Asshurim  of  the  Bible,  who  are  called  the 
had  already  passed  away.  The  fact  would  sons  of  Dedau  (Gen.  xxv.  3,  18),  while 
explain  why  it  is  that  classical  writers  Tsar  must  be  a  fortress  often  menlioncd 
know  only  of  a  Minaean  people,  not  of  a  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  as  guarding 
Minrean  kingdom,  and  that  even  in  the  the  approach  to  Egypt,  on  what  would 
pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  while  refer-  now  be  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
ences  occur  to  Sheba,  only  a  careful  search  Madhi  Dr.  Glaser  would  identify  with  Miz- 
can  detect  the  name  of  Ma’in.  zah  the  grandson  of  Elsau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  17), 

Dr.  Glaser  has  shown  that  the  “  kings”  but  the  other  references  in  the  inscription 
of  Saba  were  preceded  by  the  Makarib,  are  obscure.  It  proves,  however,  that  the 
or  “high-priests”  of  Saba.  Here,  as  in  poweroftheMina'anprinceswasacknowl- 
other  parts  of  the  Semitic  world,  the  priest-  edged  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Egypt,  in 
king  was  the  predecessor  of  the  merely  what  Professor  llommel  believes  to  have 
secular  king.  The  State  was  originally  re-  been  the  age  of  the  Ilyksos  ;  that  their 
garded  as  a  theocracy,  and  it  was  some  authority  was  recognized  in  Edom  is  shown 
time  before  the  priest  and  the  king  be-  by  an  inscription  in  which  mention  is 
came  separated  from  one  another.  We  made  of  Gaza. 

are  reminded  of  the  history  of  Israel,  as  It  would  thus  appear  that  Palestine,  or 
well  as  of  Jethro,  the  “  priest  of  Midian.”  at  all  ev'ents  the  tribes  immediately  sur- 
As  in  Assyria,  where  there  were  “  high-  rounding  it,  were  in  close  contact  with  a 
priests  of  Assur”  before  there  were  civilized  power  which  had  established 
“  kings  of  Assyria,”  the  Slate  was  lepre-  trade  routes  from  the  South,  and  protected 
senttd  by  a  deity  whose  name  it  bore,  or  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  nomad 
who  derived  his  name  from  the  State.  Beduin.  The  part  now  performed,  or 
Saba,  like  Assur,  must  once  have  been  a  supposed  to  be  performed  by  Turkey,  was 
god.  performed  before  the  days  of  Solomon  by 

We  ate  already  acquainted  with  the  the  princes  and  merchants  of  Ma’in.  A 
names  of  thirty-three  Minrean  Sovereigns,  conclusion  of  unexpected  interest  follows 
Three  of  them  have  been  found  by  Profes-  this  discovery.  The  Minreans  were  a  lit- 
sor  Muller  in  inscriptions  from  the  neigh-  erary  people  ;  they  used  an  alphabetic  sys- 
borhood  of  Tcima,  the  Tema  of  the  Old  tern  of  writing,  and  set  up  their  inscrip- 
Testament,  in  Northern  Arabia,  on  the  tions,  not  only  in  their  Southern  homes, 
road  to  Damascus  and  Sinai.  Their  but  also  in  their  colonies  in  the  North, 
authority,  therefore,  was  not  confined  to  If  their  records  really  mount  hack  to  the 
the  original  seat  of  Minacan  power  in  the  age  now  claimed  for  them — and  it  is  dilli- 
South,  but  was  felt  throughout  the  length  cult  to  see  where  counter-arguments  are  to 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  fact  is  come  from— they  will  be  far  older  than  the 
confirmed  by  an  interesting  inscription  oldest  known  inscription  in  Phmnician  let 
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ters.  Instead  of  denvin;;  the  Minsean  alpha¬ 
bet  from  the  PhaMiician,  we  must  derive  the 
riimnieian  alphabet  from  the  Minican,  or 
from  one  of  the  Arabian  alphabets  of 
which  the  Miniean  was  the  mother  ;  in¬ 
stead  of  seeking  in  Phu*nicia  the  primitive 
home  of  the  alpliabets  of  our  modern 
world,  we  shall  have  to  look  for  it  in 
Arabia.  Canon  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his 
“  History  of  the  Alphabet,”  had  already 
found  himself  compelled  by  palajographic 
evidence  to  assign  a  much  earlier  date  to 
the  alphabet  of  South  Arabia  than  that 
which  had  previously  been  ascribed  to  it, 
and  the  discoveries  of  Glaser  and  llominel 
show  that  he  was  right. 

As  soon  as  we  reverse  the  problem  and 
assume  that  the  Phamieiaii  alphabet  is  later 
instead  of  earlier  than  the  Miiuean,  we  ob¬ 
tain  an  explanation  of  much  that  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  puzzling.  The  names  given  to 
many  of  the  Phmnician  letters  are  at  last 
found  to  agree  with  the  forms  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  is  only  in  the  South  Arabian  alpha¬ 
bets,  for  instance,  that  the  letter  called 
/)€,  ”  the  mouth,”  our  P,  has  the  form 
of  a  mouth,  or  that  the  first  letter  aleph, 
“  an  ox,”  really  resembles  the  head  of 
that  animal.  Moreover,  we  can  now  iin- 
derstand  how  it  is  that  the  South  Arabian 
alphabets  possess  letters  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  Plnenician  alphabet,  and  are 
not  derived  from  any  of  the  Pha-nician 
characters.  The  Phoenician  language  had 
lost  certain  sounds  which  comparative 
philology  has  shown  belonged  to  the 
Semitic  Patent-Speech,  and  which  were 
preserved  in  the  languages  of  Arabia. 
That  these  sounds  should  have  been  rep¬ 
resented  by  special  symbols  in  the  Arabian 
alphabets,  if  the  latter  had  been  borrowed 
from  the  defective  alphabet  of  Plucuicia, 
is  unintelligible  ;  in  such  a  case  the  sym¬ 
bols  would  have  been  modifications  of 
other  symbols  already  existing  in  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  or  else  the  same  symbol  wonld  have 
been  allowed  to  express  more  than  one 
sound.  This  has  actually  happened  in 
Hebrew,  where  the  same  symbols  stand 
respectively  for  ’am  and  ghain,  for  s  and 
sli.  There  can  be  but  one  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  the  Arabian  alphabets  denote 
by  independent  symbols  certain  sounds 
which  had  been  lost  in  Phoenician  pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  the  Arabian  alphabets  are  more 
primitive  than  the  alphabet  of  Phamicia. 
When  the  latter  first  comes  before  us,  it 
is  in  a  comparatively  late  and  convention¬ 


alized  form,  widely  removed  from  the 
hieratic  characters  of  Egypt,  out  of  which 
it  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  de¬ 
veloped. 

Tire  discovery  of  the  antiquity  of  writing 
among  the  populations  of  Arabia  cannot 
fail  to  infiucnce  the  views  that  have  been 
current  of  late  years  in  regard  to  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  have 
hitherto  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  tiibis 
to  whom  the  Israelites  were  related  were 
illiterate  nomads,  and  that  in  Midian  cr 
Edom  the  invaders  of  Palestine  would  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  books  and  written  records.  Be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Samuel  and  David  it  has 
been  strenuously  maintained  that  letters 
were  unknown  in  Israel.  But  such  as¬ 
sumptions  must  now  be  considerably  mod¬ 
ified.  The  ancient  Oriental  world,  even 
in  Northern  Arabia,  was  a  far  more  lit¬ 
erary  one  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  imagine  ;  and  as  for  Canaan,  the  coun¬ 
try  in  which  the  Israelites  settled,  fought, 
and  intermarried,  we  now  have  evidence 
that  education  was  carried  in  it  to  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  high  point.  In  the  principal 
cities  of  Palestine  an  active  literary  cor¬ 
respondence  was  not  only  carried  on,  but 
w'as  maintained  by  means  of  a  foreign 
language,  and  an  extremely  complicated 
script.  There  must  have  been  plenty  of 
schools  and  teachers,  as  well  as  of  pupils 
and  books. 

The  latest  revelation  that  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  to  us  by  the  tablets  of  Telel-Amarna 
relates  to  Jerusalem.  Among  the  tablets 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  five  have 
been  found  which  prove,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  to  have  been  letters  sent  from  the 
King  or  Governor  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Egyptian  Sovereigns  in  the  century  before 
the  exodus.  The  Governor  in  question 
was  named  Abdi-dhaba,  or  Ebed-tob,  as 
his  name  would  have  been  written  in  He¬ 
brew.  He  describes  himself  as  occupying 
a  more  Independent  position  than  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  most  of  the  other  towns  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  They  were  merely  Egyptian  offi¬ 
cials  ;  he,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he 
owned  allegiance  to  the  Egyptian  monarch, 
nevertheless  claims  to  have  derived  his 
power  from  ”  the  oracle  of  the  mighty 
king.”  As  one  of  the  letters  shows  that 
this  “  mighty  king”  was  not  the  king  of 
Egypt,  hut  a  deity,  we  are  irresistibly  re¬ 
minded  of  Melchizedek  the  king  of  Salem, 
and  priest  of  ”  the  most  high  God,”  from 
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whom  therefore  the  king  derived  his 
anthority.  Last  spring  I  had  already  rec¬ 
ognized  the  name  of  “  Urusalim”  or 
Jerusalem  in  one  of  the  Telel-Amarna  tab¬ 
lets  at  Cairo,  and  one  of  those  which  I 
copied  in  the  collection  of  M.  Bouiiant 
tells  us  what  was  the  local  name  of  the 
“  most  high  God.”  The  tablet  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  broken  ;  but  on  one  side  of  it  we 
read  ;  ”  The  city  of  the  mountain  of 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  temple  of  the 
god  Uras,  (whose)  name  (there  is)  Mariu, 
the  city  of  the  king  which  adjoins  (f)  the 
locality  of  the  men  of  Keilab.”  Mairu 
seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  the  Aramaic 
mare,  ‘‘  lord  he  was  identified  with  the 
Babylonian  liras,  and  his  temple  stood  on 
”  the  mountain”  which  was  called  Moriah, 
perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the  god.  Long 
before  the  days  when  Solomon  built  the 
temple  of  Yahveh  the  spot  on  which  it 
stood  had  been  the  site  of  a  hallowed 
sanctuary. 

The  tablets  at  Berlin  refer  to  transac¬ 
tions  which  had  taken  place  between  Addi- 
dbaba  and  the  “  Kassi”  or  Babylonians, 
and  in  one  of  them  an  oracle  of  the  god 
of  Jerusalem  is  quoted  which  declared  that, 
**  BO  long  as  a  ship  crosses  the  sea — this 
(is)  the  oracle  of  the  mighty  king — so 
long  shall  the  conquests  continue  of 
Nahrima  and  the  Babylonians.”  Since 
Nahrima  is  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  the  Old 
Testament,  light  is  thrown  on  the  account 
which  is  given  us  in  the  Book  of  Judges 
of  the  eight-years’  occupation  of  Southern 
Palestine  by  the  king  of  that  country.  In 
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By  the  excitement  with  which  the  phe¬ 
nomena  and  apparent  results  of  hypnotism 
have  been  accepted  in  England,  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  hypnotic  influence 
had  obtained  sway  over  the  scientific  minds 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  did  over 
the  superstitions,  ignorant,  and  neurotic 
exaltes  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

To  the  previous  state  of  ignorance  or 
unbelief  has  succeeded  one  in  which  every¬ 
thing  good,  helpful,  and  wonderful  is 
greedily  received  and  believed.  Minds, 
otherwise  rational  and  calmly  investigative, 
uo  not  stop  to  inquire  how  hypnotism 
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Chushan-rishathaim  we  mnst  see  a  successor 
of  the  princes  whose  conquests  were  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  oracle  on  Moriah.  It  was 
an  anticipation  of  the  career  which  Balaam 
predicted  for  “  the  Star  of  Jacoti.” 

Light  is  also  thrown  on  a  statement  of 
the  Egyptian  historian,  Manetho,  which  it 
has  Wen  the  fashion  to  treat  with  scant 
respect.  He  tells  us  that  when  the  Hyksos 
were  expelled  from  Egypt  they  built  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  as  a  defence — not  against  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  as  would  naturally  be  expected — but 
against  “  the  Assyrians.”  In  the  age  of 
Manetho  “  Assyrians”  and  ”  Babylonians” 
were  synonymous  terms. 

But  though  it  is  to  the  tablets  of  Telel- 
Amarna  that  we  must  look  for  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  Canaan  which  the  tribes 
of  Israel  invaded,  it  is  rather  from  tne 
monumental  records  of  ancient  Arabia  that 
we  may  expect  to  draw  our  chiefest  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  inner  life  and  belief  of  the 
invading  tribes  themselves.  One  of  these 
illustrations  has  already  been  indicated  by 
Professor  Hornmel.*  In  one  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  inscriptions  discovered  by  Euting  we 
find  the  word  /au’dn  used  in  the  sense  of 
“priests.”  The  word  is  etymologically 
the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Levi  ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  Jethro,  the  priest  of 
Midian,  watched,  as  it  were,  over  the  birth 
of  the  Israclitish  priesthood,  and  had  as 
his  son-in-law  the  Levite  Moses,  there 
opens  out  for  us,  as  Professor  Hornmel  re¬ 
marks,  “  a  new  and  unexpected  perspec¬ 
tive  in  the  history  of  religion.”—  Contem¬ 
porary  Review. 
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acts,  what  its  tendency  most  be,  what  its 
drawbacks  may  be,  or  whether  its  results 
are  more  apparent  than  real. 

They  accept  its  principle  without  in¬ 
quiring  what  it  is  ;  they  l^lieve  in  its  ap¬ 
parent  effects  without  remembering  the 
maxim  that  “  the  remedy  may  be  worse 
than  the  disease  ;”  they  forget  that  the 
remote  effecU  of  remedies  not  uncommonly 
outweigh  the  most  delightful  and  brilliant 
immediate  results  ;  and,  although  probably 

*  “  Aufsatze  und  AbhandlnDgen  zur  knnde 
der  Sprachen,  Literatnren  und  der  Geschichte 
des  vorderen  Orients."  Munich. 
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stout  defenders  of  their  own  individuality 
and  what  it  pleases  them  to  call  their  free 
will,  they  are  ready  to  believe  that  a  large 
number,  if  not  the  majority,  of  mankind 
can  safely  and  beneficially  be  converted 
into  mere  automatons  and  marionettes, 
dancing  to  the  fall  of  some  ignorant 
“  charlatan,”  or  medical  man,  who,  if  not 
of  the  same  class,  is  a  one-sided,  dangerous 
enthusiast. 

Hypnotism  is  talked  of  as  if  it  were 
some  new  discovery,  a  product  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  civilization,  specially  suited  as  a  reme¬ 
dial  agent  to  the  more  nervous  organiza¬ 
tions  induced  hy  a  high  pressure  existence. 
But  it  is  no  modern  evolution  ;  it  doubt¬ 
less  dates  back  to  when  men  became  suffi¬ 
ciently  differentiated  for  the  strong-willed 
to  coerce  the  weaker.  It  is  distinctly 
traced  to  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
and,  not  to  go  further  back,  it  is  simply 
mesmerism  which  has  been  rescued  by  sci¬ 
ence  from  the  hands  of  quacks  and  funam¬ 
bulists,  renamed,  and  taken  under  the  a)gis 
of  science. 

Hypnotism  is  a  method  of  treatment 
which  acts  through,  and  directly  on,  the 
mind  and  nervous  system  of  the  patient. 
It  is  itself  a  morbid  state  ;  it  is  but  the 
substitution  of  one  morbid  condition  for 
another  ;  a  neurosis  which  can  be  brought 
about  artificially  by  certain  means  ;  in 
short,  a  disease  to  which  the  hysterical 
and  neurotic  are  especially  liable.  Of 
mind  we  know  nothing  beyond  its  phe¬ 
nomena.  It  is  ridiculous,  therefore,  to 
expect  us  to  be  able  to  explain  one  of  its 
disorders  thoroughly.  Until  more  is 
known  of  mind,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  that  hypnotism  is  a  disease 
of  the  mind. 

These  considerations  should  have  made 
us  the  more  careful  of  its  study  before 
venturing  to  employ  it  as  an  ordinary  thera¬ 
peutic  agent.  They  should  have  served 
to  check  the  flood  of  unreasoned  verbiage, 
the  expectancy,  and  blind  faith,  with  which 
hypnotism  has  been  received.  They  have 
not  done  so,  and  1  venture,  therefore,  to 
state  some  demonstrable  proofs  of  the  lim¬ 
its  of  its  powers  for  good,  and  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  powers  for  evil. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism 
appear  at  first  sight  much  more  wonderful 
than  they  really  are,  because  we  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  watch  and  trace  the 
effect  of  suffgestion.  For  instance,  a  pa¬ 
tient  is  hypnotized,  and,  in  the  induced 


sleep,  it  is  suggested  to  him  that  he  shall 
do  a  certain  act  at  a  fixed  time,  hours  or 
days  afterward  ;  he  is  awakened,  has  no 
memory  of  what  he  has  been  directed  to 
do  ;  yet  he  will  (in  a  large  majority  of  cases)  - 
perform  the  stated  act  at  the  exact  time — 
though  unable  to  explain  why  he  does  it. 
But  is  that  as  wonderful  as  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  mankind  can  go  to  sleep 
with  the  voluntary  determination  to  wake 
at  a  certain  hour  ;  that,  in  their  sleep,  all 
memory  of  their  determination  vanishes, 
that  the  hours  of  the  night  pass  unremarked 
and  unrecorded,  and  that,  without  any 
fresli  suggestion,  without  a  hint  of  what 
o’clock  it  is,  their  eyes  open  and  their 
senses  wake  when  the  hands  indicate  the 
determined  hour  ? 

Again,  is  it  more  wonderful  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ?  I  have  known  a  mother,  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  unwaking  sleeper,  who,  having 
been  told  that  it  was  advisable  for  her 
child  to  continue  its  medicine  every  three 
hours  through  the  night,  fell  asleep — being 
worn  with  watching — but  woke  to  the  min¬ 
ute  every  three  hours.  The  following 
nights,  although  it  was  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary,  she  continued  to  wake  at  the  stated 
hours.  Love  began  and  habit  continued 
the  work. 

Much  wonder  has  been  expressed  that 
with  certain  hypnotized  patients  the  effects 
of  drugs  can  be  obtained  without  their 
coming  in  contact  with  the  body  :  this  has 
been  called  the  “  action  of  drugs  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.”  For  instance,  a  phial  of  ipecac¬ 
uanha  is  held  behind  the  hypnotee’s  neck, 
and  he  vomits  !  But  on  scientifically  con¬ 
trolling  such  an  experiment,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  is  not  the  action  of  the  drug, 
but  the  action  of  a  concentrated  idea.  It 
is  the  suggestion  that  the  drug  is  ipecac¬ 
uanha  and  will  certainly  have  this  effect, 
which  produces  emesis. 

Hypnotizable  persons  frequently  have 
very  acute  senses,  and  would  be  very  quick 
to  detect  ipecacuanha  by  its  smell.  But 
if  a  phial  of  pure  water  were  used,  and  the 
patient  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
ipecacuanha,  the  same  result  would  be  ob¬ 
tained.  If  the  ipecacuanha  were  used,  all 
hint  of  what  it  was  being  w'ithheld,  and  all 
possibility  of  the  patient  detecting  it  re¬ 
moved,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  it  was  a  different  dtitg 
— say  strychnine — there  would  be  no 
vomiting,  but  instead,  the  symptoms  of 
strychnine  poisoning  !  However,  hypno- 
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tees  me  so  sensitive  and  so  sly  that  all  but 
tlie  most  careful  and  rightly  sceptical  are 
liable  to  be  deceived.  And  here  again, 
this  effect  of  suggestion  in  the  hypnotized 
state  does  not  appear  to  me  much  more 
wonderful  than,  or  very  different  from,  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  memory  of  the 
taste  of  a  nauseous  drug  will  turn  the 
stomach,  especially  when  enhanced  by  the 
idea  that  it  has  again  to  be  taken  !  It  is 
only  a  gradient  from  this  to  the  effect  of 
a  fear  of  impending  death,  as  shown  in  the 
story  of  the  college  porter  who  died  after 
the  dash  of  a  wet  towel  on  his  neck,  having 
previously  been  ])ersuaded  that  he  was 
about  to  be  beheaded. 

Having  shown  that  hypnotism  is  a  dis¬ 
ease,  it  of  course  follows,  that  if  we  use  it 
as  a  therapeutic  agent,  we  employ  one  dis¬ 
ease  to  cure  another.  This  frequently  oc¬ 
curs  in  medicine,  where  we  know  that  no 
drug  is  without  its  objections  ;  those  w'hich 
reduce  fever  frequently  depress  the  circula¬ 
tion,  many  which  cure  pain  check  the 
secretions.  Opium  is  not  without  its 
drawback,  and  a  blister  is  a  painful  rem¬ 
edy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
apply  a  blister  (whose  disagreeable  effects 
continue  for  days)  for  a  pain  of  a  few 
hours  ;  and  we  determine  whether  the 
permanent  good  result  to  the  patient  in¬ 
duced  by  a  drug — or  other  treatment — 
outweighs  its  objectionable  features. 

I  now  propose  to  show  that  the  dangers 
of  hypnotism  are  numerous  and  far-reach¬ 
ing,  that  hypnotism  has  far  more  serious 
drawbacks  than  ordinary  treatment  ;  in 
that  it  deeply,  and  possibly  permanently, 
alters  the  nervous  system,  the  character, 
feelings,  etc.,  of  the  patient. 

The  evil  effects  are  both  immediate  and 
gradual  in  their  appearance.  Cases  of  the 
former  kind  have  even  been  recorded  in 
the  daily  papers  in  w'hich  such  a  deep  state 
of  lethargy  had  been  produced,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  a  severe  treatment  of  stimulation, 
flagellation,  electricity,  etc.,  lasting  several 
hours,  to  bring  the  patient  back  to  con¬ 
sciousness.  1  myself  have  seen  hypnotism 
carried  to  the  sixth  state,  at  the  first  s&ince, 
with  a  patient  who  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  it  or  seen  it  practised.  No  one  who 
saw  him  aroused  from  his  artificial  som¬ 
nambulism  could  doubt  that  his  exhausted 
and  dazed  look,  his  pale  face  and  foolish 
tone,  betokened  a  severe  shock  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  These  symptoms  pass  off  in  a  few 
hours,  but  such  striking  immediate  results 


are  not  the  rule  ;  in  fact,  after  repeated 
seances,  secondary  changes  are  much  more 
frequent  and  much  more  dangerous.  In¬ 
deed,  it  would  be  strange  if  hypnotism  left 
no  truce,  considering  that  it  is  a  disease 
which  affects  the  nervous  system.  As 
after-effects,  everything,^rom  a  slight  con¬ 
fusion  of  bead  up  to  madness,  has  been 
noticed  by  conscientious  observers. 

I  know  a  medical  man  who  made  some 
hypnotic  experiments  on  his  wife  :  she  has 
become  so  sensitive  to  suggestion  that,  if 
her  husband  is  hypnotizing  a  patient,  and 
she,  from  an  adjoining  room,  only  gathers 
what  he  is  doing,  she  “  goes  off”  in  the 
hypnotic  sleep.  At  Nancy  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  a  patient  put  aside  his  work 
or  book,  on  the  appearance  of  M.  Bern- 
heim  in  the  ward,  and  go  off  into  the  hyp¬ 
notic  sleep  before  a  word,  a  look,  a  ges¬ 
ture,  or  any  direct  suggestion  has  been  giv¬ 
en  him.  In  addition  to  this  dangerous 
proneness  to  be  hypnotized,  the  patients 
change  in  character  in  various  ways. 
They  may  become  melancholic  and  mor¬ 
bid,  or  get  into  an  unde.sirab!e  condition 
of  subjection,  feeling  constrained  to  return 
to  the  place  where  the  seances  lake  place, 
and  to  follow  the  hypnotizer.  Haunted 
by  the  idea  of  his  power  over  them,  they 
become  depressed  and  lose  their  self-confi¬ 
dence.  Others  become  annoying  by  their 
vanity,  carried  away,  as  they  are,  by  the 
idea  that  their  nervous  organization  is  ex¬ 
ceptional  and  by  the  interest  they  evoke. 
They  strive  to  imitate  the  phenomena 
which  the  hypnotizer  may  mention  he  is 
looking  for  or  which  he  strives  to  elicit. 
They  become  obtrusive,  headstrong,  and 
annoying,  their  thoughts  centre  round 
their  symptoms  and  hypnotism,  the  effects 
of  which  they  exaggerate  to  themselves 
and  others.  In  this  way,  they  spread  the 
influence  of  hypnotic  suggestion  and  pre¬ 
dispose  others  to  its  power. 

In  many  cases  there  is  no  improvement 
in  the  symptoms,  and  in  others  only  fresh 
ones  are  added,  or  graver  ones  replace  the 
original. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  for  one  in¬ 
stant  throw  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  large 
number  of  apparently  excellent  re.sults. 
Patients,  with  various  aches  and  pains,  ex¬ 
press  themselves  as  quite  relieved  ;  the 
trembling  of  paralysis  can  be  checked  ; 
spasmodic  contractions  loosened,  and  par¬ 
alyzed  limbs  (in  hysterics)  restored  to  use. 
But  this  is  not  sufficient  ;  the  further  his- 
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tory  of  the  patient  and  his  malady  must  be 
observed,  and  what  is  the  record  when  we 
meet  with  a  physician  who  has  largely 
practised  hypnotism,  and  publishes  the 
failures  as  well  as  the  successes  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  ?  Dr.  Lumbroso,  of  Leghorn, 
states  “  I  can  affirm  that  of  the  cases 
treated  by  me,  three  quarters  at  least  have 
relapsed  ;  for  the  majority  of  these  hypno¬ 
tism  could  do  nothing  further.  ”  (lo  posso 
allermare  che,  fra  i  casi  da  me  curati,  i  tre 
quart!  almeno  hanno  recidivato,  la  maggior 
parte,  senza  che  I’ipnotismo  potesse  piu 
nulla  sulla  malattia.) 

During  six  months  or  more,  the  appar¬ 
ently  uncomplicated  good  results  of  a 
hjpnotic  cure  may  continue,  but  ultimately 
we  find  that  the  hysterical  convulsions  were 
cured,  to  be  replaced  by  melancholy  or 
paralysis,  or  that  neuralgias  have  been  re¬ 
lieved,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  serious 
psychical  changes. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  as  referred  to 
in  the  above  quotation,  when  several  seances 
have  been  required  to  disperse  the  first  set 
of  symptoms  and  the  patient  relapses,  he 
is  much  less  easily  affected  by  hypnotism 
than  if  he  had  been  relieved  by  one  or  a 
few  seances — so  the  longer  hypnotism  is 
continued  the  more  dangerous  are  its  re¬ 
sults,  and  it  is  unable  to  undo  the  mischief 
it  has  induced. 

I  only  mention,  en  passant,  the  great 
danger  of  hypnotism  being  used  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  persons  for  criminal  purposes. 
This  point  requires  an  investigation  which 
present  space  does  not  admit  of  ;  it  has 
been  largely  studied  in  France,  and  shown 
to  be  a  very  real  danger.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  drift  of  these  remarks  will 
not  require  to  have  much  stress  laid  on  the 
danger  and  demoralizing  effect  of  public 
performances.  They  serve  no  therapeutic 
end  whatever,  so  that  all  the  dangers  I 
have  pointed  out  are  there  in  unmitigated 
action.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
public  might  as  well  be  admitted  to  see 
the  contortions  of  chloroformed  patients 
in  the  operating  theatres  of  our  ho.spitals. 
The  analogy  is  not  perfect,  as  the  patients 
are  chloroformed  in  order  that  they  may 
endure  the  painless  blessing  of  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  knife.  The  public  performances 
do  good  to  no  one — but  the  showman  ; 
and  he  might  as  well  be  permitted  to  chlo¬ 
roform  people  in  public  in  order  to  amuse 
a  mixed  audience  with  the  phenomena  of 
their  narcotization.  It  would  be  well  were 


England  (by  the  force  of  public  opinion) 
to  prohibit  these  dangerous,  purposeless, 
and  degrading  performances,  following 
the  example  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Portu¬ 
gal,  etc.,  before  she  is  compelled  to  do  so 
by  dearly  purchased  experience. 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  uselessness 
of  hypnotism. 

To  begin  with,  only  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  people  can  be  influenced  by 
hypnotism.  Bctnheim  states  that  the 
number  of  subjects  unaffected  forms  the 
“  large  majority,”  but  his  patients,  whom 
I  have  seen  at  Nancy,  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  ignorant  peasants  and  ex-soldiers,  all 
with  very  little  individuality  and  accus¬ 
tomed  to  blind  obedience.  They  mostly 
come  to  him  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  hypnotized,  they  have  probably 
heard  of  his  celebrity,  they  see  other  pa¬ 
tients  hypnotized  in  their  presence,  in  fact, 
they  are  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
hypnotism  and  of  faith  in  it,  and  (as  I 
hope  to  demonstrate  in  another  article)  are 
infected  by  suggestion  just  as  fear  spreads 
in  the  panic  of  crowds,  or  courage  takes 
possession  of  a  hopeful  or  victorious  army. 
Lumbroso,  who  has  thoroughly  studied  and 
largely  practised  hypnotism,  states  that 
the  hypnotizable  are  only  found  among 
neurotics,  and  that  of  these  only  50  per 
cent  can  be  influenced  !  Let  it  be  noted 
that  these  results  are  drawn  from  practice 
among  Italians,  a  people  much  more  mo¬ 
bile,  susceptible,  and  impressionable  than 
perhaps  any  other  European  people. 

This  point  must  be  insisted  on.  If  an 
individual  can  be  hypnotized,  he  is  a  neu¬ 
rotic —  i.e.,  a  person  with  an  unstable  equi¬ 
librium,  a  frail  nervous  organization.  I 
would  accept  the  fact  of  being  hypnotiz¬ 
able  as  the  proof  of  this,  even  if  it  were  to 
lead  to  a  confirmation  of  Carlyle’s  dictum, 
that  we  are  “  mostly  fools.” 

At  Nancy  I  have  seen  a  young  woman 
return  on  three  consecutive  mornings  to  be 
hypnotized  for  a  headache  !  After  each 
seance,  she  expressed  herself  as  feeling 
quite  relieved.  Now,  if  the  hypnotic  cure 
of  a  headache  has  to  be  repeated  three 
consecutive  mornings,  it  has  nothing  to 
boast  of  over  simpler  remedies,  whereas  it 
may,  as  I  have  shown,  be  but  substituting 
a  dangerous  neurosis  for  a  headache. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  public 
may  be  deceived  on  reading  the  published 
accounts  into  imagining  that  the  striking 
results  are  generally  obtained.  The  authors 
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generally  refrain  from  stating  the  number  I  must  leave  the  psychologist  and  moralist 
of  cases  in  which  hypnotism  entirely  failed,  to  decide  whether  it  ever  can  be  right  that 
and  also  from  showing  clearly  whether  it  a  conscious  being  is  made  to  act  blindly  in 
was  only  with  a  very  limited  number  of  accordance  with  the  will  of  another, 
cases  that  the  phenomena,  which  to  the  Whether  the  fact  that  no  two  faces  are 
uninitiated  appear  so  “  miraculous,”  were  alike  does  not  indicate  an  essential  differ- 
obtained.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  cer-  ence  of  soul  and  character,  a  difference 
tain  “  neurotics”  exhibit  those  phenomena,  which  would  vanish  if  hypnotism  had  the 
and  that  in  large  centres  of  medical  edu-  power  claimed  for  it ;  and,  finally,  whether 
cation — like  Paris — they  pass  from  one  there  are  any  so  certain  of  their  absolute 
medical  school  to  another  exhiViiting  their  rightness  that  they  can  take  upon  them- 
abnormalities.  By  so  doing,  they  develop  selves  forcibly  to  bend  a  character  to 
the  morbid  delight  they  themselves  take  whatever  they  deem  best  ? 
in  these  displays,  and  prevent  the  medical  A  large  number  of  people  are  nowadays 
man  from  tracing  their  subsequent  history,  sufficiently  intelligent  to  trace,  more  or  less 
I  remember  that  when  I  was  house  physi-  successfully,  effects  to  causes.  When  they 
cian  in  a  London  hospital,  a  patient  pre-  see  the  impossibility  of  immediately  re¬ 
sented  herself  with  a  large  abdominal  swell-  moving  the  causes,  they  are  prepared  to 
ing,  which  proved  to  be  a  “hysterical  see  the  resulting  effects  continue.  In  calm 
tumor  i.e.,  a  simulation  of  the  appear-  moments,  and  when  their  own  illness  is 
ance  of  a  tumor,  caused  by  the  spasmodic  not  under  discussion,  they  acknowledge 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  that  most  diseases  are  results  of  weeks, 
walls.  Over  the  centre  of  this  swelling  months,  or  years  of  unphysiological  living 
was  a  small  cicatrix,  which  she  said  was  and  insalubiions  surroundings,  coupled 
due  to  an  operation  made  some  years  pre-  frequently  with  generations  of  hereditary 
viously,  when  a  similar  tumor  was  removed  tendency.  They  agree  with  the  observa- 
in  another  hospital.  Hardly  believing  that  tion  of  a  philosophical  physician,  that  the 
any  medical  man  coirld  have  made  such  a  treatment  of  many  diseases  should  be  corn- 
mistake  in  diagnosis  as  to  have  opened  the  menced  two  hundred  years  or  more  before 
abdomen  for  a  tumor  which  did  not  exist,  the  birth  of  the  patient,  and  recognize  the 
we  questioned  her  as  to  whether  she  had  impossibility  of  dispersing  the  results  of 
seen  the  tumor  which  was  removed.  She  these  accumulated  causes  in  the  twinkling 
answered  ingenuously  that  she  had  not  seen  of  an  eye,  or  even  at  all.  Are  they  then 
it,  but  had  heard  the  doctor  say  it  was  a  prepared  to  affirm  that  hypnotism  wilt 
“  phantom  tumor.”  A  small  incision  had  outweigh  or  undo  all  these  antecedents? 
evidently  been  made  only  skin  deep,  she  Coming  now  to  the  employment  of  hyp- 
had  been  treated  as  if  a  serious  operation  notism,  I  need  hardly  say,  having  shown 
had  been  performed,  and  the  effect  so  in-  its  numerous  dangers  and  doubtful  bene- 
duced  on  her  mind  was  sufficient  to  make  fits,  that  it  should  be  used  in  medicine  as 
the  false  tumor  disappear  for  two  years.  I  little  as  possible.  Those  with  whom  the 
found  that  she  had  previously  been  in  the  psychological  and  moral  considerations 
hospital  for  other  hysterical  symptoms,  have  weight  will  not  use  it  at  all.  But  in 
and  she  continued  to  return  from  time  to  any  case,  it  should  only  be  used  as  a  last 
time  as  a  museum  of  varying  phenomena,  resource,  when  every  ordinary  method  of 
full  of  interest  to  successive  generations  of  treatment  has  failed,  or  when  the  patient’s 
students.  It  is  from  experiments  in  a  few  condition  can  hardly  be  made  worse.  This 
such  cases  as  these  that  the  striking  articles  would  limit  its  employment  to  certain  cases 
in  popular  magazines  are  drawn.  of  lunacy,  forms  of  paralysis,  and  invet- 

Ilypnotism  has  been  used  as  an  ednea-  erate  hysterical  phenomena, 
tional  and  moral  instrument,  and  there  are  Let  us,  therefore,  be  very  chary  of  the 
those  who  maintain  that  through  its  aid  the  employment  of  hypnotism,  let  it  be  used 
dunce  has  become  the  first  boy  of  his  as  a  last  resource,  let  it  be  done  without 
class  ;  the  truant,  a  devoted  scholar  ;  the  altogether  if  possible.  Let  us  remember 
morally  deficient,  models  of  uprightness  ;  that  its  benefits  a/e  illusoiy,  its  subjects 
and  the  dipsomaniac  a  stanch  teetotaller  !  the  most  unequally  balanced  of  human 
Of  these  enthusiasts  I  would  ask  :  how  beings,  its  principles  tending  to  retrogres- 
long  have  these  results  lasted  and  have  they  sion  and  its  practice  fraught  with  dangers 
been  unaccompanied  by  any  evil  effects  ?  which  outweigh  ail  benefits.  Ijet  us  not 
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deceive  ourselves  into  expecting  to  gather 
tigs  from  thistles,  into  thinking  that  if  we 
only  cram  in  the  seed  hard  enough  (no 
matter  what  the  soil),  it  will  surely  spring 
up  and  bear  fruit  a  hundredfold.  On  the 
contrary,  by  all  means  let  every  one  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  suggestions  as  are  most 
useful  to  his  receptive  capacity,  that  he 
may  try  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that 
which  seems  to  him  true,  and  not  have  his 
ideas  crammed,  nolens  volens,  unaccepted 
and  undigested,  into  a  cerebral  store-house 
perfectly  unfit  for  them,  and  where  they 
must  ferment  and  cause  damage  to  the 
building.  Let  each  be  helped  to  the  more 
perfect  study  of  himself,  that  he  may  take 


his  own  measure,  and  possess  his  soul  in 
calmness.  Let  him  learn  to  hypnotize 
himself,  by  remembering  that  pain  is 
frequently  only  nature’s  danger-signal,  and 
that  the  ruin  it  points  to  must  he  attended 
to,  before  it  will  cease  ;  that  not  uncom¬ 
monly  it  must  be  tolerated,  since  to  check 
the  pain  w’ould  check  at  the  same  time  na¬ 
ture’s  reparative  process  ;  that  “  the  labor 
we  delight  in  physics  pain  and  that  pain 
borne  for  another,  or  for  some  good  cause, 
ceases  to  wound.  When  this  state  of 
things — which  is  inevitable  if  we  believe 
in  progress — arrives,  hypnotism  will  be  an 
extinct  force. —  Westminster  Review. 


THE  TALENT  OF  MOTHERHOOD. 

BT  ARABELLA  KENEALT,  M.D. 


Some  years  ago,  when  I  first  established 
myself  in  medical  practice,  it  happened 
that  I  had  two  patients,  a  consideration  of 
whose  cases,  bearing  as  they  do  impres¬ 
sively  upon  the  question  of  wornaii’s  edu¬ 
cation,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  interesting  to 
the  psychological  reader. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  consulting-room, 
spending  the  morning  in  some  literary 
work,  and  awaiting  the  advent  of  patients 
with  that  delighted  expectation  which 
characterizes  the  hopeful  young  practi¬ 
tioner,  when  a  lady,  whom  I  will  call  Mrs. 
Graham ,  was  announced. 

An  extraordinarily  handsome  woman  of 
about  twenty-five,  with  a  broad  intellectual 
brow,  and  bright  intelligent  eyes,  entered. 
She  came  in  with  a  firm  quick  tread,  her 
head  erect ;  strength,  decision,  and  activ¬ 
ity  in  every  movement  of  her  tall  figure. 
A  fine  health  glanced  from  her  eyes,  and 
lay  in  the  clear  red  and  white  of  her 
cheeks.  Her  features  were  straight  and 
beautifully  formed,  her  firm,  well-cut  lips 
showing  considerable  strength  of  will  and 
self-control.  She  did  not  look  much  like 
a  patient  ;  and,  indeed,  before  she  had 
time  to  speak,  I  had  had  time  to  experi¬ 
ence  some  qualms  of  conscience  with  re¬ 
gard  to  my  impending  obligation  of  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  healthy  current  of  her  blood 
some  potion  of  my  pharmacopoeia. 

She  soon  relieved  my  mind  of  its  prema¬ 
ture  misgivings.  After  we  had  exchanged 
greetings,  she  plunged  at  once  in  medias  res. 


“  I  have  come  to  you,”  she  said,  in  a 
clear,  concise  way,  and  her  strong  reso¬ 
nant  voice  betokened  its  source  in  a  health¬ 
ful,  ample  pair  of  lungs  ;  “  I  have  come 
to  you  because  you  are  a  woman,  and  I  am 
an  upholder  of  my  sex.  We  live  in  an  age 
— a  glorious  age — which  is  seeing,  and  will 
see  still  mote  fully,  the  emancipation  <  f 
woman,  her  development  and  the  ultimate 
maturing  of  her  powers,  which  have  been 
so  long  in  a  crude  and  rudimentary  state. 
I  look  forward  to  the  time — and  it  is  not 
far  distant — when  woman  shall  be  in  every 
way  the  equal  of  man,  physically  as  well 
as  mentally.  Her  mind  shall  be  as  free 
and  vigorous  as  her  unfettered  limbs.  She 
shall  throw  off  the  intellectual  yoke  as  she 
shall  throw  off  her  corsets,  allowing  her¬ 
self  to  develop  strong  and  active.  From 
mother  to  daughter  her  powers  shall  de¬ 
scend,  evoluting  and  reaching  farther  until 
she  stands  by  man,  her  name  beside  his  in 
scientific,  political,  and  all  other  attain¬ 
ment.” 

Much  more  she  said  in  the  same  strain, 
anticipating  with  glowing  eagerness  the 
future  of  her  sex,  speaking  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  the  clearest  intelligence.  The 
definiteness  of  her  views,  and  her  remark¬ 
able  powers  of  expression,  interested  me 
greatly. 

She  had  been  a  year  married,  and  was 
now  looking  foiward  to  motherhood  to 
complete  her  life. 

“  I  consider,”  she  went  on,  her  clear, 
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deep  eyes  looking  into  mine,  “  that  my 
child  should  be  a  fine  type  of  humanity. 
I  myself  have  splendid  health,  and  I  have 
developed  and  cultivated  my  powers  to  the 
utmost.  I  was  originally  a  delicate  and — 
I  am  ashamed  now  to  confess  it — a  senti¬ 
mental  girl,  but  by  chance  some  paper 
dealing  with  woman’s  higher  education  and 
her  rights  fell  into  my  hands  and  roused 
me  from  my  lethargy.  At  sixteeen  I  was 
hard  at  work  at  one  of  the  first  high 
schools.  I  adopted  a  rational  dress.  I 
played  tennis  and  cricket  with  my  broth¬ 
ers.  I  rowed  with  them  and  ran  with 
them.  I  gradually  straightened  up  my 
sentimental  wits,  and  strengthened,  by 
effort,  my  delicate  frame.  Later  I  was  at 
Girton,  while  my  brothers  were  at  Trinity  ; 
and  I  may  say  without  vanity,  for  I  worked 
incessantly  while  they  worked  dilletante 
fashion,  1  far  outstripped  them  when  tested 
by  examination.  I  have  tried  in  every 
way  to  show,  and  I  think  I  have  shown 
successfully,  that  there  is  nothing  a  man 
can  do  in  the  direction  of  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  effort  which  is  not  equally  possible  to  a 
woman.  My  frame  is  as  vigorous  as  a 
man’s.  1  can  walk  farther  and  endure 
more  fatigue  than  my  husband,  who  is 
strong  and  healthy  ;  and  I  am  never  ill. 
Since  I  have  adopted  a  more  energetic  life, 
I  have  had  no  illness  whatsoever.  Before 
then  I  was  considered  delicate,  and  an 
hour’s  tennis  tired  me  more  than  four 
hours  of  the  same  exercise  would  affect 
me  now.  When  I  left  college  I  found  in 
my  father’s  oflSce — he  is  a  banker — ready 
use  for  my  developed  energies.  I  can 
work  as  long  as  he,  and  he  tells  me  I  can 
work  as  well.  1  was  quite  contented  with 
life,  but  I  consider  it  a  duty  to  marry,  and 
when  I  met  my  husband  1  found  him  the 
most  cultivated  and  interesting  man  of  my 
acquaintance.  The  liking  was  reciprocal, 
and  we  were  married.  Since  then  f  have 
transferred  my  energies  from  my  father’s 
to  my  husband’s  office.  I  employ  a 
housekeeper  to  manage  my  home,  and  I 
can  afford  to  do  so,  as  my  work  in  the 
office  repays  me  tenfold  her  salary.  I  am 
perfectly  happy.  I  have  no  time  for  all 
the  forebodings  and  fancies  which  make 
miserable  the  lives  of  most  of  my  woman 
friends.  I  only  wish  all  women  could  be 
brought  to  see  the  advantages,  the  superi¬ 
ority,  of  a  life  full  of  purpose  and  effort, 
in  comparison  with  the  aimless,  dreary  ex¬ 
istences  so  many  of  them  lead.” 


February, 

This  story  of  her  life  w.ns  not  told  to  me 
all  at  once,  but  from  time  to  time  as  I  saw 
her.  I  observed  her  with  much  attention. 
Her  well-knit  frame  and  steadfast  nervous 
system  never  once  drooped  beneath  that 
strain  of  another  life  drawing  upon  her 
health-resources.  Active  of  body  and  full 
of  intellectual  energy,  she  never  once 
flagged,  or  if  she  felt  the  need  of  mental 
or  physical  relaxation  succumbed  to  the 
sense  of  her  necessity. 

She  rode,  and  walked,  and  played  tennis. 

‘‘  Let  my  child’s  limbs,”  she  said, 
“  bo  well  developed  and  strong,  its  frame 
muscular,  and  full  of  vitality.” 

She  read,  and  wrote,  and  conducted 
her  business. 

“  Let  its  mind,”  she  said,  ”  be  active 
and  clear  ;  its  faculties  good,  its  talents 
quickened.” 

As  her  medical  adviser,  I  urged  upon 
my  beautiful  strong-minded  patient  some 
misgivings  I  felt.  1  might  as  well  have 
confided  them  to  the  winds. 

“  So  long,”  she  replied,  “  as  my  own 
health  is  good,  so  long  as  I  do  not  tire  in 
body  or  brain,  how  can  you  tell  me  I  do 
too  much.  The  child  must  inherit  the 
mother’s  health  ;  from  her  energies  it  de¬ 
rives  its  strength.” 

I  suggested  in  answer  an  idea  which  I 
had  not  in  those  days,  as  I  now  have,  been 
able  to  prove  by  experience,  viz.,  that  the 
continuance  of  so  energetic  and  active  a 
course  of  life  under  the  circumstances  of 
her  condition,  might  draw  upon  the  child’s 
resources. 

But  she  would  not  listen.  She  laughed 
her  clear,  strong  laugh.  “  That  can  be 
only  a  baseless  fancy,”  she  said.  “  I 
believe  in  the  fact  of  my  own  health,  the 
evidence  of  my  capability.  While  I  am 
full  of  energy,  physical  and  mental,  my 
child  must  have  out  of  my  abundant  vital¬ 
ity  more  than  enough  for  its  needs.” 

*  *  4c  *  * 

My  second  patient,  whom  I  will  call 
Mrs.  Eden,  came  to  me  two  mornings  after 
Mrs.  Graham’s  first  visit,  and  the  similarity 
of  condition  and  striking  differences  of 
their  character  and  feeling  suggested  to  my 
inquiring  mind  an  interesting  sequel. 

Mrs.  Eden  came  into  my  room,  a  quiet, 
delicate  looking  girl,  of  about  the  same 
age  as  my  other  patient,  with  a  pale  sensi¬ 
tive  face,  and  gray  wistful  eyes.  As  she 
entered  nervously,  her  slight  figure  seem¬ 
ing  to  shrink  from  observation,  her  soft 
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mouth  unsteady  with  feeling,  I  mentally 
contrasted  her  with  the  woman  who  had 
two  days  before  come  to  consult  me.  The 
tine  strength  and  self-confidence  of  the 
former  stood  out  in  bold  contrast  with  the 
timid  diffidence  of  my  present  visitor. 

Mrs.  Graham,  with  her  muscular  frame 
and  assertive  bearing,  was  a  creature  of 
essentially  different  fibre  from  that  of  the 
slender,  emotional  girl  who  now  stood  be¬ 
fore  me.  She  was  well,  though  delicately 
made.  Her  slight  figure  was  erect ;  the 
pose  and  carriage  graceful,  but  just  now 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of  timidity  about 
it,  expressive  of  indecision.  Her  eyes 
were  bright  and  full,  and  the  pallor  of  her 
complexion  was  not  unhealthy,  though 
sensitive  and  nervous. 

As  I  rose  to  receive  her,  she  quickened 
her  steps,  and  laying  a  clinging  hand  upon 
mine,  she  looked  into  my  face.  Bright 
tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and  they  shone 
with  a  moist  lustre. 

“  I  am  to  be  a  mother,”  she  said  with 
tremulous  lips,  ”  and  will  you  tell  me  how 
I  can  do  the  best  for  my  little  baby  ?” 
The  tears  overfilled  her  lids,  and  ran 
through  the  thick  lashes  on  to  her  cheeks. 

”1  am  very  foolish,”  she  continued, 
smiling  as  she  wiped  them  with  her  hand¬ 
kerchief,  ”  but  it  is  all  so  wonderful,  and 
I  am  so  afraid  !” 

I  tried  to  reassure  and  cheer  her. 

‘‘  Oh,  it  is  not  for  myself  I  fear,”  she 
answered  ;  “  but  it  is  such  a  sacred  trust, 
such  a  mighty  wonder,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
may  do  wrong — afraid  I  may  hurt  the  ten¬ 
der,  growing  life.  I  have  been  among 
the  children  of  the  poor,  and  have  seen  the 
crippled  limbs  and  carious  spines,  the  idiot 
heads,  and  eyes  that  are  blind,  and  I  have 
felt  we  cannot  do  a  greater  wrong  that  put 
such  an  inheritance  of  disease  upon  our 
children.  Surely  it  can  be  helped  ! 
Surely,  if  the  mother  give  out  of  her  health 
and  love  and  tenderness,  these  little  ones 
would  not  be  born  so  !” 

‘‘  But  suppose,”  I  replied,  “  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  mother  have  neither  health 
nor  tenderness  to  give  ?” 

“  It  is  terrible,”  she  said,  “  for  moth¬ 
erhood  to  be  so  undertaken.” 

I  was  much  attracted  by  my  new  pa¬ 
tient,  and  persuaded  her  to  talk  further. 
Comparing  her  with  Mrs.  Graham,  and 
wondering  if  their  views  were  as  dissimilar 
as  themselves,  I  tried  to  draw  from  her  her 
ideas  upon  this  subject  of  motherhood. 


She  was  not  a  talker,  and  had  no  very  defi¬ 
nite  views  to  propound.  She  had  formu¬ 
lated  no  theories,  and  had  not  considered 
the  question  until  the  knowledge  of  her 
approaching  responsibility  had  filled  her 
with  a  seiiuus  sense  of  its  gravity. 

She  had  always  been  what  is  called 
“  delicate,”  though  no  illness  or  definite 
symptom  of  disease  had  developed  itself. 

I  was  inclined  to  look  upon  her  delicacy 
as  having  no  origin  in  nor  likeness  to  ill- 
health  ;  it  was  only  that  her  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  was  highly  strung  and  sensitive,  and, 
vibrating  to  touches  which  less  highly, 
pitched  organizations  do  not  feel,  exercised 
and  exhausted  itself  on  planes  other  than 
practical.  Her  sympathies  and  emotions, 
more  fully  developed,  took  cognizance  of 
and  responded  to  things  of  which  less  im¬ 
aginative  natures  are  unconscious. 

In  contrasting  her  with  Mrs.  Graham,  I 
found  that  the  latter  could  walk  for  three 
hours  without  tiring,  while  an  hour’s  con¬ 
tinuous  walking  induced  fatigue  in  Mrs. 
Eden  ;  but  while  the  former  walked  in  the 
pride  of  her  strength,  keenly  enjoying  the 
freedom  of  movement  and  sustained  ac¬ 
tivity,  though  her  powers  of  observation 
were  acute,  and  nothing  on  the  road  failed 
to  arouse  her  attention,  yet  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  sense  with  nature  was  entirely  absent. 

For  Mrs.  Eden,  the  beauty  of  a  blossom, 
the  tints  and  grouping  of  a  bunch  of  leaves, 
the  gray-green  lichen  on  a  cottage  roof, 
the  sedge  and  bulrush  by  a  pool,  a  light¬ 
ning-blasted  lonely  oak,  the  rush  of  the 
wind  across  a  field  of  barley,  the  shimmer 
and  light  and'shadow  of  the  waking  world, 
all  these  struck  on  her  listening  sense, 
thrilling  and  sounding  a  thousand  echoes 
to  which  the  other’s  ears  were  deaf. 

Her  sympathies  were  so  attuned  as  to  be 
like  another  set  of  senses.  Beyond  the 
lens  which  gathered  the  rays  of  the  actual 
world  there  seemed  to  be  another  power  of 
sight,  where  all  images  were  thrown  upon 
the  retina  of  her  emotions  and  there  broke 
up  in  a  play  of  color  and  light. 

Where  Mrs.  Graham  perceived  a  fact 
standing  out  clear  and  sharp-edged  in  an 
atmosphere  of  reason,  Mrs.  Eden  saw  it 
with  ever-shifting  boundary  lines,  dissolv¬ 
ing  and  wavering  with  the  expansive  vi- 
bratile  motion  of  summer-laden  air.  I 
wondered,  in  those  days,  which  was  the 
higher  power  of  vision. 

Surely,  I  told  myself,  Mrs.  Graham’s 
clear,  rational  mind,  wherein  all  things 
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stand  out  in  definite  view  with  sharp-cut 
edge,  is  evidence  of  a  strong  and  perfect 
sight.  Surely  Mrs.  Eden  suffers  from  a 
kind  of  mental  shortsightedness  —  an 
astigmatism  of  the  mind.  But  misgivings 
would  come.  Is  it  not,  I  would  ask  my¬ 
self,  the  perception  of  a  little  beyond 
which  blurs  the  clearness  of  outline  ?  Is 
it  not  the  very  seeing  into  distance  which 
obscures  the  edge  of  that  which  is  near  ? 
Do  things  in  reality  stand  out  in  the  clear, 
definite  fashion  of  Mrs.  Graham’s  mind  ? 

Is  not  the  boundary  line  of  what  is  ever 
fading  and  dissolving  into  the  misty  light 
of  what  will  be  ?  As  men,  by  looking  only 
into  objects  near  them,  grow  shortsighted, 
does  not  the  mind,  so  treated,  also  lose  the 
power  of  seeing  into  distance  ?  Has  not 
Mrs.  Graham,  by  so  sharpening  up  her 

{>ower  of  focus,  blunted  her  power  of 
ligher  sight  ? 

With  this  notion  in  iny  mind,  I  ques¬ 
tioned  her.  I  found  her  practically  with¬ 
out  imagination,  practically  without  emo¬ 
tion.  She  had  a  stern,  definite  recogni¬ 
tion  of  duty  ;  she  had  a  steadfast,  definite 
feeling  of  affection,  and  these  were  firmly 
interwoven  with  and  inter-dependent  upon 
her  knowledge  and  her  reason.  But  into 
those  higher  realms  of  emotion,  where  the 
soul  rushes  with  a  cry  in  indefinite  yearn¬ 
ings  and  hopes,  where  the  bruised  heart 
distils  sweet  essence  in  the  subtle  air,  where 
the  spirit  of  human  ■'love  and  aspiration 
trembles  on  the  threshold  of  heaven,  into 
these  rarer  planes  of  feeling  her  rational 
sense  could  not  penetrate. 

“  Woman,"  she  said,  ‘^has  too  long 
been  the  slave  of  sentiment,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  slave  of  man.  Let  her  culti¬ 
vate  the  activity  of  her  mind  and  clear  out 
all  these  fancies,  let  her  develop  the 
healthy  muscles  and  energy  of  her  body 
and  exorcize  the  demon  hysteria.  Unre¬ 
strained  emotion — all  emotion  which  is  not 
entirely  under  control — is  a  weed  that 
chokes  the  mind.  We  need  pruning  and 
clearing  and  lopping,  lest  our  intelligence 
become  a  wilderness.” 

“  Would  you  trim  us  like  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  yew  trees — clip  us  to  definite 
shape  ?” 

“  Rather  that  than  the  old-fashioned 
garden  where  there  is  no  order.” 

“  But,  remember,  in  the  too  well-kept 
garden  you  reap  there  only  what  you  sow. 
In  the  wilder  garden,  where  nature  runs  a 
little  riot,  the  winds  of  the  air,  the  bird 


and  the  bee  scatter  seeds  from  many  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  old  wild  garden  brings  forth 
abundantly.” 

I  myself  bad  no  very  decided  views  on 
the  subject,  and  only  threw  out  stray  ob¬ 
jections  that  struck  me.  But  my  objec¬ 
tions  had  little  weight  with  her,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  partaking  as  they  did  of  the  nature 
of  theories,  they  would  not  have  been 
likely  to  move  her  who  asked  proof  and 
logical  showing  for  all  that  her  creed  ad¬ 
mitted. 

She  was  firmly  convinced  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  that  educational  system  which  de¬ 
mands  that  all  the  faculty  and  capability  of 
an  individual  be  developed  to  the  utmost, 
brought  entirely  under  the  volition  and 
control.  She  permitted  no  lounging, 
physical  or  mental,  no  dreaming  or  wan¬ 
dering  ot  wits.  ‘‘  Change  of  occupation,” 
she  said,  ‘‘  is  rest.  When  my  mind  is 
weary  of  work,  I  relax  the  strain,  and  alter 
the  direction  of  fatigue  by  physical  exer- 
tion.  I  will  not  allow  one  speck  of  dust 
to  dim  the  clearness  of  my  mind.  At 
school  and  college,  I  formed  these  good 
habits.  There  was  scarcely  a  moment  of 
my  day  which  was  not  guided  by  definite 
intention.  By  thus  constantly  directing 
the  channels  of  faculty,  we  bring  them 
under  complete  control,  increase  our  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  strengthen  immeasurably  our 
powers.  Recognizing  this,  we  can  only 
infinitely  regret  how  the  wealth  of  woman’s 
talent,  which  has  lain  dormant  through  the 
ages,  has  been  lost  to  the  world.  Hitherto 
one  half  of  the  talent  and  power  of  human¬ 
ity  has  been  silent  for  the  want  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  education  to  develop  it.  The 
race  might  have  advanced — evolution 
would  have  gone  on — at  just  twice  the  rate 
of  its  past  progress,  had  things  been  other¬ 
wise.  The  cultivated,  active-limbed,  fully- 
developed  woman  must  have  produced 
children  of  larger  growth,  and  man  would 
not  have  been  so  long  in  leaving  the 
cradle.” 

I  had  not  then,  nor  have  I  since,  met 
with  a  woman  possessed  of  so  remarkable 
an  intellect,  yet  withal  she  gave  the  im¬ 
pression,  as  clever  women  often  will,  of 
some  faculty  missing,  and  that  the  faculty 
of  sympathy.  With  all  her  beauty  and 
talent,  one  never  grew  to  love  her.  Armed 
cap  a  pie  in  the  strength  of  her  self-confi¬ 
dence,  she  made  no  appeal  to  the  affec¬ 
tions. 
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Mrs.  Eden  was  an  artist.  She  possessed 
considerable  artistic  appreciation  and  feel¬ 
ing,  but  she  WHS  somewhat  deficient  in  the 
power  of  execution.  She  felt  the  glow 
and  fervor  of  a  great  artistic  conception, 
her  feeling  clothed  it  round  with  light  and 
color,  but  her  hands  failed  in  the  expres* 
sion.  Like  most  true  women,  her  nature 
was  essentially  artistic  ;  like  most  true 
women,  she  was  deficient  in  large  executive 
power.  The  conception  leapt  from  her 
brain,  strong  in  outline  and  color  ;  the 
expression  fell  on  the  canvas  somewhat 
feebly,  only  a  shadow  as  it  were  of  the 
fancy  it  reflected.  Her  talent  was  uncer¬ 
tain,  and,  at  best,  nothing  remarkable. 
She  made  graceful  drawings  and  pretty 
studies.  She  illustrated  books  very  charm¬ 
ingly,  but  the  power  of  sustained  idea  and 
fully-grappled  talent  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  great  work  was  not  hers.  “  It 
seems  as  if,”  she  said,”  the  thought  were 
lost  somewhere  in  ray  nature  before,  it 
reaches  ray  fingers,  as  if  some  mesmeric 
touch  of  the  outer  world  puts  a  languor  on 
my  hands.”  And  so  it  was.  Her  nervous 
system  was  so  sensitive  that  it  answered  to 
the  least  vibration  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  ripple  of  a  bird’s  wing,  the  cry  of  a 
wounded  creature,  the  laugh  of  a  child, 
the  rumble  of  a  distant  wheel,  the  rustle  of 
the  trees,  each  and  every  eddy  that  stirred 
the  current  of  the  air,  broke  on  her  listen¬ 
ing  sense  in  little  wavelets  of  emotion. 
Yet  she  was  not  unpractical.  Her  house 
was  well  ordered,  and  was  a  charming 
home.  After  her  marriage  she  gave  up 
her  profession,  continuing  her  artistic  work 
as  an  interest  only,  and  a  means  of  amuse¬ 
ment. 

During  the  period  preceding  her  child’s 
birth,  it  was  curious  how  all  her  mental 
creative  power  seemed  to  have  deserted 
her.  I  have  known  her  to  sit  for  an  hour 
with  pencil  in  hand,  before  her  blank  paper, 
but  no  inspiration  would  come.  It  was  as 
if  there  were  some  intimate  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  mental  and  physical  creative 
power,  and  that  while  this  latter  was  being 
drawn  upon  for  motherhood,  its  corre¬ 
sponding  faculty  on  the  mental  plane  was 
in  abeyance. 

On  one  occasion,  she,  by  a  strong  effort, 
constrained  her  forces,  compelled  her  fancy 
to  produce,  her  pencil  to  express  ;  but  the 
reactionary  impulse  showed  itself  in  so 
violent  an  emotional  depression,  that  I 
strongly  forbade  such  another  attempt. 

Nbw  Sirijh. — VoL.  LIII.,  No.  2. 


The  reaction,  she  as-sured  me,  was  a 
sympathetic  correspondence  with  her  un¬ 
born  infant’s  condition,  this  having 
suffered  temporarily  fiom  her  forced  exti- 
tions.  ‘‘  All  my  strength,”  she  said, 
”  seems  drawn  into  the  little  life  ;  all  my 
powers  silent  that  the  little  sense  may  hear. 
My  heart  beats  softly,  that  it  may  beat 
with  the  baby  heart.  The  very  breath  I 
take  seems  an  inspiration  of  God’s  air  into 
the  baby  lungs.  I  cannot  touch  the  little 
hands  or  kiss  the  little  face,  but  I  love  it — I 
love  it  ere  ever  it  is  born.” 

«  «  «  sc  IS 

Comparing  my  two  patients  in  their 
great  dissimilarity,  which,  I  asked  myself, 
is  the  higher,  truer  type  of  woman  ? 
What,  indeed,  is  the  essential  of  woman¬ 
hood — what  the  crucial  test  ?  To  this  lat¬ 
ter  query  there  came  ringing  up  on  all  sides 
the  answer.  Motherhood — motherhood, 
that  function  propter  quod  est  mulier.  It 
was  useless  to  combat  by  little  s})eciou3 
falsehoods  of  today’s  philosophy  that 
truth  upon  which  the  world  stands,  to  deny 
this,  the  hinge  of  human  progress,  the 
pivot  of  evolution. 

I  came  back  to  the  incontrovertible 
axiom.  Motherhood  is  the  true  test  of 
womanhood.  That  education  and  train¬ 
ing,  therefore,  which  best  fit  her  for  this 
function  are  for  her  true  development. 
The  best  mother  is  the  best  woman.  She 
who  is  able  best  to  bring  her  faculties  to 
the  focus  of  motherhood  is  the  most  highly 
developed  of  her  sex  ;  she  it  is  who  has 
travelled  along  the  right  lines  of  progress  ; 
she  it  is  whose  education  has  been  the  high¬ 
est.  Though  her  nature  never  undergo  the 
test,  she  who  is  most  fitted  for  this  mar¬ 
vellous  function  is  the  fittest  of  women  in 
all  life’s  other  wonranly  functions.  Upon 
the  best  motherhood  must  the  progress  of 
nations  depend  ;  upon  the  proper  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  duty  the  evolution  of  human¬ 
ity  turns.  Woman  it  is  who  assimilates 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  interprets  it  in 
the  capacity  of  her  children. 

I  resolved,  then,  to  leave  the  solution  of 
the  problem  as  to  which  of  my  patients 
was  the  higher  feminine  type  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  results.  She  whose  child  should 
prove  to  be  the  better  human  type,  physi¬ 
cally,  mentally,  and  morally  ;  she  it  was 
whom  I  would  adjudge  the  true  model  of 
her  sex. 

And  surely,  thought  I,  Mrs.  Graham, 
with  her  fully- developed  physique  and  in- 
13 
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tellect,  with  all  her  powers  quickened  into 
blight  and  rare  activity — surely,  she  it  is 
who  must  best  know  and  can  best  inter¬ 
pret  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  surely  the  child 
of  her  who  is  in  the  van  of  womankind 
must  lead  humanity’s  march.  As  she  has 
quickened  her  executive  and  productive 
powers  on  all  planes,  ceitainly  on  this  also 
must  her  capacity  be  greater. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Some  few  years  later  I  am  in  a  position 
to  answer  the  question  I  then  asked  my¬ 
self.  1  am  able  also  to  biing  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  tbe  results  of  subse¬ 
quent  similar  experiences.  The  first-born 
of  my  two  patients  are  of  strikingly  dis¬ 
similar  type,  as  dissimilar  as  are  their 
mothers.  There  is  no  mediocrity  about 
them  ;  none  of  that  averageness — if  I  may 
use  the  word — which  makes  the  comparison 
of  individuals  so  difiicult. 

The  child  of  the  one — the  woman  whose 
intellectual  and  physical  powers  arc  ab¬ 
normally  superior  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
her  sex — her  child  is  as  far  below  the 
average  of  mankind  as  Mrs.  Eden’s  is  su¬ 
perior  to  it  I  can  still  recall  the  cry  of 
horror  and  disappointment  that  broke  from 
Mrs.  Graham’s  lips  at  the  first  sight  of  her 
baby.  It  was  the  only  occasion  upon 
which  I  knew  her  well  disciplined  nervous 
system  to  be  startled  out  of  its  control.  It 
was  a  bitter,  terrible  moment.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  the  poor  infant  might  easily  have 
disappointed  a  far  less  ambitious  mother. 
As  the  nurse  held  it  to  her,  clad  in  its  long 
white  frock,  the  light  fell  full  upon  its  face, 
and  then  she  broke  out  in  that  bitter  cry. 
The  wasted,  puny  frame,  the  low-browed, 
ill-developed  head,  the  sunken,  vacant  eyes 
— the  wretched  baby  was  such  a  horrible 
contrast  to  its  strong  limbed,  vigorous, 
brilliant  mother.  The  infant’s  sickliness, 
and  a  habit  it  had  of  moaning  constantly 
as  if  in  pain,  though  no  reason  could  be 
found  for  its  complaint,  seemed  like  a  pite¬ 
ous,  feeble  protest  against  some  wrong 
d,  ne  it. 

It  was  only  with  the  utmost  care  the 
child  was  reared.  The  disappointed 
mother,  with  her  strict  sense  of  duty,  be¬ 
stows  much  attention  upon  him,  but  he  re¬ 
mains  a  backward,  fretful,  unhealthy  boy, 
far  behind  his  fellows  in  intelligence  as  he 
is  in  health.  He  is  stunted  and  ill  de¬ 
veloped,  with  a  narrow  bulging  forehead, 
sunken  cunning  eyes,  and  sensual  mouth. 

His  intellect  is  of  a  very  inferior  calibre. 


February, 

shallow,  quick  and  selfish,  and  he  has  a 
marked  deficiency  of  moral  perception. 
Ilis  health  is  bad,  his  temper  morose,  lie 
is  a  source  of  continual  vexation  and  cha¬ 
grin  to  his  handsome,  clever  mother  ;  the 
deficiencies  of  his  mind  and  heavy  indo¬ 
lence  of  his  nature  irritating  and  annoying 
her  at  every  turn. 

#  *  4c  4c  4c  4c 

The  first-  born  of  my  other  patient  is  of 
a  very  different  type.  A  bright,  healthy, 
strong-limbed  boy,  he  shows  a  remarkable 
intelligence  ;  he  is  gifted,  indeed,  with 
extraordinary  talent,  and  promises  to  be  a 
man  of  great  attainment. 

He  has  a  beautiful  intellectual  head  and 
face,  a  well-built,  sturdy  physique  and  fine 
nervous  energy.  Though  so  young,  he 
shows  himself  steady  of  purpose,  loving 
and  generous  of  heart,  and  his  brain¬ 
power,  approaching  in  no  way  to  precocity, 
is  most  exceptional. 

4C  4c  4c  4c  4c 

A  greater  contrast  it  is  difficult  to  im¬ 
agine  than  exists  between  the  children  of 
the  two  mothers. 

That  of  the  one  is  so  essentially  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  humanity,  that  of  the  other 
is  as  if  in  him  evolution  had  taken  a  back¬ 
ward  step,  so  inferior  is  he  to  the  average 
of  bis  kind. 

No  one  seeing  this  degenerate  child  of 
eminently  superior  parents  could  but  be 
struck  by  the  thought  that  some  cause 
more  potent  and  forceful  than  chance  must 
have  determined  his  striking  inferiority. 

Overcome  by  the  seriousness  of  the  truth 
involved,  I  set  myself  to  explain  the 
marvel. 

Could  it  be,  I  asked  myself,  that  Mrs. 
Graham’s  rare  physical  and  mental  capa¬ 
bility  was  drawn  from  the  reserve  force  of 
her  offspring  ?  Can  it  be  that  nature 
stores  in  the  undifferentiated  faculty  of 
one  generation  the  capacity  of  the  next, 
and  that  Mrs.  Graham  had  artificially 
forced  into  activity,  and  for  her  own  use, 
the  latent  power  of  her  son  ? 

Was  she  in  her  extraordinary  and  ab¬ 
normal  efforts  drawing  upon  a  naturally 
dormant  evolutionary  store,  wherein  lay 
her  child’s  human  inheritance  ? 

Is  the  extreme  reading  of  woman's  rights 
a  record  of  her  children’s  wrongs  ? 

Does  the  blunting  of  her  fibre  in  the 
treadmill  of  over-training  make  it  incapa¬ 
ble  of  those  delicate  mind  vibrations  which, 
too  fine  to  move  the  hand  or  guide  the 
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pen,  arc  the  echoes  of  a  distant  higher 
plane,  that  arc  registered  and  gathered  in 
the  mother’s  heart,  to  heighten  the  pitch 
and  raise  the  keynote  of  her  children’s 
voices  ? 

Had  Mrs.  Graham,  in  attuning  and  con¬ 
trolling  to  definite  purpose  each  iota  of 
her  powers,  spoilt  their  assonance  with  the 
faint,  vague  call  of  progress  sounding  from 
the  hill-tops  ?  Whatsoever  the  method  of 
her  error,  it  is  certain  that  in  her  child  evo¬ 
lution  had  slipped  backward,  the  strong, 
beautiful,  assertive  amazon  had  mothered 
a  pigmy. 

The  sensitive,  fine-souled  nature  of  the 
other  had  answered  to  a  higher  touch,  and 
in  her  child  evolution  seemed  to  take 
almost  two  steps  onward.  Her  artistic 
mind,  allowed  free  play,  idealized  the  im¬ 
age  of  man,  and  her  child  was  born  a  hero. 
Her  physical  powers,  unexhausted  by 
effort,  had  produced  a  fine  nervous  health 
in  her  offspring. 

«  *  4t  «  • 

My  two  first  patients  are  typical  and 
extreme  cases,  but  since  their  cases  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  an  all-important  truth,  I  have 
been  able  to  bring  the  weight  of  many  sub¬ 
sequent  experiences  to  establish  in  my 
mind  the  conviction  that  an  education 
which  develops  up  and  cultivates  the  fac¬ 
ulties  to  the  full,  leaving  no  reserve  of 
undifferentiated  power,  can  but  have  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  next  generation, 
whose  resources  are  thereby  exhausted. 
That  the  continuous  strain  of  business  or 
professional  pursuits,  as  also  of  great  social 
exertions,  during  the  periods  preceding 
the  birth  of  a  child  must  of  necessity  show 
itself  in  the  inferiority,  physical,  mental, 
or  moral  of  that  child,  interfering,  as  it 
must,  with  the  physical  and  mental  com¬ 
posure  of  the  mother,  and  spending  the 
nervous  forces  essential  to  the  proper 
growth  and  evolution  of  the  embryo. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  embryo  curi¬ 
ously  and  marvellously,  in  its  development, 
passes  through  the  various  phases  of  evo¬ 
lution  by  which  mankind  has  come  up  ; 
that  in  its  earlier  stages  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  to  which  of  the  animal  kingdom 
it  will  eventually  belong. 

By  analogy  we  may  conclude  that  the 
child  passes  later  through  the  stages  of 
development  man  has  assumed  since  he 
became  distinctly  human.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  then  to  irnaffine,  supposing  the  mat€>'nal 


power  to  fail,  that  the  child' s  evolution  may 
stop  short,  its  human  development  be  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  lower  plane,  and  an  inferior 
type — anterior  to  the  age  in  which  it  is 
born — may  be  brought  into  existence. 

We  are  too  ready  to  consider  that  if  a  *• 
child  be  born  of  a  strong  constitution,  the 
mother  has  fulfilled  her  duties  ;  but,  sup¬ 
posing  the  child  to  be  a  healthy  specimen 
only  of  a  type  lower  than  its  parents,  is 
there  not,  in  fact,  a  further  failure  of  pa¬ 
rental  responsibility  than  takes  place  when 
a  child,  more  sickly  in  constitution,  yit 
morally  superior,  is  produced. 

The  relation  between  mother  and  child 
is  far  more  intimate  than  is  commonly  be¬ 
lieved.  We  see  a  striking  evidence  of 
this  in  those  cases,  by  no  means  infre¬ 
quent,  in  which  a  woman  remains  well  and 
healthy  so  long  as  she  brings  forth  only 
sickly  infants,  but  the  birth  of  a  vigorous 
child  is  the  date  of  her  distinct  constitu¬ 
tional  deterioration.  She  is  never  after¬ 
ward  equally  strong.  The  effort  of  nature 
in  the  production  of  a  healthy  offspring 
seems  to  have  sapped  the  very  foundations 
of  her  vigor.  She  has  given,  it  appears, 
a  portion  of  her  life-power  in  the  putting 
forth  of  a  higher  human  blossom. 

The  motherhood  of  a  complex  race  is 
not  at  all  the  insignificant  function  we  ate 
in  the  habit  of  considering  -it.  Every 
fibre  of  the  woman’s  nature  is  strung  to 
the  tension  of  a  higher  note,  her  faculties 
strained  to  the  effort.  She  may  not 
suffer  from  any  definite  disease,  but  her 
strength  is  devoted  to  the  needs  of  the 
developing  life  ;  her  soul  is  faint,  her 
limbs  are  languid,  because  in  her  nature  is 
making  an  onward  stride. 

It  is  untenable  that  during  so  trying  and 
important  a  period  she  should  be  weighted 
by  the  cares  of  bread  winning.  Xo  woman 
undergoing  the  trial  of  motherhood  should 
be  engaged  in  any  pursuit  which  absorbs 
her  best  energies  and  strains  her  attention. 

She  should,  so  far  as  she  is  able,  limit  her 
efforts  and  conserve  her  strength,  in  order 
that  this  may  be  expended  in  the  fulfilling 
of  that  maternal  responsibility  she  has 
undertaken. 

The  fact  that  this  is  in  some  instances 
an  automatic  and  more  or  less  mechanical 
condition,  which  does  not  at  all  detract 
from  a  woman’s  health  and  energies,  but 
allows  her  to  perform  with  ease  other 
arduous  obligations,  sho«s  only  that  in 
such  the  bond  of  sympathy  between  mother 
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and  child  ia  missing,  that  she  is  insensitive 
to  or  careless  of  its  needs. 

The  faculty  of  good  motherhood — the 
possession  of  great  mother-power — which 
shows  itself  not  in  quantity  but  in  the  finer 
quality  of  the  offspring,  is  a  distinct  talent ; 
and  surely,  when  we  consider  that  upon 
it  the  vital  question  of  humanity’s  evolu¬ 
tion  turns,  we  may  regard  this  talent  as 
not  the  least  to  which  woman  may  aspire. 

Suitable  general  education  and  freedom 
are  necessary  for  the  development  of  this 
wonderful  talent,  but  during  that  epoch  in 
which  it  is  seeking  expression  all  other 
faculties  must  perforce  be  more  or  less 
silent. 

Let  no  woman  be  compelled  to  seek 
marriage  as  a  means  of  livelihood  ;  no  po¬ 
sition  can  be  more  demoralizing.  Let  her 
education  be  such  that  it  will  enable  her 
to  support  herself  till  love — if  this  happen 
— tempt  her  from  her  independence.  But 
let  her  then  recognize  marriage  and  moth¬ 
erhood  as  gateways  of  self-saciifice,  enter¬ 
ing  which  she  must  be  content  to  give  up 
in  a  measure  her  material  independence, 
and  to  spend  her  powers — at  least  for  a 
time — in  another  direction. 

The  education  and  training  she  has  un¬ 
dergone — unless,  as  is  unfortunately  too 
often  the  case  in  these  days  of  forced  cul¬ 
tivation,  they  have  been  so  extreme  as  to 
warp  her  nature  and  spoil  her  woman- 
power — will  make  her  the  better  wife  and 
mother.  But  the  utmost  care  is  needed 
in  the  training  of  women — the  possible 
mothers  of  the  race — that  their  delicate 
physical  sensitiveness  should  not  be  blunted 
by  extremes  of  exercise,  their  special  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  characteristics  distort¬ 
ed  and  defoimed  by  mental  strain  ; 

For  woman  is  not  nndevelopt  man 

But  diverse. 

This  is  no  call  for  the  relegation  of 
woman  to  the  position  she  held  in  those 
days  when,  uneducated  and  undeveloped, 
she  was  pitiably  and  to  a  demoralizing  ex¬ 
tent  dependent  upon  the  other  sex  for  all 
the  advantages  she  possessed.  All  I  ad¬ 
vance  is  a  protest,  lest  in  the  keen  excite¬ 
ment  of  her  new  independence,  the  lush 
and  activity  of  her  new  interests,  she  shall 
be  forgetful  of  that  grave  trust  the  welfare 
of  her  children,  and,  through  them,  of  the 
progress  of  the  race. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all  authorities  on  the  subject  of  nervous 


diseases,  tells  us  that  only  about  one  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  in  a  hundred  is  physically  fit  for 
motherhood,  and  we  who,  from  the  rest¬ 
lessness  and  overwork  of  our  lives  to-day 
sit  with  tlie  spectre  of  nerve  exhaustion 
ever  at  our  board,  are  rapidly  approximat¬ 
ing  to  the  physical  condition  of  our 
American  cousins. 

The  type  given  in  Mrs.  Graham,  of  a 
woman  who  has,  without  injuring  her 
health,  diverted  into  the  vortex  of  her  self¬ 
assertiveness  and  self-expression  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  her  mother-power — not,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  her  power  of  producing  children, 
but  that  capability  which  every  true  woman 
possesses  of  adding  her  quotum  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  race— is  certainly  less 
common  than  is  that  of  the  woman  whose 
health  is  broken  and  her  mind  defoimed 
by  physical  or  mental  overstrain. 

I  met  the  other  morning  some  fifty  or 
sixty  girls  trooping  out  of  a  high  school, 
and  observing  these  with  attention — 
through  my  physiological  glasses,  as  it 
were — I  stood  aghast  at  the  picture  of 
womanhood  projected. 

The  girls  ranged  in  age  from  twelve  to 
sixteen,  and  the  sallow  skins,  nerveless 
faces,  sexless  look,  lustreless  or  spectacled 
eyes,  and  heavy  anaemic  lips  of  the  greater 
number — a  small  proportion  being  bright- 
eyed,  eager  neurotics — told  a  pitiable  story 
of  constitutions  being  wrecked  between  two 
forces  ;  on  the  one  hand,  nature  struggling 
to  develop  a  healthy  efiicient  womanhood  ; 
on  the  other,  over-education  exhausting 
the  nerve-power  and  demagnetizing  the 
blood  by  long,  close  hours  of  study  and 
aiduous  application. 

Just  at  the  most  trying  epoch  of  her  ex¬ 
istence,  when  the  future  of  her  constitu¬ 
tion  trembles  in  the  balance,  the  woman- 
child  is  taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  generally 
with  the  worst  possible  results.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  health  of  body  and  mind  are  irrevo¬ 
cably  lost ;  the  spontaneity  and  originality 
trodden  out  of  the  tender  unformed  na¬ 
ture  on  the  tread-wheel  of  high  pressure. 

It  is  in  the  conservation  of  character 
that  woman  retains  her  inherent  talent  of 
motherhood  ;  in  that  education  which 
develops  and  cultivates  her  natural  facul¬ 
ties,  instead  of  substituting  for  these  mas¬ 
culine,  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  neuter 
attributes  artificially  formed  by  the  imma¬ 
turity  and  dwarfing  of  her  womanhood. 

In  our  modern  fashion  we  do  honor  to 
her  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  a 
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lovely  talent  of  Ringing,  but  we  give  small 
credit  to  her  who  has  so  kept  holy  and 
watered  with  “  the  rain  of  deep  feeling,” 
in  this  arid,  dusty  highway  of  civilization’s 
inarch,  the  sanctuary  of  her  nature  that  it 
shall  bring  forth  beautiful  human  blos¬ 
soms.  We  honor  the  Christ-child,  and 
the  pure  Virgin  heart  of  the  Mother  who 
hare  Him.  For  nineteen  hundred  years  we 
have  set  before  us  as  a  model  the  sacred 
life  and  teaching  of  the  Nazarene,  but  we 
have  been  deaf  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Virgin-Mother,  which  is  a  marvellous 
message  to  woman,  putting  before  her  the 
ideal  motherhood  of  the  Holy  Son. 

Some  day  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the 
function  of  motherhood,  which  woman  is 
sneeringly,  in  modern  parlance,  said  to 


possess  “  in  common  with  the  cow,”  will 
be  highly  esteemed  and  held  to  be  immeas- 
nrably  superior  to  those  small  talents  of 
tongue  and  hand  which  are  now  considered 
as  of  so  much  greater  worth.  Instead  of 
being  regarded  as  the  sign  of  her  inferi¬ 
ority.  the  power  of  expressing  the  inherent 
beauty  and  wealth  of  her  nature  by  the 
bringing  forth  of  a  lovely  human  type  will 
be  a  talent  most  coveted  by  woman,  and 
most  honored  by  man. 

Happy  he 

With  such  a  mother  !  faith,in  womankind 
Beats  with  his  blood,  and  trust  in  all  things 
high 

Comes  easy  to  him,  and  tho’  he  trip  and  fall. 
He  shall  not  blind  his  soul  with  clay. 

— National  Review. 
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It  is  nearly  sixty  years  since  Sir  Walter 
Scott  died,  and  now  the  Journal  from 
which  Lockhart  gave  many  interesting  ex¬ 
tracts  in  his  admirable  biography  is  pub¬ 
lished  without  abridgment.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  -book,  the  most  pathetic  work  of  a 
great  master  of  pathos,  and  a  beautiful 
revelation  of  a  character  more  worthy  per¬ 
haps  of  study  than  the  author’s  finest 
works.  Scott  was  never  so  great  as  in  the 
years  of  adversity  and  pain  of  which  he 
takes  count  in  these  pages,  but  apart  from 
his  splendid  gifts  as  a  poet  and  imagina¬ 
tive  writer,  and  in  spite  of  some  obvious 
failings,  there  was  never  a  time  in  which 
he  did  not  merit  the  unbounded  love  and 
honor  he  received.  No  one  conscious  of 
irreat  powers  could  have  been  more  hum¬ 
ble  than  Scott,  more  free  from  vanity  and 
from  the  petty  jealousies  which  so  often 
beset  men  of  letters.  Imagination  did 
not  lead  him  astray,  as  it  has  led  men  of 
weaker  fibre  ;  for  his  sense  of  duty  was 
strong,  and  so  were  his  affections.  lie 
was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men  be¬ 
cause  he  sought  to  find  in  everybody  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  his  love  and  sympathy, 
but  his  large-heartedness  was  combined 
with  indomitable  energy  and  the  most 
masculine  understanding.  No  one  could 
take  any  liberties  with  the  ‘‘  Sheriff 
but  the  poorest  people  on  his  estate  at  Ab¬ 
botsford  learned  to  love  him,  and  one  of 


them  said  :  “  Sir  Walter  talks  to  us  as  if 
we  were  blood  relations.”  His  nature 
was  indeed  largely  sympathetic.  “  If 
God  bears  with  the  very  worst  of  us,”  he 
writes,  ‘‘  we  may  surely  endure  each 
other,”  a  saying  that  may  remind  some 
of  my  readers  of  the  beautiful  Jewish  le¬ 
gend  with  which  Jeremy  Taylor  concludes 
his  great  work  ‘‘  The  Liberty  of  Prophesy¬ 
ing.”  As  the  story  is  very  brief,  the  di  • 
gression  may  be  pardoned.  Abraham,  it 
is  said,  had  hospitably  entertained  a  very 
old  man  who  came  to  his  tent  weary  with 
age  and  travel,  but  on  finding  that  he  did 
not  worship  the  God  of  Heaven,  he  thrust 
him  out  “  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night.” 
Then  God  called  to  Abraham  and  asked 
him  where  the  stranger  was,  and  the  pa¬ 
triarch  told  what  he  had  done.  ”  God 
answered  him,  ‘  I  have  suffered  him  these 
hundred  years  although  he  dishonored  Me, 
and  couldst  thou  not  endure  him  one 
night  when  he  gave  thee  no  trouble  ?  ’ 
Upon  this,  saith  the  story,  Abraham 
fetched  him  back  again  and  gave  him 
hospitable  entertainment  and  wise  instruc¬ 
tion.” 

Scott  kept  his  feelings  sternly  under  re¬ 
straint,  and  perhaps  wisely,  for  his  heart 
was  as  tender  as  a  woman’s.  Despite 
thirty  years  of  happy  married  life,  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  an  early  and  lost  love 
haunted  him  to  the  last  ;  and  of  this  great 
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man’s  filia]  affection  a  beautiful  illustration 
is  related  by  his  biographer. 

Perhaps  the  most  touching  evidence  of  his 
early  domestic  feelings  was  exhibited  to  his 
execntors  when  they  opened  his  repositories 
in  search  of  his  testament  the  evening  after 
his  burial.  On  lifting  up  his  desk  we  found 
arranged  in  careful  order  a  series  of  little  ob¬ 
jects  which  had  obviously  been  so  placed  there 
that  his  eye  might  rest  on  them  every  morn¬ 
ing  before  he  began  his  tasks.  These  were 
the  old-fashioned  boxes  that  had  garnished  his 
mother's  toilette,  when  he,  a  sickly  child, 
slept  in  her  dressing-room  ;  the  silver  taper- 
stand  which  the  young  advocate  had  bought 
for  her  with  his  first  five  guinea  fee  ;  a  row  of 
small  packets  inscribed  with  her  hand,  and 
containing  the  hair  of  those  of  her  offspring 
that  had  died  before  her  ;  his  father's  snuff¬ 
box  and  etui-case,  and  more  things  of  the  like 
sort  recalling  “  the  old  familiar  faces.”  The 
same  feeling  was  apparent  in  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  his  private  apartment.  Pictures  of 
his  father  and  mother  were  the  only  ones  in 
his  dressing-room.  .  .  .  Even  his  father's 
rickety  washing-stand,  with  all  its  cramped  ap¬ 
purtenances,  though  exceedingly  unlike  what 
a  man  of  his  very  scrupulous  habits  would 
have  selected  in  these  days,  kept  its  ground. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  tell  once 
more  the  story  of  Sir  Walter’s  life,  but 
there  are  several  passages  in  it  that  it  will 
be  well  to  mention  before  we  come  to  the 
days  of  darkness  recorded  in  the  Journal. 
This  ”  wondrous  Potentate,”  as  Words¬ 
worth  called  him,  was  for  many  a  long 
year  one  of  the  happiest,  the  busiest,  and 
the  most  prosperous  of  men.  And  we 
may  add  that  no  one  was  less  injured  by 
prosperity.  With  a  brain  teeming  with 
imagination,  and  a  spirit  that  exulted  in 
its  strength,  he  regarded  labor  as  the 
charter  of  existence,  and  submitted  with 
goodwill  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law.  For 
six  and  twenty  years  as  Clerk  of  Session 
he  was  at  his  post  for  hours  daily  when 
the  courts  were  sitting  at  Edinburgh. 
Never  to  be  doing  nothing  was  one  of 
Sjott’s  mottoes,  and  he  was  as  active  in 
the  pursuit  of  recreation  as  of  work.  He 
was  a  daring  rider,  a  stout  player  at  single¬ 
stick,  and  in  spite  of  lameness  a  ‘‘  desper¬ 
ate  climber.”  Spartan-like,  he  taught  his 
children  to  laugh  at  danger. 

In  his  early  days  there  was  nothing  that 
Scott  loved  better  than  to  ramble  over  the 
Border  country,  making  friendly  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  people,  and  storing  up  in 
his  wonderful  memory  the  old  legends  and 
ballads  of  which  he  made  such  good  use 
in  after  years.  The  publication  of  the 
‘‘  Border  Minstrelsy,”  with  the  introduc- 
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tion  and  notes,  was  the  first  feather  in 
Scott’s  cap  as  a  poet  and  man  of  letters. 
Then  came  ”  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel,”  a  poem  which  took  the  world  by 
storm  by  its  freshness  and  originality,  and 
by  its  vigorous  rush  of  verse.  This  was 
followed  by  “  Maimion,”  for  which  he 
received  1,000  guineas  before  the  poem 
was  published  ;  and  three  years  later  ap¬ 
pealed  ‘‘  The  Ijady  of  the  Lake,”  which 
put  upward  of  2,000  guineas  into  the 
poet’s  purse,  and  nray  be  said  to  have 
opened  Scotland  to  English  tourists.  It 
is  not  Scott’s  finest  work  as  a  poet,  but 
no  poem  ever  aroused  more  passionate 
enthusiasm.  Swarms  of  visitors  hurried 
to  I>och  Katrine,  and  “  the  post  hoise 
duty  in  Scotland  rose  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.” 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  public  did  -not 
dazzle  Scott,  who  wrote  afterward  that 
never,  even  when  it  was  in  the  highest 
fashion  with  the  million,  had  he  been  a 
partisan  of  his  own  poetry.  “  The  Lord 
of  the  Isles”  and  ”  Rokeby”  completed 
his  crowning  achievements  in  verse,  and 
then  thinking,  with  his  usual  modesty, 
that  his  poetical  sun  had  set,  he  turned  to 
prose. 

The  earliest  hours  of  the  morning  were 
given  to  his  desk,  and  by  the  breakfast 
hour  he  had  done  enough,  as  he  said  e.\- 
pressively,  ‘‘  to  break  the  neck  of  the 
day’s  work.”  Then  by  one  o’clock,  when 
he  was  his  own  master,  and  the  courts 
were  not  sitting,  he  would  mount  his 
horse  and  ride  out  with  his  hounds,  whom 
he  treated  as  friends.  He  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  we  are  told,  even  to  his  dogs,  and 
when  one  of  his  favorites  died  he  declined 
an  invitation  to  dinner,  previously  accept¬ 
ed,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  lost  ”  an 
old  friend.” 

The  amount  of  prose  wiiting  and  edit¬ 
ing  Scott  achieved  in  a  few  years  when  in 
the  full  vigor  of  manhood  was  enormous, 
but  no  literary  toil  was  ever  allowed  to 
banish  wife  or  children  from  his  study  or 
to  interfere  with  the  homely  duties  of  life 
and  with  the  claims  of  society.  To  keep, 
he  said,  in  the  course  and  stream  of  daily 
life  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  literary  man. 

The  most  brilliant  period  of  Scott’s 
career  lay  between  the  years  1814  and 
1825,  for  in  those  years  he  poured  forth 
with  startling  rapidity  a  aeries  of  the  no¬ 
blest  prose  fictions  which  the  world  has 
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seen.  Meanwhile  he  was  lord  of  Abbots¬ 
ford  and  “  the  whole  world’s  darling.” 
The  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the  Wa- 
verley  Novels  was  faithfully  kept  for  years, 
but  friends  who  knew  Scott  familiarly  felt 
th  it  there  was  but  one  man  in  Scotland 
who  could  have  written  them.  The 
“Great  Unknown”  gained  a  reputation 
which  he  would  not  acknowledge,  and 
wherever  he  travelled  was  welcomed  with 
the  enthusiasm  generally  given  to  a  con¬ 
queror.  And  a  conqueror  Sir  Walter  was, 
not  only  in  a  poetical  sense  through  the 
exercise  of  his  splendid  imagination,  but 
because,  as  Mr.  Palgrave  has  pointed  out, 
he  entirely  removed  the  antagonism  which 
had  previously  existed  between  the  Saxon 
and  the  Gael.  “  This,”  he  writes,  “  maj 
be  regarded  on  the  whole  as  his  greatest 
achievement.  He  united  the  sympathies 
of  two  hostile  races  by  the  sheer  force  of 
geniu.s.  lie  healed  the  bitterness  of  cen¬ 
turies.” 

Through  the  years  in  which  Scott 
reached  the  high-water  mark  of  his  pros¬ 
perity,  he  gained  a  princely  fortune  and 
kept  open  house  at  Abbotsford,  a  mansion 
now  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  Scott’s 
ambition  and  his  weakness  to  found  a 
family,  and  the  creatures  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  were  of  less  account  in  his  eyes  than 
the  prospect  of  creating  a  new  branch  of 
the  clan  of  Scott.  This  seems  like  an  ig¬ 
noble  ambition,  but  it  was  not  wholly  so, 
for  it  was  caused-,  in  great  measure,  by  a 
reverence  for  old  institutions  and  for  fam¬ 
ily  ties.  The  simplicity  and  manliness  of 
his  character  were  never  injured  by  this 
illusion,  but  it  led  him  into  commercial 
speculations  that  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
these  woildly  hopes.  How  his  fortunes 
were  wrecked  cannot  be  told  here,  and  is 
probably  familiar  to  our  readers.  Enough 
to  say  that  the  prospect  of  ruin  stared  Sir 
Walter  in  the  face  very  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  his  Journal,  which  begins  on 
November  20,  1825,  and  ends  on  April 
16,  1832. 

And  now  let  us  open  these  deeply  inter- 
esting  volumes  and  see  how  bravely  the 
writer  battled  with  a  stormy  sea.  In  the 
month  of  January  1826  Scott,  who  was 
then  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  teamed  that 
he  was  a  ruined  man,  with  obligations  that 
amounted  to  about  £130,000. 

“  Naked  we  entered  the  world,”  he 


writes,  “  and  naked  we  leave  it — blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord  !  I  feel  neither 
dishonored  nor  broken  down  by  the  bad 
— now  really  bad  news  I  have  received.  I 
have  walked  my  last  on  the  domains  I 
have  planted,  sate  the  last  time  in  the  balls 
I  have  built.  But  death  would  have  taken 
them  from  me  if  misfortune  bad  spared 
them.  My  poor  people  whom  I  loved  so 
well  !” 

His  resolve  was  instantly  made.  He 
would  put  forth  all  his  strength  and,  if  life 
were  spared,  pay  his  creditors  in  full. 
This  noble  purpose  was  achieved  after  Sir 
Walter’s  death,  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
his  life.  His  .steady  flow  of  industry,  so 
far  from  being  lessened  by  this  terrible 
disaster,  was  stimulated  by  it,  and  he 
worked  on  with  undaunted  courage  until 
the  brain  was  exhausted  and  the  pen  fell 
from  his  hand. 

“  When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not 
single  spies,  but  in  battalions,”  and  this 
saying  of  Shakespeare  was  but  too  true  in 
Scott’s  case.  Not  long  after  the  great 
blow  to  his  fortunes,  Lady  Scott,  who  had 
suffered  long  from  illness,  lay  dying  at 
Abbotsford  at  the  time  when  her  husband 
was  forced  by  his  official  duties  to  leave 
for  Edinburgh.  Five  days  afterward  the 
end  came.  Scott  felt  the  loss  in  the  very 
depths  of  his  being.  After  some  days  he 
writes  :  “  I  do  not  know  what  other  folks 
feel,  but  with  me  the  hysterical  passion 
that  impels  tears  is  of  terrible  violence,  a 
sort  of  throttling  sensation,  then  succeed¬ 
ed  by  a  state  of  dreamy  stupidity  in  which 
I  ask  if  my  poor  Charlotte  can  actually  bo 
dead.  I  think  I  feel  my  loss  more  than 
at  the  first  blow.” 

Later  on,  when  the  fresh  sadness  of  the 
loss  w'as  over,  he  writes  : 

“  In  the  evening  we  had  music  from  the 
girls,  and  the  voices  of  the  harp  and  viol 
were  heard  in  my  halls  once  more,  which 
have  been  so  long  deprived  of  mirth.  It 
is  with  a  mixed  sensation  I  hear  these 
sounds.  I  look  on  my  children  and  am 
happy  ;  and  yet  every  now  and  then  a 
pang  shoots  across  my  breast.  It  seems 
so  strange  that  my  poor  wife  should  not 
be  there.” 

The  allusions  to  his  loss  are  frequent, 
and  all  the  more  touching  since  Scott’s  stoi¬ 
cism  demanded  the  suppression  of  feeling. 
At  the  same  time  his  bodily  strength  was 
failing.  After  a  hard  day’s  work  on  the 
“  Life  of  Napoleon”  he  writes,  “  My 
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head  aches,  ray  eyes  ache,  my  back  aches, 
so  does  my  breast,  and  I  am  sure  my  heart 
aches  :  and  what  can  Duty  ask  more 
Duty,  however,  in  Scott’s  judgment  did 
ask  more,  and  was  ever  urging  him  to  un¬ 
paralleled  exertions.  In  two  years  he 
earned  for  his  creditors  by  the  labors  of 
his  pen  very  nearly  £40,000.  “  Wood- 

8t<»ck  ”  produced  £8,000,  and  the  “  Life 
of  Napoleon  ”  in  nine  volumes,  the  most 
laborious  work  he  ever  undertook,  brought 
in  £18,000.  “  It  was,”  says  Lockhart, 

“  the  work  of  one  twelvemonth,  done  in 
the  midst  of  pain,  sorrow,  and  ruin.”  This 
was  the  man  who  could  write,  ”  When 
did  I  ever  like  labor  of  any  kind  ?” 

And  now  in  addition  to  other  labors  Sir 
Walter  began  to  write  his  “  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,”  one  of  the  most  charming 
books  that  came  even  from  his  magical 
pen.  These  historical  tales,  the  delight  of 
children  and  also  of  their  elders,  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  more  enthusiasm  than  any  one 
of  his  books  since  ‘‘  Ivanhoe.”  He  him¬ 
self  thought  the  work  well  done,  and  wrote 
in  his  Journal  that  he  ”  would  as  soon 
compose  histories  for  boys  and  girls  which 
may  be  useful,  as  fictions  for  children  of 
a  larger  growth.”  It  was  seldom  that  he 
thought  well  of  his  own  writings.  On  this 
score  it  is  stated  that  he  was  not  only  in¬ 
accessible  to  compliments  but  even  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  truth.  He  disliked  to  hear 
his  books  praised  or  talked  about,  but 
learning  upon  one  occasion  that  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  had  expressed  his  admiration  of  his 
works,  he  said,  ‘‘  To  have  produced  any 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Dr. 
Chalmers  is  indeed  something  to  be  proud 
of.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  a  man  of  the  truest 
genius.  I  will  thank  you  to  repeat  all 
you  can  recollect  on  the  subject.” 

The  “  Tales  of  a  Grandfather”  Scott 
appears  to  have  retained  in  his  own  hands. 
‘‘  If  I  work,”  he  writes,  ‘‘  to  the  amount 
of  £10,000  a  year  for  the  creditors,  I 
think  I  may  gain  a  few  hundreds  for  my 
own  family  at  by-hours.”  In  the  spring 
of  1828  he  took  his  daughter  Anne  to  Lon¬ 
don,  for  he  was  longing  to  see  his  boys 
and  Lockhart  and  Sophia  and  the  darling 
grandson  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  the 
‘‘  Tales.”  The  poor  child  had  given 
many  a  pang  to  Scott,  for  his  life  seemed 
to  hang  upon  a  thread,  and  there  are  few 
things  more  pathetic  in  the  Journal  than 
the  references  to  this  engaging  boy  who 


died  a  few  months  before  his  grandfa¬ 
ther. 

Something  may  be  said  about  this  Lon¬ 
don  journey,  which  was  not,  sixty  years 
since,  the  cheap  and  easy  matter  it  is  now¬ 
adays.  The  travellers  slept  the  first  night 
at  Carlisle,  “a  sad  place,”  Scott  writes, 
‘‘in  my  domestic  remembrances,  since  here 
I  married  my  poor  Charlotte.  She  is  gone 
and  I  am  following  faster  perhaps  than  I 
wot  of.  It  is  something  to  have  lived  and 
loved  ;  and  our  poor  children  are  so  hope¬ 
ful  and  affectionate  that  it  chastens  the 
sadness  attending  the  thoughts  of  our  sep¬ 
aration.”  After  visiting  among  other 
places  Warwick,  Leamington,  and  Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon,  Scott  and  his  daughter 
reached  London  in  six  days,  and  ‘‘  had  a 
joyful  meeting,  I  promise  you.”  ‘‘  I 
looked  into  my  cash,”  he  writes,  “  and 
found  £53  had  diminished  on  the  journey 
down  to  about  £3.  In  former  days  a 
journey  to  London  cost  about  £30  or 
thirty  guineas.  It  may  now  cost  one- 
fourth  more.  But  I  own  I  like  to  pay 
postilions  and  waiters  rather  more  liberally 
than  perhaps  is  right.  I  hate  grumbling 
and  sour  faces.  ” 

Had  Mrs.  Lockhart  read  the  Journal, 
she  would  probably  have  objected  to  her 
father’s  comments  on  her  youngest  infant. 
‘‘  My  name-son,  a  bright  and  blue-eyed 
rogue,  with  flaxen  hair,  screams  and  laughs 
like  an  April  morning  ;  and  the  baby  is 
that  species  of  dough  which  is  called  a 
fine  baby.  I  care  not  for  children  till  they 
care  a  little  for  me.” 

During  Scott’s  visit  Mrs.  Lockhart  had 
to  take  her  ‘‘  poor  little  Johnnie”  to 
Brighton,  and  Anne  Scott  accompanied 
her  sister.  This  saddened  the  London 
sojourn,  and  ultimately  he  was  left  alone 
with  his  younger  son  Charles,  then  a  clerk 
in  the  Foreign  Office.  ‘‘  And  this  is  the 
promised  meeting  of  my  household  !”  is 
Sir  Walter’s  melancholy  comment.  How¬ 
ever,  he  remained  in  London  for  some 
time,  going  everywhere,  and  seeing  all  the 
great  personages  of  the  day,  from  poets 
to  princes. 

Now  he  breakfasts  with  Rogers,  now 
dines  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
now  ‘‘  with  Mr.  Peel — a  great  Cabinet 
affair,  and  too  dignified  to  be  very  amus¬ 
ing.”  Then  be  is  entertained  at  that  home 
of  literary  lions.  Holland  House,  or  sits  to 
Ilaydon  for  his  portrait,  or  breakfasts  at 
Somerset  House  on  tea  and  coffee  and 
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bread-and-butter,  “  which  is  poor  work 
and  Scott  thinks  that  a  slice  of  ham,  some 
broiled  fish,  or  a  mutton  chop  “  would 
have  been  becoming  so  learned  a  body" 
as  the  Royal  Society.  Every  day  brought 
its  invitation,  and  Scott  records  how,  on 
one  of  these  busy  days,  he  dined,  by  com¬ 
mand,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

I  was  presented  to  the  little  Princess  Vic¬ 
toria — I  hope  they  will  change  her  name — the 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown  as  things  now 
stand.  The  little  lady  is  educated  with  much 
care,  and  watched  so  closely  by  the  Duchess 
and  the  principal  governess  that  no  busy  maid 
has  a  moment  to  whisper,  “  Yon  are  heir  of 
England.”  I  suspect  if  w  e  could  dissect  the 
little  head,  we  should  find  that  some  pigeon 
or  other  bird  of  the  air  had  carried  the  matter. 

Then  Sir  Walter  went  to  Brighton  in  a 
coach  which  performed  the  distance  in  six 
hours,  and  was  happy  to  find  himself  “  at 
Sophia’s  quiet  table,  and  am  only  sorry 
that  I  must  quit  her  so  soon.” 

Father  and  daughter  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  together,  and  the  gay  metropolis — it 
was  then  the  height  of  the  season — gave 
him  once  more  the  welcome  he  deserved. 
It  contained  at  that  time  a  “  nest  of  sing¬ 
ing  birds,”  including,  in  addition  to  the 
Wizard  of  the  North,  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  Southey,  Rogers,  and  Moore. 
On  leaving  London  Scott  sums  up  under 
nine  headings  the  advantages  of  the  trip. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  writer  that  of 
these,  six  are  services  rendered  to  other 
people.  Even  in  his  worst  straits  we  find 
him  thinking  and  laboring  for  others. 
“There  would  be  little  gain,”  he  says, 
“  in  doing  a  kind  act  if  you  did  not  suffer 
pain  or  inconvenience  upon  the  score." 

The  reader  will  already  have  observed 
that  one  of  Scott’s  first  thoughts  at  the 
news  of  his  commercial  failure  was  for  his 
“  poor  people,"  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  in  this  fall  of  his  fortunes  his  servants 
declined  to  leave  so  good  a  master.  Lock¬ 
hart  relates  that  the  butler,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  the  easy  chief  of  a  large  establishment, 
was  willing  to  do  half  the  work  of  the 
house  at  probably  half  his  former  wages, 
and  that  old  Peter,  his  coachman  of  five 
and  twenty  years’  standing,  became 
ploughman  in  ordinary,  “  and  so  on  with 
all  that  remained  of  the  ancient  train,  and 
all  seemed  happier."  One  old  laborer  on 
the  estate  when  he  heard  of  Scott’s  mis¬ 
fortunes  “  went  to  bed  and  said  he  would 
not  rise  again,  and  kept  his  word.” 

Writing  in  Edinburgh  Sir  Walter  says, 


“  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  at  Abbotsford  to 
get  rid  of  this  town,  where  I  have  not  in 
the  proper  and  social  sense  of  the  word  a 
single  friend  whose  company  pleases  me. 
In  the  country  I  have  always  Tom  Pur- 
die.”  Tom’s  first  introduction  to  the 
Sheriff  was  as  a  prisoner  charged  with 
poaching.  Scott  detected  the  good  qual¬ 
ities  of  the  man  and  made  him  his  shep¬ 
herd.  Then  he  was  promoted  and  became 
his  master’s  forester  and  constant  compan¬ 
ion  in  the  woods  of  Abbotsford.  Always 
at  hand  when  Scott  wanted  an  arm  to  lean 
on,  he  would  also  find  his  way  into  the 
splendid  library  in  his  ploughman’s  garb 
and  see  that  the  books  were  in  good 
order.  He  used  to  talk  of  his  piaster’s 
works  as  “  our  books,”  and  said  the  read¬ 
ing  of  them  was  the  greatest  comfort  to 
him,  “  for  whenever  he  was  off  his  sleep, 
which  sometimes  happened,  he  had  only 
to  take  one  of  the  novels,  and  before  he 
read  two  pages  it  was  sure  to  set  him 
asleep.”  Tom  died  suddenly  in  the  days 
when  the  comfort  of  his  help  was  most 
needed,  and  Scott  wrote,  “  There  is  a 
heart  cold  that  loved  me  well,  and  I  am 
sure  thought  of  my  interest  more  than  of 
his  own.  I  have  seldom  been  so  much 
shocked.” 

The  tremendous  strain  upon  brain  and 
heart  were  fast  telling  upon  Sir  Walter, 
and  the  Journal  makes  many  a  sad  disclos¬ 
ure  of  physical  and  mental  suffering.  He 
complains  of  violent  rheumatic  headaches, 
and  that  the  joints  of  his  knees  are  so  stiff 
and  painful  in  rising  and  sitting  down  that 
he  can  hardly  help  screaming.  “I  am 
very  ill  to-day,”  he  writes,  “  with  a  rheu¬ 
matic  headache  and  a  still  more  vile  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  affection  which  fills  my  head 
with  pain,  my  heart  with  sadness,  and  my 
eyes  with  tears.  It  is  a  most  hang-dog 
cast  of  feeling,  but  it  may  be  chased  away 
by  study  or  by  exercise.  The  last  I  have 
always  found  most  successful,  but  the  first 
is  most  convenient.  I  wrought,  there¬ 
fore,  and  endured  all  this  forenoon.  ”  The 
lameness  which  he  suffered  and  laughed  at 
in  youth  gave  him  intense  pain  at  times, 
buc  there  were  graver  evils  to  be  borne, 
and  in  February  1830  he  had  a  fit  which 
for  a  short  time  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  speech.  Later  on  in  the  same 
year  he  records  that  he  sank  stupefied  on 
the  floor.  One  bad  symptom  after  an¬ 
other  is  noted  in  the  Journal,  and  still  Sir 
Walter  toiled  on  with  an  iron  will  that  no 
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pliysic«l  suffering  could  subdue.  “  T  will 
never,”  he  had  written,  ‘‘  relax  my  labor 
in  these  affairs  either  for  fear  of  pain  or 
love  of  life.  I  will  die  a  free  man,  if  hard 
working  will  do  it.” 

His  latest  tale,  “  Count  Robert  of 
Paris,”  showed  the  failure  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  imagination,  and  Scott  was  keenly 
conscious  of  the  loss. 

I  Lave  suffered  terribly,  that  is  the  truth, 
rather  in  body  than  in  mind,  nnd  I  often  wish 
I  could  lie  down  and  sleep  without  waking. 
But  I  will  fight  it  out  if  I  can.  It  would  argue 
too  great  an  attachment  of  consequence  to  my 
literary  labors  to  sink  under.  Did  I  know*  how 
to  begin,  I  would  begin  this  very  day,  although 
I  knew  I  should  sink  at  the  end.  After  all, 
this  is  but  fear  and  faintness  of  heart,  though 
of  another  kind  from  that  which  trembles  at  a 
loaded  pistol.  My  bodily  strength  is  terribly 
gone  ;  perhaps  my  mental  too. 

In  the  family  circle,  we  are  told,  Scott 
seldom  spoke  of  his  illness,  and  always 
hopefully,  but  in  the  Journal  he  writes  of 
himself  as  “perhaps  setting  like  a  day 
that  has  been  admired  as  a  fine  one  :  the 
light  of  it  sets  down  amid  mists  and 
storms.” 

At  length  it  was  resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  southern  climate,  and  the  Gov- 
ernme'nt  placed  a  vessel  at  his  disposal. 
Before  leaving  Abbotsford  Sir  VV^alter  was 
visited  by  his  great  brother  poet,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  the  memory  of  that  parting  is 
beautifully  recalled  in  “Yarrow  Revisited.” 
The  fine  sonnet  written  at  the  same  time, 
“  On  the  departure  of  Sir  Weaker  Scott 
for  Naples, ”  is  probably  familiar  to  our 
readers,  but  the  final  lines  may  be  quoted  : 

“  Lift  up  your  hearts,  ye  Mourners!  for  the 
might 

Of  the  whole  world’s  good  wishes  with  him 
goes ; 

Blessings  and  prayers,  in  nobler  retinue 

Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror 
knows. 

Follow  this  wondrous  Potentate.  Be  trae. 

Ye  winds  of  ocean  and  the  midland  sea. 

Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenope.” 

In  Italy  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  occasion¬ 
ally  flashes  of  his  old  spirit,  but  the  change 
effected  no  real  improvement ;  and  the 


February, 

death  at  Weimar  of  the  poet  Goethe, 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  visit  on  the  return 
journey,  made  him  eager  to  go  home. 

He  had  left  London  on  September  23, 
1831,  and  after  another  apoplectic  tit, 
reached  Abbotsford  in  a  hopeless  condition 
in  July  1832.  He  had  been  in  a  state  of 
complete  uncon-sciousness,  but  -as  he  ap¬ 
proached  his  home  he  began  to  look  about 
him,  and  when  his  eye  caught  the  towers 
of  Abbotsford  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  be  kept  in  the  carriage.  The  next 
morning  he  awoke  with  perfect  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  was  wheeled  about  the  garden 
and  through  his  rooms  in  a  chair.  “  I 
have  seen  much,”  he  said,  “  but  nothing 
like  my  ain  house — give  me  one  turn 
more.  ’  ’ 

On  the  following  day  he  begged  Lock¬ 
hart  to  read  to  him  ;  when  asked  from 
which  book,  he  said,  “  Need  you  ask  ? 
there  is  but  one.”  He  listened  to  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  ; 
and  when  it  was  finished  he  said,  “  Well, 
this  is  a  great  comfort  ;  I  have  followed 
you  distinctly,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  weie  yet 
to  be  myself  again.”  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  he  died  Sir  Walter  is  said  to  have 
asked  the  nurse  to  read  a  I'salin.  “  She 
proceeded  to  do  so,  when  he  gently  in¬ 
terposed,  saying,  ‘  No,  no,  the  Scotch 
Psalms.’  After  reading  to  him  a  little 
while  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  moved 
nearer  the  window,  through  which  he 
looked  long  and  earnestly  up  and  down 
the  valley  and  toward  the  sky,  and  then 
on  the  woman’s  face,  saying,  ‘  I’ll  know 
it  all  before  night.’  ” 

“  About  half-past  one  p  m.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  21,”  writes  his  biographer  and  son- 
in-law,  “  Sir  Walter  breathed  his  last,  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  children.  It  was  a 
beautiful  day — so  warm  that  every  window 
was  wide  open — and  so  perfectly  still,  that 
the  sound  of  all  others  most  delicious  to 
his  ear,  the  gentle  ripple  of  the  Tweed 
over  its  pebbles,  was  distinctly  audible  as 
we  knelt  around  the  bed,  and  his  eldest 
son  kissed  and  closed  his  eyes.” — Leisure 
Hour. 
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WINTER. 

BY  6.  E.  T. 

A  KINDLY  host  is  Winter  hoar, 

With  icy  fingers,  warm  of  heart  ! 
Who  numbs  us,  till  at  every  pore 
We  tingle  with  a  grateful  smart  ! 


And  welcome  are  the  winter  nights, 

With  cat  beside  the  hearth  close  curled  ! 
And  all  the  fireside’s  dear  delights, 
Oblivious  of  the  outer  world, 


Where  snow  upon  the  meadow  lies, 

And  leafless  branches  shiver  baie. 

And  stars  oft  blink  their  aching  eyes. 
That  look  so  long  through  frozen  air  ! 


Then,  haply,  while  the  shrill  winds  wail, 
If  lonesome  on  Life’s  ills  we  brood. 
We  seek  some  spirit- kindling  tale 
To  rouse  us  from  this  heavy  mood  ; 


Or  from  the  chest  belike  we  take 
Some  faded  letters,  long  unread  ; 
And  once  more  for  the  cherished  sake 
Of  eager-winged  hours  tied, 


We  read  them,  seeming  now  to  hear 
Mute  voices  ring  in  happy  chime — 

Like  leaves  of  Autumn  stained  and  sear 
They  fill  our  hearts  with  summer-time  ! 


And  if  our  eyes  will  fondly  blur. 
We  pile  of  logs  a  merry  pyre. 
And  list  the  cat’s  contented  purr. 
And  homely  gossip  of  the  fire. 


And  still  a  pleasure  without  end 
It  is,  upon  a  winter’s  night. 

To  sit  in  converse  with  a  friend. 
Cheered  by  the  flickering  firelight. 


Then  welcome  is  the  harsh  discord 
Of  hailstones  on  the  window-pane. 
That  sweeter  music  doth  afford 

Than  scented  drops  of  summer  rain  ! 


— Academy. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  HAREM. 

BY  ADALET. 


Every  country  has  some  customs  and 
traits  of  character  which  belong  essentially 
to  itself,  and  nowhere,  I  think,  does  this 
exist  more  than  in  Turkey.  Of  course  as 
the  Mussulman  turns  for  every  law,  social 
as  well  as  religious,  to  the  Koran,  which 
to  him  is  the  sole  arbiter  of  right  and 
wrong,  he  cannot  but  differ  essentially 
from  other  nations  ;  and  the  silence  kept 
by  Christians  about  us  has  always  seemed 
surprising  to  me,  for  nowhere  could  be 
found  better  tools  for  any  author  in  search 
of  novelty. 

The  different  traits,  habits,  and  customs 
existing  in  a  harem  ;  the  strange  supersti¬ 
tion,  the  childlike  faith,  the  barbarous 
credulity  of  the  black  ;  the  deep  religious 
sentiment,  the  intriguing  habit,  and  the  sad 
spectacle  of  a  noble  character  perverted  by 
want  of  education,  which  the  Circassian 
usually  exhibits  ;  the  haughty  superiority, 
innate  selfishness,  and  proud  scepticism  of 
the  Turkish  girl,  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
become  the  pen  of  the  greatest  author  liv¬ 
ing.  But,  however  that  may  be,  none  have 
written  about  us,  and  we  are  as  little 
known  with  thousands  of  Europeans  visit¬ 
ing  us  daily  as  we  were  when  no  Christian 
could  pass  the  sacred  threshold  of  a  harem. 

We  aie  now  little  by  little  changing,  and 
the  reforms  operating  in  the  harem  are 
slowly  but  surely  mining  our  social  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Turkish  girl  of  the  per'od  has 
been  for  a  long  time  looking  with  deep 
disaffection  on  customs  which  leave  her 
powerless  and  make  her,  so  to  apeak,  an 
alien  in  her  father’s  house.  Till  very 
lately,  however,  she  was  in  a  too  great 
minority  to  act  ;  in  nearly  every  great 
harem  there  are  at  the  most  three  Turkish 
girls  to  perhaps  a  hundred  Circassians, 
among  whom  are  frequently  included  the 
ladies  of  the  house,  and  in  fact  the  moth¬ 
ers  of  those  Turkish  girls,  their  father’s 
mother  and  their  grandfather’s  mother, 
were  all  Circassians  also.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  Turkish  girl  ought  to  count  her¬ 
self  as  more  than  half  Circassian,  but 
against  this  she  has  a  very  comfortable 
theory  (taken  from  no  less  a  person  than 
the  prophet  himself),  which,  in  a  country 
where  woman  is  counted  as  a  slave,  ex¬ 
plains  that  children  belong  essentially  to 


their  father  and  can  only  count  their  de¬ 
scent  from  him  ;  so,  armed  with  this,  she 
will  look  on  the  Circassians  with  a  hardly 
disguised  contempt,  rather  amusing  to 
witness,  as  in  reality  the  Circassians  are 
the  mistresses  of  the  harem,  where  they 
reign  supreme.  In  sober  truth  we  count 
for  very  little  in  our  homes,  where  we  are, 
however,  treated  with  more  respect  than 
any  other  of  its  inmates  ;  but  though  our 
father’s  wives  themselves  will  lise  when 
we  enter  a  room,  will  give  us  the  pre-emi¬ 
nence  everywhere  and  will  never  name  us 
without  adding  the  title  hanem  (lady), 
we  know  well  that  we  have  less  influ¬ 
ence  in  our  father’s  house  than  the  lowest 
slave. 

A  European  lady  would  be  surprised  if 
this  was  stated  to  her,  as  no  Christian  has 
understood  the  real  social  position  of  a  Cir¬ 
cassian  in  a  harem.  To  a  European  lady 
a  slave  is  a  servant,  a  creature  who  works, 
and  who  from  the  fact  of  being  bought  is 
to  be  pitied,  but  who  ranks  even  lower  in 
her  estimation  than  her  cook  or  her  cham¬ 
bermaid.  I  would  not  for  worlds  state 
this  to  a  Circassian  slave,  because  by  the 
fact  of  being  a  Mohammedan  a  slave  holds 
herself  superior  to  any  Christian  lady  in 
existence,  and  will  look  down  on  her  with 
as  much  contempt  as  the  other  would  show 
toward  her  servant.  A  slave  will  work, 
but  she  will  never  consider  herself  abased 
by  it  ;  to  her  the  period  during  which  she 
works  being  considered  as  a  sort  of  proba¬ 
tion  which  must  inevitably  end  one  day  in 
her  marriage.  An  English  lady  once  asked 
me  if  she  should  shake  hands  with  a  slave. 
I  told  her  it  would  be  a  mere  act  of  cour¬ 
tesy  which  depended  on  her  own  wishes, 
but  I  did  not  tell  her  that  if  she  had  not 
done  it  the  slave  would  have  been  seriously 
offended.  A  slave  coming  into  a  room, 
in  an  old-fashioned  harem,  will  mix  in  the 
conversation  held  there  without  any  sur¬ 
prise  being  testified,  nor  will  any  be  felt. 
This  gill  may  become  a  lady  any  day,  and 
in  treating  her  as  one  beforehand  we  take 
off  very  much  of  the  awkwardness  which 
would  else  ensue.  To  this  rapid  change 
of  position  to  which  all  Circassians  ^re 
liable,  and  which  fill  our  harems  with  Cir¬ 
cassian  ladies  as  well  as  slaves,  may  be 
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traced  the  real  cause  of  the  want  of  power 
felt  by  the  Turkis-h  girls.  Formerly  a 
Turk  rarely  married  his  country-woman  ; 
on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  ‘  exchange 
is  no  robbery,’  he  would  marry  a  Circas¬ 
sian  woman  slave,  and  give  his  sister  to  a 
Circassian  man  slave  or  to  some  penniless 
Circassion  subaltern  in  the  Turkish  army. 
This  was  caused  by  the  innate  love  of 
power  existing  in  both  sexes.  A  Turkish 
girl  wedded  to  her  equal  would  by  the 
laws  of  religion  feel  herself  obliged  to  treat 
her  husband  with  nearly  servile  respect, 
wliile  when  wedded  to  one  so  decidedly 
her  inferior  she  would  be  mistress  in  her 
own  house  and,  reigning  supreme  over  her 
husband  and  slaves,  would  never  fear  a 
rival.  However,  as  I  stated  in  another 
paper,  this  ended  when  our  brothers  went 
to  Paris  and  Oxford,  and  we  became  civ¬ 
ilized  and  learned  to  wish  for  better  things. 
Now  Tuikish  ladies  are  always  married  to 
Turkish  gentlemen  and  the  Circassian 
harems  aie  becoming  scarcer,  though  our 
fathers  are  still  married  to  Circassians  and 
in  our  first  homes  slaves  are  still  more 
powerful  and  will  probably  continue  so 
till  a  new  generation  formed  of  our  chil¬ 
dren  will  arise. 

Slaves  are  rarely  jealous  of  each  other 
when  one  rises  to  be  a  lady,  nor  will  the 
fortunate  one  treat  the  other  with  anything 
like  piide.  I  have  seen  a  lady,  the  wife 
of  a  rich  pacha,  rise  from  her  seat  in  a 
saloon  and  kiss  the  hand  of  a  slave  stand¬ 
ing  near  without  any  surprise  being  testi¬ 
fied  by  the  bystanders.  When  a  slave,  the 
other  had  been  the  superior  of  this  lady, 
and  now  that  chance  had  raised  her  to  a 
high  eminence  she  could  not  act  other¬ 
wise.  This  continued  friendship  between 
slaves,  which  will  survive  the  most  sepa¬ 
rate  foitunes,  is,  I  think,  one  of  their  most 
beautiful  traits  of  character.  I  never  saw 
a  slave  who  was  jealous  of  the  higher  for¬ 
tunes  of  a  comrade  or  unwilling  to  render 
her  homage  if  the  other  had  accepted  it  ; 
they  view  such  chances  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  will  kiss  the  hem  of  the  dress 
of  an  ancient  inferior  who  has  been  sud¬ 
denly  raised  to  a  high  position,  as  joyfully 
as  that  of  a  Turkish  girl.  This  kind  feel¬ 
ing  will,  however,  instantly  disappear  if 
by  an  unfoitunate  hazard  both  are  elevated 
to  the  same  position  in  a  harem  ;  and  it 
would  be  unnatural  were  it  not  so,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  five  or  six  wives 
'  with  only  one  husband  between  them  to 


exist  without  experiencing  any  sentiment 
of  jealousy. 

1  must  explain  here  the  real  position  of 
those  wives,  as  this  is  also  another  subject 
of  which  Europeans  are  very  ignorant. 
First  of  all,  then,  there  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  legitimate  wife  and  the 
odalisques.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a  man 
was  twenty  his  father  would  go  to  the 
slave-market,  and  send  home  a  few  slaves 
from  which  his  son  would  be  expected  to 
choose  a  wife  ;  this  once  over,  and  the 
contract  of  the  fortunate  one  written,  the 
father  would  consider  his  duty  done,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  the  bridegroom  himself, 
who  would  in  his  turn  buy  a  couple  or 
two  of  slaves,  ostensibly  for  his  wife  but 
really  for  himself.  During  the  life  of  the 
father  these  would  still  be  considered  as 
slaves — that  is,  supposing  the  son  U\es 
with  him  in  the  same  house  ;  for  the  fa¬ 
ther,  considering  himself  bound  to  protect 
the  wife  he  had  procured,  would  never 
permit  them  to  attain  another  rank.  But 
at  the  father’s  death  his  own  wives  would 
retire  to  their  children’s  homes,  and  the 
son’s  wife  would  then  be  installed  as  lady 
of  the  house,  while  the  others  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  title  of  odalisques  and  each  pos¬ 
sess  her  own  suite  of  apartments,  her  own 
slaves,  her  own  table,  and  when  her  chil¬ 
dren  are  older,  perhaps  her  own  carriage  ; 
the  harem  would  thus  be  divided  into 
lodgings,  where  each  lady  would  lead  as 
separate  a  life  as  if  she  lived  in  a  different 
home,  but  over  which  the  chief  lady  would 
still  possess  the  privilege  of  reigning  su¬ 
preme.  The  real  position  of  those  oda¬ 
lisques  is  difficult  to  explain  clearly  ;  they 
rank  much  lower  than  their  children  but 
much  higher  than  their  slaves  ;  in  fact,  if 
being  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  as  they 
choose,  if  doing  no  more  menial  work  than 
we  ourselves  when  married  are  obliged  to 
do  for  our  husbands,  if  commanding  others, 
constitute  a  lady,  then  they  rank  as  high 
as  ourselves  ;  but  still,  however  that  may 
be,  they  know  that  their  position  is  essen¬ 
tially  insecure,  for,  if  their  children  were 
to  die,  they  would  instantly  fall  from  their 
high  position,  or,  if  retaining  it,  would 
still  be  assured  that  on  the  day  of  their 
husband’s  death  they  could  not  count  in 
any  way  on  their  rivals’  children  for  mercy 
or  protection.  They  would  then  be  mar¬ 
ried  out  to  some  ancient  servant  or  else  per¬ 
haps  pensioned,  and  they  naight  even  be 
sold,  for  they  would  then  rank  with  the 
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slaves  ;  but  in  justice  I  must  add  that  this 
is  done  so  rarely  that  not  one  instance  of 
it  has  ever  come  under  my  notice. 

Life  in  a  harem  is  much  the  same  as 
that  led  by  a  community  of  nuns,  with  the 
difference  that  a  Circassian  lady  has  not 
even  the  solace  of  reading,  as  they  rarely 
receive  an  education  and  are  nearly  always 
profoundly  ignorant.  The  first  work  of  a 
Circassian  lady  will  be  when  rising  to  re¬ 
pair  to  her  husband’s  room  and  dress  him  ; 
this  done  satisfactorily,  she  will  then,  in 
company  with  her  rivals,  sweep  his  room, 
make  his  bed,  and  dust  his  clothes  :  where 
ends  her  menial  service  for  the  day  ;  each 
will  then  retire  to  her  own  room  and  sew 
for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  surrounded 
hy  her  slaves,  their  task  being  only  enli¬ 
vened  by  the  visit  of  some  Turkish  girl  of 
the  house,  or  better  still  one  of  those  old 
women — sometimes  former  slaves,  but 
oftener  poor  Turks — who  go  from  harem 
to  harem  gaining  their  livelihood  by  tell¬ 
ing  long  and  wonderful  tales,  saying  pra)'- 
ers  for  the  dead,  repeating  scandal  or 
scraps  of  poetry,  and  who,  in  a  place 
where,  as  I  said  before,  none  can  read,  are 
the  only  and  much  prized  newspapers. 

These  women  are  as  unscrupulous  as  they 
are  amusing,  and  to  them  is  traced  every 
love  affair  which  occurs  in  a  harem.  They 
have  an  astounding  genius  for  intrigue 
and  never  have  been  known  to  miss  an  oc¬ 
casion  for  using  it ;  no  master  of  a  bouse 
can  bear  them,  but  he  cannot  refuse  them 
a  free  entrance  to  his  harem,  as  he  fears 
their  bitter  tongue,  which  would  make  sad 
havoc  with  his  family  reputation. 

These  women  will  then  enter  every 
harem  and  enliven  the  long  hours  with 
their  tales.  I  could  never,  however,  in¬ 
duce  one  of  them  to  tell  one  in  the  d  y- 
tinie — they  seem  to  think  it  unlucky  and 
will  consecrate  the  day  to  scandal — but  in 
the  evening  when  ladies  and  slaves  are  all 
assembled  in  the  garden  by  moonlight,  the 
lute  being  hushed,  the  dance  having  end¬ 
ed,  and  tric'trac  having  palled  at  last, 
every  one  will  surround  her  as  she  tells  one 
of  those  wonderful  tales  of  love  and  bat¬ 
tle,  or  a  more  weird  story  of  a  midnight 
ghost  which  she  will  not  scruple  in  assev¬ 
erating  has  been  witnessed  by  heiself.  I 
have  often  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
graceful  scene  which  the  slaves  form  when 
thus  listening  to  her.  They  will  lie  about 
in  the  moonlight  dressed  in  their  long  in- 
taras  (a  loose  flowing  robe  tied  at  the  waist 


with  a  sash  or  belt,  the  usual  dress  of  a 
harem),  guitar,  mandoline,  and  violin  ly¬ 
ing  discarded  at  their  feet  ;  the  ladies  will 
recline  on  cushions  placed  for  them  on  the 
grass,  while  here  and  there  will  perhaps 
be  some  young  man  leaning  over  a  slave 
and  murmuring  in  mockery  of  a  tale  which 
his  superior  education  teaches  him  to  re¬ 
gard  as  mere  nonsense.  Of  course,  how¬ 
ever,  he  must  be  of  the  household,  for 
none  enter  the  sacred  threshold  of  a  harem 
but  the  brothers,  cousins,  nephews,  or 
uncles  of  the  head  of  the  family  ;  even 
doctors  are  here  received  under  protest  and 
only  when  the  invalid  has  been  covered 
with  a  large  black  sheet  so  that  he  may 
only  see  her  hands  and  mouth.  I  must 
state  that  I  am,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
speaking  of  the  old-fashioned  harems, 
where  decency  and  religious  feelings 
abound  to  a  great  degree,  and  from  which 
fanaticism  has  not  wholly  vanished  ;  of  the 
harem  of  these  days,  governed  by  Turk¬ 
ish  civilized  girls,  the  least  that  is  said  is 
the  better,  for  if  in  a  few  of  them  modesty 
still  exists,  it  is  in  those  only  where  the 
lady  of  the  house  is  not  so  imbued  with 
the  idea  of  progress  as  to  forget  that  she 
is  a  woman  and  a  Mohammedan. 

In  a  harem  of  Circassians,  on  the  other 
hand,  whatever  bad  principles  may  exist 
(and  I  will  not  deny  that  some  may  be 
found  there)  they  are  at  least  redeemed 
by  the  many  elements  of  beauty  and  virtue 
existing  by  their  side,  though  these,  to  our 
shame  be  it  said,  belong  more  often  to  the 
Circassian  than  the  Turks.  One  virtue  is, 
however,  general,  and  that  is  the  fidelity 
with  which,  slave  and  mistress,  we  will  all 
cling  to  each  other  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  In  a  house  where  I  once 
lived  there  was  an  aged  and  half-blind 
slave  who  had  come  there  with  her  mis- 
tiess  to  beg  a  daily  pittance.  Their  story 
was  a  sad  one  ;  the  lady  had  once  been 
the  odalisque  of  a  rich  pacha,  but,  her 
child  having  died  during  his  father’s  life, 
at  the  pacha’s  death  she  was  married  out 
to  a  rich  merchant  of  Smyrna,  where  she 
went  to  live.  Her  husband,  however,  died 
soon  after  and  she  w'as  left  a  widow  with 
an  only  son,  whom  she  sent  to  Paris  to 
receive  there  a  European  education  ;  there 
he  learned  to  gamble  and  soon  squandered 
away  the  whole  of  his  father’s  fortune, 
and,  ruined  in  health  and  mind,  in  debt 
and  broken  down,  he  came  back,  to  die 
soon  after  and  leave  his  mother  utterly  re- 
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dnccd.  Wishing,  however,  to  pay  the 
debts  of  honor  her  son  had  made,  tlie  poor 
woman  sold  her  jewels  and  all  her  slaves 
and  decided  to  return  to  Constantinople 
and  beg  the  master  of  the  house  where  1 
met  her,  and  who  was  a  relation  of  her 
late  master,  to  accord  her  a  shelter  under 
his  roof  till  her  death. 

This  project  was  unfolded  by  her  to  the 
old  slave  of  whom  I  spoke  before  and  who 
had  served  her  while  she  was  an  odalisque, 
and  followed  her  to  Smyrna,  where,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  her  liberty,  she  had  married 
a  dragoman,  with  whom  she  was  then  liv- 
ing.  As  soon  as  she  knew  her  mistress’s 
wishes,  this  good  woman  decided  to  fol¬ 
low  her,  and,  fly  ing  at  night  from  her  hus¬ 
band’s  home,  she  rejoined  her  and  both 
left  together  for  Constantinople.  “  I  could 
not  leave  her,”  the  slave  explained  to  me  ; 
‘‘  she  has  never  served  herself  and  none 
will  serve  her  here.  I  have  lived  for  forty 
years  on  her  money  and  cannot  be  ungrate¬ 
ful  now.”  She  did  not  add  that  whatever 
had  been  spent  on  her  had  been  well  re¬ 
paid  by  forty  years’  service,  and  though 
her  mistress  was  often  harsh  and  unkind, 
she  never  repented  her  sacrifice,  not  even 
when  her  husband,  after  a  long  and  pain¬ 
ful  search,  found  her  out  and  threatened 
to  divorce  her  if  she  did  not  return  to 
him.  Neither  threats  nor  prayers  could 
move  her,  aud  he  at  last  discarded  her. 
leaving  her  as  destitute  as  her  mistress  ; 
but  not  even  then  did  she  think  her  action 
meritorious,  and,  strangely  enough,  every 
slave  in  the  house  accorded  with  her  view 
of  the  action.  “  She  has  eaten  her  bread 
and  salt,’’  they  would  say,  “  and  bread  and 
salt  has  a  richt.” 

This  is  in  fact  the  mysterious  bond 
which  unites  us  all,  for  in  a  harem  bread 
and  salt  has  a  sacred  power  which  com¬ 
mands  our  utmost  reverence  ;  none  who 
saw  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  ground  would 
lift  it  without  first  pressing  to  it  the  lips 
and  .forehead.  A  Turk  who  says  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  anger  to  his  household,  ”  May  my 
bread  and  salt  rise  against  you  !”  has  pro¬ 
nounced  the  worst  anathema  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  utter,  and  there  is  not  one  inmate  of 
the  harem  who  will  not  tremble  before  its 
awful  signification. 

In  a  home  where  I  once  resided,  the 
lady  of  the  house  lost  a  valuable  ring  ;  as 
no  stranger  had  entered,  the  slaves  were 
naturally  accused,  and  the  lady,  holding  a 
piece  of  bread  in  her  hand,  ordered  them 


to  come  in  one  hy  one  and  swear  to  their 
innocence  ;  all  obeyed  till  it  came  to  the 
turn  of  the  culprit,  who  as  she  advanced 
turned  pale  and  throwing  herself  at  the 
feet  of  her  mistress  owned  to  the  deed. 
She  had  stolen,  but  she  could  not  violate 
the  right  of  bread  and  salt.  This  ordeal, 
however,  like  the  one  of  swearing  on  the 
Koran,  is  scaicely  used,  as  it  is  believed, 
oddly  enough,  that,  though  the  culpiit 
will  certainly  be  punished,  some  harm 
must  inevitably  fall  on  the  master  of  the 
house.  ' 

I  only  assisted  once  at  a  sweating  on 
the  Koran.  A  lady  had  been  taken  sud¬ 
denly  ill,  and  papers  of  her  length  had 
been  found  in  her  bed  sciibbled  over  with 
strange  characters  ;  this  pointed  to  witch¬ 
craft,  and  the  slaves,  highly  indignant  that 
such  an  accusation  should  fall  on  them, 
proposed  themselves  to  swear  to  their  in- 
nocence  ;  this  was  accorded  to  them  and 
they  were  all  assembled  in  the  courtyard, 
for  swearing  in  the  house  is  considered 
highly  dangerous.  An  old  woman  was 
then  seated  on  a  carpet  with  an  open  Koran 
on  her  lap,  while,  at  a  small  stream  close 
by,  each  slave  performed  her  ablutions  and 
having  uttered  a  short  prayer  would  ad¬ 
vance  and  placing  her  hand  on  the  Koran 
would  solemnly  swear  to  her  innocence. 
All  were  trembling  and  hushed  by  the  fear¬ 
ful  solemnity  of  the  action,  but  this  time 
the  culprit  was  possessed  of  a  stouter 
heart,  as  none  shirked  it  ;  but  when,  some 
weeks  after,  one  of  them  fell  through  the 
window  and  was  killed  on  the  spot  she 
was  instantly  accused  of  the  crime  and  her 
death  attiibuted  to  perjury  ;  and  though 
no  other  proof  of  her  guilt  was  discovered 
every  one  in  the  harem  still  believes  it. 

Another  quality  essentially  belonging  to 
slaves  is  the  sacred  regard  they  will  show 
to  the  ties  of  kindred.  A  slave  who  has 
the  happiness  to  discover  in  the  same 
household  a  sister,  aunt,  or  even  only  a 
cousin,  will  from  that  day  devote  her  whole 
existence  to  her  newly  discovered  relation  ; 
and  when  I  see  the  kindness,  the  patience, 
the  loving  care  which  each  will  lavish  on 
the  other,  I  blush  with  shame  at  the  jeal¬ 
ousies,  the  rivalry,  and  the  indifference 
which,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  education,  we  still  nurse  against  each 
other. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  in  this  slight 
sketch  to  give  some  idea  of  our  life,  and 
I  must  be  excused  if  1  think  the  pictuie 
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is  not  a  repulsive  one.  As  I  said  before, 
some  bad  conduct  does  exist  in  our  Cir¬ 
cassian  harems,  and,  unhappily,  to  the  ex¬ 
ample  given  by  it  the  first  cause  of  the 
recklessness  now  pervading  the  Turkish 
harems  can  be  traced  ;  but  still  in  these 
days  of  folly  and  scepticism  they  are  the 
only  places  in  our  country  where  a  woman 
may  be  pure  without  being  considered 
old  fashioned,  and  religious  feelings  may 
be  entertained  without  their  owner  being 
stigmatized  as  a  fafiatic.  In  fact  no  con¬ 
trast  can  be  greater  than  the  one  presented 
by  a  harem  of  Circassians  and  one  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  Turkish  girl,  for  while  in  the 
first,  religion  being  the  first  principle,  every 
action  naturally  is  judged  by  its  standard, 
the  other  has  utterly  abolished  religion  as 
being  old-fashioned,  and  only  receives  its 
laws  from  the  statutes  of  European  civili¬ 
zation.  This  difiference  is  now  even  felt 
in  the  slaves,  for  those  of  the  new  harems 
have  not  been  long  in  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  masters  and  are  losing  fast 
all  those  qualities  described  in  another 
page.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  here 
say  some  words  of  the  efforts  which  I  am 
told  the  English  Government  has  made  in 
Egypt  for  the  abolishment  of  slavery.  I 
think  1  need  not  state  that  1  am  a  sincere 
admirer  of  the  principles  which  occasioned 
them,  but  I  must  frankly  own  that  though 
the  arrangements  made  may  be  very  good 
for  the  negroes,  they  cannot  profit  the  Cir¬ 
cassians,  as  any  one  who  has  read  this  pa¬ 
per  attentively  will  sec  that  no  Circassian 
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would  ever  condescend  to  go  to  the  slave 
home  or  work  as  a  servant.  What  has 
then  been  the  result  ?  Hundreds  of  white 
slaves  have  gone  to  the  police-court  for 
their  freedom  and  from  there  have  gone 
to  bad.  In  fact  they  only  took  their 
papers  with  that  intention,  as  no  Circassian 
ever  thought  that  slavery  was  a  shame  or 
that  it  was  irksome  in  any  way  ;  freedom 
to  them  means  nothing  unless  the  freedom 
given  is  accompanied  by  a  husband  and 
home,  and  they  know  very  well  that  they 
cannot  expect  these  from  the  police  court, 
as  no  marriage  can  be  valid  with  the  paper 
taken  from  there.  They  then  only  go 
there  to  be  free  to  act  as  they  like,  and 
as  what  they  like  is  not  what  is  good  for 
them  they  have  given  a  bad^^repute  to  the 
police-court  and  now  no  slave  who  respects 
herself  will  go  there. 

I  think  that  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  English  to  such  a  state  of  affairs  lam 
doing  the  best  I  can  to  get  it  remedied, 
but  I  frankly  own  that  1  think  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Circassians  no  efforts  made  for 
the  abolishment  of  slavery  will  be  success¬ 
ful  when  coming  from  the  outside.  It  is 
we,  we  alone,  who  can  by  enfranchising 
and  marrying  out  little  by  little  those  we 
possess  and  buying  no  more,  end  a  cus¬ 
tom  as  bad  to  ourselves  as  to  them.  Every 
scheme  in  which  we  do  not  participate  will 
end  by  doing  the  slaves  more  harm  than 
they  will  ever  suffer  in  a  harem.  — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
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The  end  of  1890  has  been  made  so  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  by  events  of  such  im¬ 
mense  immediate  and  future  importance 
that  the  comparatively  tame  incidents  of 
the  beginning  seem  to  have  been  cast  back 
into  a  quite'  distant  patU  While  we  are 
looking  to  see  how  long  it  will  take  its 
members  to  destroy  the  “  United”  Irish 
party,  now  that  the  removal  of  a  galling 
restraint  has  let  the  unchanging  Irish 
character  free  to  display  itself,  it  is  easy 
to  forget  that  last  January  we  were  specu¬ 
lating  on  the  probability  that  the  folly  or 
obstinacy  of  Portugal  would  drive  us  to  the 
use  of  force  to  protect  ourselves  in  Africa. 
That,  however,  was  the  most  important 
question  twelve  months  ago,  and  it  has 


not  been  deci.sively  answered  even  yet.  A 
good  deal  is  involved  in  the  final  solution, 
and  a  good  deal  has  been  connected  with 
the  course  of  the  debate  hitherto. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  then. 
Major  Serpa  Pinto  was  not  yet  out  of  the 
Makololo  country,  into  which  he  had  in¬ 
truded  about  the  end  of  1 889.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  Government,  on  being  asked  to  re¬ 
call  this  “  explorer,”  had  endeavored,  in 
its  usual  fashion,  to  answer  yes  and  no, 
to  escape  from  a  difficulty  by  the  use  of 
vague  phrases,  and  to  retain  its  absurd 
pretension  to  keep  the  manger  in  Africa 
without  taking  more  trouble  than  is  re¬ 
quired  to  bark  from  a  distance.  On  the 
11th  January  Her  Majesty ’s^  Govern- 
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ment  informed  the  Portuguese  that  they 
had  stretched  too  far  the  right  of  a  small 
Power  to  display  an  amount  of  insolence 
to  its  superior  which  no  Great  Power 
would  permit  itself  to  an  equal.  The  re¬ 
call  of  Major  Serpa  Pinto  from  the  Shire 
country  was  (irmly  insisted  on,  and  though 
no  direct  threats  were  used,  the  Portuguese 
were  given  to  understand  that  a  naval  force 
was  collecting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mo¬ 
zambique,  under  Rear-Admiral  Freeman- 
tie,  and  that  the  Channel  Squadron  was  at 
hand  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 
The  answer  to  this  was  surrender  on  the 
pait  of  the  Government,  and  an  explosion 
of  farcical  fury  on  the  part  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  people.  Not  only  the  populace,  but 
persons  presumably  of  intelligence  and 
education,  screamed  like  naughty  children 
and  scolded  like  fishwives.  Portugal 
threatened  England  with  a  policy  of  no- 
intercoursc.  The  windows  of  the  Consul¬ 
ate  at  Lisbon  were  smashed,  and  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Consul  at  Oporto  was  challenged  to 
mortal  combat  by,  we  believe,  a  barber. 
In  the  mean  time.  Major  Serpa  Pinto  was 
recalled,  and  England  waited  to  see 
whether,  when  Portugal  had  relieved  its 
feelings  by  upsetting  Ministries,  contesting 
elections,  and  loud,  frothy  rant,  it  would 
accept  the  inevitable. 

While  Portugal  was  still  sulking  and 
simmering,  the  settlement  of  Africa  was 
being  steadily  carried  on  by  the  Great 
Powers.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  year 
rumors  began  to  be  common  that  England 
and  Germany  had  at  last  come  to  a  definite 
understanding  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
they  were  to  stand  to  one  another  in  East¬ 
ern  and  Central  Africa.  In  June  the  terms 
of  this  settlement  were  learned.  Ger- 
many  had  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Vitu,  at 
the  mouth  of  and  to  the  east  of  the  Tana 
liver,  in  favor  of  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company,  which  already  held  the 
western  bank.  Germany  also  recognized 
the  English  protectorate  over  7nnzibar, 
and  promised  England  a  right  of  way 
through  her  dominions.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany  was  recognized  as  the  sov¬ 
ereign  of  all  the  coast  from  WangatoCape 
Delgado,  and  of  all  the  hinterland  back 
to  the  borders  of  the  Congo  Free  State — 
that  is  to  say,  her  borders  run  from  the 
coast  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  and  Lake  Nyassa,  and 
from  the  head  of  this  lake  to  the  southern 
end  of  Tanganyika,  and  again  from  the 
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northern  end  of  the  lake  to  the  western 
side  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  England 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  Stevenson 
road,  which  connects  Nyassa  and  Tangan¬ 
yika.  Her  right  of  way  from  the  South¬ 
ern  to  the  Northern  lakes  was  especially 
recognized  by  the  treaty.  But  the  tr- 
rangrement  with  Germany  contained  a 
clause  which  did  a  great  deal  more  to 
arouse  public  attention  than  the  adjustment 
of  little- known  boundaries.  England 
promised  to  restore  to  Germany  the  Island 
of  Heligoland,  which  she  had  held  since 
she  seized  it  from  the  Danes  in  the  heat  of 
the  great  war.  This  stipulation  aroused  a 
ceitain  amount  of  protest  from  persons 
who  honestly  believed,  or  who  affected  to 
believe,  as  the  case  might  be,  that  the  in¬ 
terests  and  dignity  of  England  were  being 
made  subservient  to  the  desire  to  propitiate 
Germany  at  all  costs.  This  outcry  at¬ 
tracted  little  or  no  attention,  and  was  par¬ 
alleled  rather  absurdly  by  an  outcry  from 
the  German  Colonial  party,  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  and  dignity  of  Germany  were  being 
recklessly  sacrificed  in  the  blind  desire  to 
propitiate  England.  Mutually  destructive 
criticism  of  this  kind  had  naturally  no 
effect  on  the  policy  of  the  Governments. 
The  convention  was  signed  on  the  1st 
July  ;  Heligoland  was  handed  over  to 
Germany.  Out  of  this  convention  there 
grew  another  between  England  and  France. 
The  French  feel  that  by  the  nature  of 
thingsThey  are  entitled  to  something  when¬ 
ever  a  neighbor  obtains  any-kind  of  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  the  present  case  they  had  the 
means  of  obtaining  their  equivalent.  By 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  made  during 
the  Second  Empire,  England  and  France 
bound  themselves  not  to  establish  protec¬ 
torates  over  Zanzibar  and  Madagascar. 
France  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  breken  her 
promise  as  to  Madagascar,  but  she  none 
the  less  now  insisted  on  our  promise  as  to 
Zanzibar,  with  all  that  scrupulosity  of 
honor  which  she  seldom  fails  to  show 
when  laying  down  the  law  for  her  neigh¬ 
bors.  Fortunately  a  compromise  was 
easily  effected.  Each  country  agreed  to 
recognize  and  condone  the  other’s  action 
in  East  Africa.  At  the  same  time  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  taken  to  regulate  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions  on  the  western  side  of  the 
continent.  England  recognized  that  France 
was  the  general  protector  and  prospective 
owner  of  all  the,  as  yet,  unoccupied  terri¬ 
tory  in  North-Western  Africa,  as  far  down 
14 
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the  Niger  aa  Say,  and  from  there  by  So- 
coto  to  the  north  of  Lake  Chad.  All  the 
country  to  the  south  of  this  line  and  north 
of  the  German  settlement  at  Camaroon  was 
held  to  be  under  the  influence  of  England. 
This  convention  recognizes  the  claim  of  the 
French  to  what  they  call  le  Soudan  Fran- 
fain,  and  are  not  the  less  eager  to  possess 
because  of  the  light  quality  of  the  soil,  of 
which  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  remind¬ 
ed  them,  to  their  loudly  expressed  annoy¬ 
ance. 

Having  thus  far  successively  regulated 
her  relations  to  France  and  Germany  in 
Africa,  England  now  resumed  the  attempt 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Portu¬ 
gal.  A  convention  was  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  new  Portuguese  Minis¬ 
try  by  w  hich  considerable  concessions  were, 
made  to  Portugal  on  the  West  coast,  and 
on  the  East  nothing  was  taken  from  her 
which  she  actually  'possesses.  England, 
however,  secured  the  recognition  of  her 
own  position  as  protector  and  future  pos¬ 
sessor  of  the  territories  going  at  the  back 
of  the  Portuguese  coast  from  our  own 
borders  in  South  Africa  up  to  the  German 
border  between  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika. 
England  also  insisted  on  the  free  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  possession  of 
the  Shire  Valley.  The  convention  grant¬ 
ed  everything  which  Portugal  could  rea¬ 
sonably  demand,  but  no  doubt  for  that 
very  reason  it  provoked  another  explosion 
of  patriotic  rant  at  Lisbon.  The  Ministry 
which  had  signed  the  convention  went  the 
road  of  the  Ministry  which  had  saved  Por¬ 
tugal  from  a  well-deserved  whipping  by 
recalling  Major  Serpa  Pinto.  The  Major 
liimself  had  come  home  and  had  since  been 
busy  in  his  occupation  of  firebrand.  The 
new  Ministry  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  Portuguese  had  created,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  create,  for  their 
rulers  by  making  a  modus  vivendi  with 
England  by  which  each  party  was  to  re¬ 
main  as  it  stood  for  six  months.  Even 
now  the  Portuguese  contrived  to  worsen 
thiir  position  by  their  delays  and  obsti¬ 
nacy.  The  modus  vivendi  was  only  to  be 
binding  from  the  day  on  which  it  was 
signed.  While  the  Portuguese  were  bog¬ 
gling  and  dawdling  over  signing  it,  the 
agents  of  the  South  Africa  Company  had 
pushed  into  Manicaland,  and  had  there, 
under  what  provocation,  if  any,  and  in 
what  particular  way,  are  not  known,  ar- 
rested  some  Portuguese  agents.  This 


transaction  has  come  close  on  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  its  ultimate  consequences 
cannot  be  foreseen.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  Premier  of  the  Cape,  and  also  the  Chief 
of  the  South  Africa  Company,  starts  short¬ 
ly  for  England,  where  he  will  have  the  less 
temptation  and  the  less  power  to  follow  a 
provocative  policy  toward  the  Portuguese, 
if  he  has  any  wish  to  do  so.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  enormous  superiority  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  colonists  in  energy  and  resources  is 
bearing  its  natural  fruit.  During  the  year 
a  successful  expedition  has  been  carried 
into  Mashonaland,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  navy  armed  vessels  have  been  put  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Zambesi  and  the 
Shire.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  con¬ 
vention  with  Italy  in  Africa  has  failed  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  difficulty  of  deciding  what  is  to 
be  done  with  Kassala,  which  we  cannot 
well  allow  the  Italians  to  occupy,  and 
which  they  decline  to  consider  as  beyond 
their  reach,  unless  it  is  occupied  by  Egypt, 
which,  again,  is  an  impossibility  just  at 
present.  In  spite  of  this  quite  friendly 
difference  of  opinion  and  the  childish  con¬ 
tumacy  of  Portugal,  one  part  of  the  work 
of  the  year  has  been  the  division  of  Africa 
among  the  European  nations.  That  it  is 
high  time  that  all  parts  of  Africa  should 
be  under  the  control,  or  at  least  the  re¬ 
sponsible  guarantee,  of  civilized  European 
Powers  has  been  made  clear — whatever 
else  has  been  proved — by  the  miserable 
quarrel  which  has  arisen  among  some  of 
the  survivors  of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief 
Expedition.  Of  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  say  anything  here,  where  we  are  record¬ 
ing  matters  of  fact,  and  not  discussing  mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion.  We  may  add  that  Emin 
Pasha  himself,  who,  to  the  rather  foolish 
indignation  of  some  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  German 
East  Africa  Company,  has  been  found  to¬ 
tally  unmanageable  by  his  own  country¬ 
men,  and  has  been  dismissed  by  Major 
von  Wissmann. 

It  has  not  been  found  equally  possible 
to  brinff  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  some 
colonial  difficulties  of  even  older  standing 
than  the  South  African.  The  Newfound¬ 
land  fishing  difficulty  has  not  advanced 
one  step  beyond  where  it  was  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year.  Her  Majesty’s  Min¬ 
isters  have  not  discovered  how  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  demand  of  the  Newfoundlanders 
that  the  French  should  cither  cease  to  give 
bounties  to  their  fishermen  or  resign  their 
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liglitR  to  tlic  Frencli  shore,  with  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  French  not  to  give  np 
their  shore  right  unless  they  are  supplied 
with  bait  to  be  used  by  fishermen  whom 
the  Government  helps  with  a  bounty  to 
compete  with  the  Newfoundlandeis.  The 
French,  whose  rights  are  amply  secured 
by  treaty,  can  afford  to  wait  in  the  belief 
that  the  embarrassment  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers  will  finally  compel  them  to  offer 
some  very  serious  price  indeed  for  a  sur¬ 
render  of  the  coast  rights.  The  fishing 
dilHculty  of  the  United  States  in  the  Beh¬ 
ring  Sea  is  also  at  a  stay.  The  United 
States  still  continue  to  claim  those  sover¬ 
eign  rights  over  Behring  Sea  which  they 
denounced  as  monstrous  when  they  were 
advanced  by  the  Russian  Government.  It 
has  been  not  the  least  amusing  incident  of 
the  year  that  the  U nited  States  Government 
has  refused  the  English  offer  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  arbitration,  unless  the  whole 
matter  in  dispute — to  wit,  the  question  of 
sovereignty — was  first  conceded  by  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  at  least  something  to  have  had 
the  absolute  uselessness  of  arbitration  prac¬ 
tically  demonstrated.  One  of  the  fow 
things  actually  done  by  Parliament  during 
the  first  Session  of  this  year  was  to  pass 
a  Bill  which  gave  the  handful  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  enormous  territory  known  as 
Western  Australia  powers  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  of  control  over  their  whole  terri¬ 
tory  not  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  the 
greatest  and  oldest  of  English  colonies.  In 
India  the  indignation  of  the  Mohammedans 
against  a  proposal  to  establish  electoral 
councils — in  other  words,  to  put  them  en¬ 
tirely  under  the  thumb  of  a  numerical  ma¬ 
jority  of  Hindoos — has  been  expressed 
with  a  most  useful  emphasis.  It  is  no 
matter  for  surprisr,  though  it  may  be  for 
regret,  that  the  Hindoos,  for  their  part, 
have  been  protesting  with  no  small  vigor 
against  a  proposal  made  by  some  emanci¬ 
pated  natives  to  restrict  the  historic  cus¬ 
tom  of  infant  marrisge  by  law. 

The  Labor  question  has  been  of  not  less 
general  Interest  to  Europe  than  the  Afri¬ 
can.  In  all  Central  and  Western  Europe 
there  have  been  strikes  and  Socialist  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  more  or  less  violent  charac¬ 
ter.  In  Germany  the  personal  influence 
of  the  Emperor  has  given  all  the  questions 
which  are  classed  under  this  name  ’’ery 
extraordinary  prominence.  We  ourselves 
began  with  strikes  in  the  London  Docks, 
which  have  gone  on  more  or  less  all 


through  the  year,  and  at  this  moment  we 
are  sutfeiing  from  a  Railway  strike  on  a 
very  large  scale  in  Scotland.  Australia 
has  been  the  scene  of  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est,  the  most  obstinate,  and  we  may  add 
the  most  gratuitous,  strike  on  record.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  in  fact,  that  a  large  major¬ 
ity  of  these  strikes  have  been  gratuitous, 
in  the  sense  at  least  that  they  have  been 
deliberately  provoked  at  the  instigation  of 
Trades-Unions,  which  do  not  endeavor  to 
conceal  their  Socialist  aims.  The  object 
of  the  wirepullers  has  avowedly  been  toi 
obtain  control  of  the  market  by  at  once 
putting  pressure  on  the  employers  and  ex¬ 
cluding  from  work  all  men  who  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  their  organization.  This  of  course 
is  something  very  different  from  the  old- 
fashioned  strike  of  the  whole  body  of 
workmen  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
higher  pay  or  shorter  hours.  A  rise  in 
pay  and  a  diminution  of  work  have  indeed 
been  commonly  demanded,  but  they  have 
been  essentially  subordinate  objects.  The 
great  aim  has  always  been  the  control  of 
the  trade.  The  strikes  undertaken  for  this 
object  have  been  of  a  varying  magnitude, 
and  have  had  varying  fortunes.  Where 
the  employers  have  behaved  with  spirit 
and  foresight  they  have  commonly  been 
beaten.  Thus  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company,  which  foresaw  and  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  attack  of  the  Union,  defeat¬ 
ed  its  assailants  completely.  The  struggle 
between  the  Company  and  its  men,  which 
began  at  the  end  of  last  year,  was  termi¬ 
nated  early  in  this  by  a  so-called  compro¬ 
mise,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  sur¬ 
render  on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  The 
example  set  by  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company  was  followed  by  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company,  which  lights  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  London.  It  prepared 
for  a  struggle  which  seemed  not  unlikely 
to  be  forced  on  it  by  erecting  lodgings 
within  its  works,  by  accumulating  masses 
of  coal,  and  by  entering  into  conditional 
contracts  forl.abor  in  all  paitsof  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  effect  of  these  measures  was  seen 
in  summer,  when  the  Union  sought  and 
found  an  opportunity  to  assure  the  direc¬ 
tors  that  it  had  no  intention  of  promoting 
a  strike.  The  erreat  strike  in  South  Wales, 
which  occurred  in  August,  had  not  to  deal 
with  employers  who  were  equally  resolute 
and  well  prepared.  This  movement  was 
started  by  the  servants  of  the  three  South 
Welsh  Railway  Companies  acting  in  com- 
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bination  with  the  laborers  in  the  Cardiff 
and  Swansea  Docks.  The  aim  of  the  men 
was  to  secure  a  fixed  week’s  work  rather 
than  a  direct  rise  in  pay.  The  London 
agitators,  who  have  been  to  the  fore  in 
every  trade  dispute  in  the  South  of  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  last  two  years,  were  active 
on  this  occasion  also.  The  end  of  the 
conflict  was  a  victory  for  the  men  ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  there  was  less  bitterness  than 
there  had  been  in  the  London  strike  the 
previous  year,  perhaps  because  there  was 
rather  less  interference  on  the  part  of  out¬ 
siders.  The  employers  of  labor  in  South 
Wales  and  the  local  leaders  of  the  men 
combined  to  sketch  out  a  species  of  board 
of  arbitration  formed  of  agents  from  both 
sides,  which  is  to  avoid  similar  conflicts  in 
future.  But  this  conflict,  and  the  con¬ 
temporary  strike  in  Australia,  had  at  last 
convinced  employers  that  they  must  be 
prepared  to  combine  for  mutual  support  if 
they  wished  to  avoid  defeat  in  succession 
at  the  hands  of  the  so-called  labor  lead¬ 
ers.  A  Shipping  Federation,  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  combination  of  capitalists,  has  been 
formed.  Its  nature,  resources,  and  powers 
are  not  very  clearly  known,  but  the  mere 
fact  of  its  existence  has  already  had  a  so¬ 
bering  effect  on  the  Trades-Unions.  This 
influence  has  been  reinforced  by  others. 
The  Trades-Union  Conference  held  at  Liv¬ 
erpool  in  August  ended  in  an  undisguised 
quarrel  between  what  are  called  the  old 
and  new  Unionism.  The  old,  which  is 
mainly  supported  by  the  long-established 
Weavers’  Union  of  the  North,  declines  to 
commit  itself  to  a  support  of  the  favoiite 
dogma  of  the  new — the  compulsory  Eight 
Hours  Bill.  This  nostrum  has  been  very 
popular  with  the  London  Unions,  and  a 
portion  of  the  mining  population.  It  has 
received  the  qualified  adhesion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  the  hearty  acceptance  of 
politicians  on  the  hunt  for  votes.  A  great 
meeting  in  support  of  it  was  held  in  Hyde 
Park  in  spring.  It  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  quite  universally  accepted  even  by 
the  advanced  Radicals.  Another  check 
was  given  to  the  Labor  leaders  by  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  strike  at  Southampton,  which 
followed  the  Trades-Union  Congress  at 
Liverpool.  This  also  was  a  purely  gratui¬ 
tous  strike,  promoted  by  the  Dockers’ 
Union  in  London  to  punish  the  employers 
who  had  transferred  their  business  to 
Southampton,  and  to  warn  others  against 
doing  the  same  thing.  It  was  conducted 
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with  brutal  violence,  which  the  weakness 
of  the  local  authorities  allowed  to  remain 
unchecked  for  a  scandalously  long  time. 
At  last  the  troops  were  called  in,  and  order 
was  restored.  Then,  as  the  employers  re¬ 
fused  to  be  coerced,  and  the  London  Union 
withdrew  all  support,  the  strike  collapsed. 
The  example  set  at  Southampton  had  per¬ 
haps  something  to  do  with  encouraging  the 
London  Shippers  and  Dock  Companies  to 
revolt,  as  they  did  in  the  course  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  November,  against  the  insufferable 
tyranny  of  the  Unions.  It  would  appear 
that  the  bulk  of  the  laborers  themselves 
were  beginning  to  get  somewhat  sick  of 
the  perpetual  hot  water  in  which  they  weie 
kept  by  their  leaders  under  pretence  of 
promoting  their  interests.  There  has,  in 
any  case,  been  a  pretty  general  submission 
to  the  determination  of  the  Companies  to 
rearrange  the  method  of  work  in  the 
docks,  and  the  Unions  have  fallen  very 
much  into  the  background.  Their  quies¬ 
cence  is  also  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
discovery  made  first  in  the  County  Court 
of  Bristol,  and  then  at  the  Winchester 
Assizes,  that  the  methods  of  the  new 
Unionism  may  lead  those  who  practise 
them  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  most 
telling  blow  delivered  to  the  agitators  has 
come  from  Australia.  In  that  colony  the 
Unions  deliberately  seized  upon  a  pretext 
— the  refusal  of  shippers  to  tolerate  the 
formation  of  a  close  union  of  merchant 
skippers  and  mates,  which  would  have 
taken  the  control  of  their  ships  out  of  their 
hands — in  order  to  have  atrial  of  strength 
with  capital.  The  challenge  was  accept¬ 
ed,  and  after  a  long  and  tough  struggle  it 
has  been  found  that  public  opinion  and 
the  sympathy  of  the  independent  workmen 
were  not  on  the  side  of  the  unions.  An 
appeal  for  help  was  made  to  London,  but 
the  “  executive  ”  at  home  soon  discovered 
that  the  Australian  strike  “  had  been  mis¬ 
managed” — a  discovery  it  commonly  docs 
make  when  it  is  called  upon  for  sacrifices 
in  what  looks  like  a  losing  cause.  The 
result  has  illustrated  both  the  weakness  and 
the  selfishness  of  Unions,  and  has  shown 
employers  that  they  have  no  cause  to  fear, 
unless  they  help  the  other  side  by  losing 
heart  or  endeavoring  to  profit  by  one  an¬ 
other’s  misfortunes. 

On  the  Continent  Labor  quarrels  are 
more  intimately  connected  with  politics  or 
Socialism  than  in  England.  In  Germany 
the  connection  is  particularly  close,  as  has 
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been  made  very  clear  in  the  course  of  this 
year.  At  tbe  very  beg’nning  of  the  year 
the  Reichstag  was  engaged  in  discussing  a 
Bill  which  was  to  renew  and  make  perma¬ 
nent  the  special  legislation  against  the 
Socialists.  The  fortune  of  the  Bill  was 
curious.  After  being  accepted  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Reichstag,  it  was  suddenly, 
not  exactly  rejected,  but  divided  into 
halves,  of  which  one  only  was  accepted. 
The  Reichstag  agreed  to  make  the  legisla¬ 
tion  permanent,  but  refused  to  accept  the 
police  clauses,  which  could  alone  render  it 
effective.  Hereupon. the  Bill  was  with¬ 
drawn,  and  the  Reichstag  was  dissolved. 
In  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  and 
the  election  the  young  Emperor)  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  in  the  ciiaracter  of  friend 
of  the  people,  lie  published  rescripts  in 
which  he  presented  himself  as  the  Father 
of  his  people,  who  would  remove  their 
grievances  by  humane  legislation.  This 
attitude  was  understood  not  to  be  agree¬ 
able  to  Prince  Bismarck,  who  about  this 
time  resigned  the  Ministry  of  Commerce. 
The  result  of  the  elections  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  interpreted  as  justifying  the  Prince’s 
disapproval,  or  as  condemning  the  Anti- 
Socialist  legislation  of  late  years.  It  was 
found  that  the  extreme  parties,  the  Cleri¬ 
cals  and  Socialists,  had  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  moderate  Liberals  between 
them.  It  was  obvious  that  the  Socialists 
had  not  been  crushed  by  the  special  legis¬ 
lation  which  has  now  been  allowed  to  lapse 
entirely.  The  Emperor  has  not  been 
cooled  in  his  zeal  for  the  cause  ot  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  understood  by  himself.  He  has 
made  speeches  and  held  congresses,  he  has 
promised  all  kinds  of  good  things,  and  has 
threatened  shooting  as  the  reward  of  dis¬ 
order.  The  ultimate  result  of  his  activity 
may  be  easy  to  estimate,  but  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  he  would  seem  to  have  convinced  the 
German  workmen  that  he  means  what  he 
says — particularly  when  ho  promises  to 
shoot  rioters. 

The  fillip  given  to  the  chronic  Labor 
agitation  by  the  young  Emperor’s  restless 
activity,  not  to  say  loquacity,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  notable  May  Day  demon¬ 
stration.  It  struck  some  of  those  whose 
opinion  has  weight  with  the  working  class 
throughout  Europe  that,  if  all  who  live 
by  weekly  wages  were  to  drop  work  for  a 
day  and  march  through  the  streets  assert¬ 
ing  their  right  to  mure  money  and  shorter 
hours  of  toil,  a  great  effect  might  be  pro¬ 


duced.  It  may  be  pretty  confidently  as¬ 
serted  that  the  suggestion  came  from  the 
mainly  harmless  sentimentalists  who  think 
that  the  nature  of  things  can  be  modified 
by  appeals  to  emotion,  and  partly  from  the 
noxious  agitators  who  know  that  any 
crowd  may  breed  a  riot — a  thing  which 
they  believe  to  be  in  their  interest.  In 
the  general  dulness  of  politics  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  at  the  time,  the  proposal  was  well 
received.  The  demonstration,  actively 
puffed  beforehand  by  the  press,  which  had 
nothing  else  to  talk  about,  was  prepared 
for  by  Governments  and  agitators  alike. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  very  hairnless  business 
— harmless,  partly  because  the  Goverri- 
ruents  of  the  Continent  were  ready  to  strike 
at  disorder,  and  partly  because  the  mass  of 
the  working  class  was  not  prepared  for 
riot.  There  were  local  disturbances  in 
Austria,  Spain,  and  France,  but  they  were 
of  no  permanent  importance.  What 
seemed  at  one  time  capable  of  becoming  a 
serious  agitation  has  everywhere  died 
down.  The  German  Socialists  themselves, 
in  Congress  assembled,  have  decided  to 
work  by  peaceful  means.  Some  have,  like 
the  Scotch  Radical,  obtained  possession  of 
“  a  coo,”  and  are  therefore  proprietors  ; 
others  were  sentimentalists  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  the  remainder  know  that  violence 
is  useless. 

The  final  rapid  maturing  of  the  “  Irish 
Question  ”  has  been  the  dominating  fact 
of  our  purely  domestic  politics  for  the 
year.  Parliament  has  run  through  one 
Session  and  has  begun  another.  The  first 
was  rendered  completely  barren  by  ob¬ 
struction.  It  is  true  that  this  failure  was 
partly  due  to  an  extraordinary  error  of 
jndgmert  on  the  part  of  the  Ministry, 
which,  by  bringing  in  a  Bill  in  the  middle 
of  the  Session,  authorizing  County  Coun¬ 
cils  to  buy  out  publicans,  most  unnecessa¬ 
rily  started  the  whole  licensing  question. 
It  annoyed  its  followers  and  gave  the  fa¬ 
natics  of  the  temperance  party  a  great  op¬ 
portunity.  But  even  this  would  not  have 
ruined  its  work  if  the  Irish  party,  who  are 
the  real  fighting  force  of  obstruction,  had 
not  been  at  hand  to  help  the  factiousness 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Sir  William  Ilarcourt. 
The  second  Session,  which  began  on  the 
25th  November,  has  been  amazingly  in¬ 
dustrious.  Purchase  Bills  and  Tithe  Bill, 
the  failures  of  the  first  Session,  slightly 
modified,  have  been  carried  into  Commit- 
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tee  with  amazing  ease.  The  explanation 
of  this  success  is  again  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  “  Irish  Question.”  Since  the  25th 
'November,  Irish  members  have  had  work 
to  do  which  is  even  more  congenial  to  them 
than  obstruction  at  Westminster. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  Pailia- 
ment  in  February,  the  report  of  the  Special 
Commission  was  presented.  It  acquitted 
the  Parnellite  members  (Parnellite  then 
meant  “  patriot”)  of  direct  participation 
in  any  particular  crime,  but  held  them  to 
have  been  proved  guilty  of  participation 
in  organizations  which  had  a  treasonable 
object,  and  of  “  persisting,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  effect,  in  a  system  which  led 
to  crime.”-  The  effects  of  this  finding 
may  be  di\ided  into  the  immediate  and 
the  ultimate.  At  first  the  Separatists 
loudly  professed  themselves  satisfied.  As, 
however,  it  began  to  dawn  on  them  that 
the  judges  had  found  their  Irish  allies 
guilty  of  treasonable  views,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  criminal  methods,  the 
Separatists  thought  fit  to  modify  their 
opinion.  They  endeavored  in  the  course 
of  many  weary  days  of  wrangle,  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  out  of  it,  to  discredit  the  Com¬ 
mission.  In  the  mean  time,  their  Irish  al¬ 
lies  proceeded  to  act  on  the  rule  laid  down 
by  English  Separatists,  that  criminal  ai'.d 
treasonable  methods  arc  becoming  to  an 
Irish  patriot.  They  applied  the  l*lan  of 
Campaign  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Smith  Harry 
at  Tipperary  to  punish  him  for  help  given 
to  another  and  most  unjustly-attacked  Irish 
landlord.  When  their  dupes  were  evicted 
they  lavished  resources,  mostly  received 
from  America,  on  the  formation  of  a  col¬ 
lection  of  shanties  dignified  by  the  name 
of  New  Tipperary.  They  promoted  riots 
in  their  mushroom  town.  They  abused 
the  Bishop  of  Linrerick,  who,  speaking  in 
the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  a  Papal  Re¬ 
script,  denounced  the  application  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  to  the  ^lassareene  estate, 
first  in  Parliament,  and  then  in  his  own 
cathedral  town.  A  lively  interchange  of 
abuse  took  place  between  the  Bishop,  Dr. 
O’ Dwyer,  and  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O’Brien. 
These  two  orators  and  a  few  others  went 
about  Ireland  inciting  to  violence,  in  an 
apparently  well-justified  reliance  on  the 
readiness  of  the  whole  Separatist  party  to 
condone  the  use  of  any  methods  by  an 
Irish  patriot.  When  the  firebrands  were 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial  in  the  autumn, 
another  riot  was  promoted  at  Tipperary 


for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Morley,  who  thought 
fit  to  be  present.  Quibbling,  disorder  in 
court,  insolence  to  the  magistrates,  coun¬ 
ter-charges  against  the  police,  every  re¬ 
source  of  chicane  and  mendacity,  were 
freely  used  to  make  a  sensational  case  out 
of  the  Tipperary  trial.  When  it  appeared 
that  Government  was  not  to  be  fright¬ 
ened,  Messrs.  O’Brien  and  Dillon  took  the 
heroic  course  of  breaking  their  bail  and 
flying  to  America,  where  they  were  to  go 
a-begging  for  the  Nationalist  cause.  Dur¬ 
ing  all  this  time  a  succession  of  bye-elec¬ 
tions  seemed  to  prove  that  English  Sepa¬ 
ratists  had  accepted  ail  the  consequences 
of  an  alliance  with  Irishmen. 

But  it  was  not  so.  On  the  13th  No¬ 
vember  the  Divorce.  Court  gave  its  verdict 
on  the  long. delayed  O’Shea  case.  It  then 
turned  out  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  been  the 
hero  of  a  rather  exceptionally  base  story 
of  adultery.  The  first  effects  of  the  ver¬ 
dict  were  stupefaction  among  the  English 
Separatists,  and  loud  asseverations  from 
the  Irish  party  that  it  did  not  matter. 
Next  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  and 
the  Purity  League  began  to  mutter  and  to 
howl.  Treason  they  could  tolerate  and 
encouragement  of  murder,  but  not  breach 
of  the  seventh  commandment.  But  still 
the  Irish  party  was  firm,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  was  silent.  Then  Parliament  met, 
and  Mr.  Parnell  was  re-elected  chair  man 
with  absolutely  frantic  professions  of  de¬ 
votion.  Then  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
that,  unless  the  wicked  man  denounced  by 
the  Rev.  Price  Hughes  retired,  his  own 
leadership  would  become  a  nirre  form. 
Hereupon  there  took  place  something 
which  can  hardly  be  told  in  prose.  M'hat 
a  candid  “  Anti-Parnellite”  member  (the 
patty  sprang  up  at  the  word  of  Mr.  Price 
Hughes,  conveyed  by  his  speaking  trum¬ 
pet,  Mr.  Gladstone)  called  the  hundred 
hatreds  which  had  accumulated  against  the 
beloved  leader  burst  forth.  They  found 
a  pretext  in  Mr  Gladstone's  letter.  Head¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Healy,  who  passed  with  delight¬ 
ful  rapidity  from  greasy  praise  to  vulgar 
insult,  a  majority  of  the  Irish  members  en¬ 
deavored  to  tear  Mr.  Parnell  from  the  seat 
to  which  they  had  just  elected  him.  But 
he  would  not  go.  It  will  be  the  pleasing 
duty  of  the  historian  of  the  future  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  fight  he  made  ;  how  he  answered 
Mr.  Gladstone  by  revealing  the  compromis¬ 
ing  confidences  made  at  Hawarden  ;  how 
he  committed  his  opponents  to  demanding 
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from  the  English  politician  what  that  poli¬ 
tician  date  not  for  the  life  of  him  promise  ; 
how,  when  answer  came  there  none,  he 
triumphed  ;  how  he  rebuked  insult  by 
greater  insult ;  how  he  used  and  abused 
his  position  as  chairman  ;  how  he  drove 
the  majority  of  his  party  to  slink  off  be¬ 
fore  they  could  formally  depose  him  ;  how 
he  appealed  to  the  Irish  people,  and  after 
magnificently  burlesquing  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
railway. carriage  oratory,  transferred  the 
fight  to  Kilkenny.  In  that  constituency 
the  death  of  Mr.  Marum  had  left  a  vacancy 
for  which  Sir  John  Pope  Ilennessy  was 
standing,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Parnell, 
lie  decided  to  side  with  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  members,  and  was  at  once  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  “  late  leader.”  By  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  clergy  he  has  been 
returned.  The  details  are  too  fresh  to 
need  repeating.  It  is  enough  to  record 
the  essential  fact.  Irish  patriotism  has 
torn  off  the  beggarly  garment  of  decency 
of  a  kind  it  so  uneasily  wore  to  deceive  the 
English  Separatist,  and  is  at  home  again 
fighting  in  the  old  style  with  blackthorn 
and  blackguard  epithet.  Wherever  the 
Irish  race  is,  it  is  divided,  and  the  English 
Separatist  looks  on  astounded  at  the  reve¬ 
lation. 

The  one  event  in  Continental  politics 
which  has  profoundly  interested  the  whole’ 
civilized  world  has  been  the  retirement,  or 
— as  he  persisted  in  calling  it  himself — the 
dismissal  of  Prince  Bismarck.  In  spite 
of  the  more  than  effusive  affection  habitual¬ 
ly  displayed  toward  him  in  words  by  the 
young  Emperor,  it  had  been  doubted  from 
the  first  whether  the  great  Minister  would 
be  able  to  work  for  long  with  a  master  who 
was  obviously  resolved  to  be  master  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  form.  These  doubts  gained 
strength  when  the  Prince  resigned  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Commerce  in  February,  and  they 
were  fully  confirmed  when  he  retired,  or  was 
driven  from  all  his  ottices,  in  March.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  gossips  of 
Europe  were  busy  for  long  in  explaining 
the  why  and  the  how  of  events  of  which 
they  could  know  little.  The  Prince  talked 
more  to  the  gossips  than  was  quite  consist¬ 
ent  with  his  dignity,  but  he  told  them 
nothing,  and  as  his  anger  cooled  down,  or 
his  good  sense  revived,  he  has  returned  to 
the  practice  of  silence.  What  the  world 
does  know  is  that  the  old  steward  could 
not  get  on  with  the  new  squire.  The 
actual  point  on  which  they  quarrelled  was 


in  all  probability  a  mere  test  case,  and  of 
no  importance  in  itself.  As  for  the  young 
squire,  he  has  been  very  busy  ever  since 
riding  about  his  estate,  talking  to  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  men  about  all  manner  of  sub¬ 
jects,  and  visiting  his  friends  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  an  entirely  new  body 
of  servants,  and  has  dallied  much  with 
Tory  Democracy.  The  world  is  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  is  a  feather-headed  young 
man  or  only  an  energetic  one  who  is  still 
fermenting.  Ilis  follies  have  been  as  yet 
confined  to  words,  and  in  them  he  is  in¬ 
continent  ;  but  he  has  done  nothing  to 
disturb  those  relations  between  the  Great 
Powers  which  maintain  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope — such  as  it  is.  The  Czar  is  resolutely 
peaceful,  and  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  occu¬ 
pied  in  stamping  out  the  ever-recurring 
Nihilist  plots  which  are  hatched  for  the 
most  pait  abroad.  In  Austria,  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  been  occupied  restraining  tho 
different  races  of  his  variegated  Empire 
from  carrying  their  quarrels  too  far.  In 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  Servia  has  continued 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  pertinacity  with 
which  Queen  Natalie  revenges  her  wrongs 
as  a  wife  and  pleads  her  tights  as  a  moth¬ 
er,  making  both  subserve  her  patriotism  as 
a  Russian.  In  Bulgaiia  a  conspiracy  was 
discovered  in  June,  which  was  headed  by 
Major  Panitza,  and  was,  or  professed  to 
be,  encouraged  by  Russia.  The  Major  was 
shot,  and  his  resolute  opponent,  Stambou- 
loff,  has  since  not  only  obtained  a  majority 
at  a  general  election,  but,  what  was  more 
difficult,  has  induced  the  Porte  to  recog¬ 
nize  a  separate  Bulgarian  Patriarchate  in 
Macedonia,  as  a  set-off  to  the  refusal  to 
recognize  Prince  Ferdinand.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  Porte  has  been  punished  for  its  sins, 
real  and  imaginary,  and  for  its  very  real 
weakness,  by  revolts  in  Crete,  disorders  in 
Armenia,  Russian  intrigues,  and  foreign 
bullying.  In  Italy,  Signor  Crispi  obtained' 
a  crushing  majority  in  the  autumn  elec¬ 
tions,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  leach¬ 
ing  it  to  obey  orders.  In  France,  Bou- 
langism  has  apparently  withered  away  to 
nothing,  and  the  most  notable  event  of  the 
year,  at  least  the  most  commented  on,  has 
been  the  escapade  of  the  Due  d’Orleans. 
The  young  Piince  suddenly  invaded  France 
in  the  spring,  claiming  his  right  to  serve 
the  Republic,  which  his  family  wish  to  re¬ 
place,  in  the  capacity  of  common  soldier. 
He  was  sent  to  prison,  and  then  let  out. 
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All  the  Boulangists,  properly  and  iroprop- 
fily  80  called,  have  been  briskly  telling 
discreditable  stories  of  one  another.  There 
has  been  a  change  of  Ministry  in  Spain, 
where  the  Queen  Regent,  apparently  with 
the  general  approval  of  the  country,  has 
decided  that  Sehor  Sagasta  bad  been 
I’reiiiier  long  enough,  and  that  Senor 
t.'dnovas  ought  to  have  a  turn.  Portugal 
has  been  raging  against  England  and  re- 
Heving  its  feelings  by  upsetting  Ministries, 
in  Holland,  the  death  of  the  King  has 
brought  the  direct  male  line  of  the  House 
of  Orange  Nassau  to  an  end.  It  is  a  curi¬ 
ous  example  of  the  persistence  of  some 
families  that  his  death  has  again  supplied 
the  very  ancient  House  of  Nassau  with  a 
State  in  Luxemburg,  a  male  hef,  which 
docs  nut  pass  to  the  young  Queen  of  Hol¬ 
land. 

The  internal  politics  of  the  United  States 
have  been  made  exceptionally  interesting 
by  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  Bill, 
which  was  intended  to  exclude  as  much 
foreign  produce  as  possible  from  the 
Union.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  Bill 
has  been  to  raise  prices  all  round,  and  it 
has  signally  failed  to  serve  the  Republican 
party  which  passed  it  by  the  use  of  coer¬ 
cive  measures  in  Congress  mote  drastic 
than  any  habitually  employed  in  the  most 
dependent  Legislative  Chamber  of  the  Old 
World.  In  the  elections  of  the  autumn 
the  Republicans  were  beaten  all  along  the 
line.  Commotions,  of  which  the  origin  is 
obscure,  have  occurred  among  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  Red  Men  in  Dakota.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  incident  has  been  the 
killing  of  the  famous  Sioux  chief.  Sitting 
Bull,  who  had  been  arrested  by  the  Indian 
police,  and  was  shot  in  the  course  of  an 
attempted  rescue.  In  South  America  the 
scandalous  financial  dishonesty  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Government  led  to  an  outbreak  of 
rabid  fighting  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  July. 
The  President,  Dr.  Celman,  was  expelled, 
and  then  came  back,  resigned  and  revoked 
his  resignation,  and  was  finally  prevailed 
upon  to  go  away.  The  Argentine  street¬ 
fighting,  or  rather  the  financial  folly  which 
supplied  a  pretext,  bad  consequences  in 
Ijondon  which  were  disastrous  to  the  bank¬ 
ing  house  of  Baring,  and,  but  for  the  vig¬ 
orous  action  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
might  have  been  disastrous  to  the  whole 
business  community.  The  Barings  had 
loaded  themselves  with  Argentine  securi¬ 
ties  which  they  could  not  place,  and  in  the 


earlier  days  of  November  were  compelled 
to  appeal  for  help  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  other  bankers.  The  help  was  given, 
in  the  form  of  a  guarantee.  Bullion  was 
bought  from  the  French,  who  were  un¬ 
speakably  proud  at  having  it  to  sell  ;  but 
the  house  of  Baring,  the  only  one  which 
ranked  with  the  Jews,  had  to  be  reconsti¬ 
tuted.  Its  disaster  gave  a  shock  to  the 
trading  community  of  the  world,  which 
was  in  its  way  a  triumph  for  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  turbulence  of  the  Republics  of 
that  continent  is  not  commonly  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  universe. 

The  anarchical  tendency  which  was  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  actions  of  so  many  classes  of 
workmen  extended  this  year  to  the  very 
servants  of  the  State.  The  telegraph 
clerks,  the  postmen,  the  police,  and  even 
six  companies  of  one  battalion  of  Her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Guards,  were  guilty  of  indiscipline 
— and  all  in  the  one  month  of  June.  It 
really  appeared  as  if  a  disease  of  insubor¬ 
dination,  which  had  been  latent  for  some 
time,  came  to  a  crisis  at  that  date.  The 
telegraph  clerks  announced  their  intention 
to  cease  working.  Some  of  the  postmen 
actually  did  strike,  and- even  adopted  the 
most  approved  methods  of  the  union 
picket.  The  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Grena¬ 
dier  Guards  suddenly  refused  to  appear  on 
parade.  The  postmen  battered  one  an¬ 
other.  Happily  the  “  crisis”  shocked 
not  only  governing  persons,  but  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  into  a  sense  of  the  gravity 
of  this  disorder.  The  Guards  were  sent 
off  to  Bermuda,  and  the  oldest  soldiers  in 
each  of  the  six  misbehaving  companies 
sentenced  to  longish  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  afterward  prematurely  cut  down  to 
a  few  months.  The  police  discontent,  to 
which  exceptional  importance  was  given 
by  the  theatrical  resignation  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  Mr.  Monro,  was  based  on 
grievances  as  to  pension  and  pay.  The 
pension  grievance,  which  was  genuine, 
was  removed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
pay  grievance  was  alleged  only  by  the 
younger  men,  of  whom  a  few  actually  went 
to  the  length  of  open  mutiny.  With  these 
the  new  Commissioner,  Sir  E.  Bradford, 
dealt  resolutely,  and  the  disorder  disap¬ 
peared  almost  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen. 
Mr.  Raikes  was  equally  firm  with  the  post¬ 
men.  Summary  dismissals  brought  them 
to  their  senses,  and  they,  too,  have  since 
done  their  duty  quietly.  The  telegraph 
clerks  were  apparently  warned  by  exam- 
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pies,  and  no  more  has  been  heard  of  their 
threats.  Perhaps  all  these  disoiders  have 
done  some  good,  by  showing  what  comes 
of  maudlin  encouragement  of  disorder. 

The  obituary  of  1890  has  been  extraor* 
dinarily  long — so  long  that  we  shall  not  do 
more  here  than  name  the  more  famous  of 
those  who  have  already  been  named,  and 
judged  in  our  weekly  Obituary.  The 
Church  of  Rome  in  England  ha^  lost  Car¬ 
dinal  Newman,  the  first  in  fame  of  the 
Englishmen  who  have  died  in  this  year. 
On  the  Continent  Dr.  Dellinger  died  in 
January.  The  Church  of  England  has 
suffered  severely  by  the  loss  of  Dr.  Light- 
foot,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York,  Dean  Church,  and  Canon 
Liddon.  Among  the  Non-conformists  the 
best-known  name  was  that  of  Dr.  Nathan 
Adler,  the  religious  head  of  the  Jews  in 
England.  We  do  not  exactly  know  how 
to  class  Mrs.  Booth.  Dr.  Mackay,  the 
missionary,  there  is  no  need  to  attempt  to 
class.  Lady  Rosebery,  Mrs.  Peel,  wife  of 
the  Speaker,  and  Miss  Lydia  Becker  were 
all  three  ladies  known  by  their  rank  or 
character.  Colonel  Yule  should  be  named 
first  among  those  who  have  been  lost  to  lit- 
eiature,  and  next  to  him  Sir  Richard  Bur¬ 
ton.  Less  famous,  but  honorable,  English 
names  in  literature  and  in  journalism  were 
those  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  Mr.  Duflield, 
Mr.  C.  Gibbon,  Sir  E.  Baines,  Mr.  G. 
Hooper,  and  Mr.  Waugh,  the  Lancashire 
poet.  M.  Chatrian,  M.  de  Pontmartin, 
M.  Belot,  and  M.  Alphonse  Karr  have  died 
in  France.  Lord  Carnarvon  was  the  most 
eminent  of  English  politicians  who  have 
died  within  the  year.  Messrs.  Baxter  and 


Craig  Sellar  were  Scots  of  note,  and  Mr. 
Jas.  Biggar  and  Matthew  Harris  were  well- 
known  persona.  Sir  Lewis  Mallet  was 
rather  a  Government  servant  than  a  poli¬ 
tician.  Count  Andrassy  and  Count  Karo- 
lyi,  Hungarians  of  ability,  have  been  lost 
to  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  The 
Duke  of  Aosta  and  the  Due  de  Montpen- 
sier  had  played  strange  contemporary  parts 
in  the  confused  politics  of  Spain.  The 
King  of  Holland  and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  rulers  of  the  two  most  opposite  types 
of  the  human  race,  have  died  in  the  year. 
The  most  prominent  artist  to  be  named 
here  was  Sir  E.  Boehm.  Miss  Marianne 
North  had  rendered  artistic  service  to  sci¬ 
ence.  M.  Larni  was  a  veteran  French 
artist.  M.  Naudin  and  Stnor  Gayarr^  had 
been  singers  of  fame.  Among  lawyers  we 
have  to  mention  Mr.  Justice  Manisty, 
Baron  Huddleston,  Sir  Barnes  Peacock, 
Mr.  Saunders,  the  police  magistrate  ;  and 
in  Ireland,  Baron  Dowse  and  Mr.  O' Ha¬ 
gan.  Among  soldiers'the  only  name  of  the 
first  rank  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala  ;  but  Sir  Howard  El- 
phinstone,  who  was  accidentally  drowned, 
was  an  officer  who  had  done  good  service. 
Among  Englishmen  of  note  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  who  have  died  in  1890  were 
Sir  George  Burns,  founder  of  the  Cunard 
Line  ;  Mr.  James  Nasmyth,  of  the  Ham¬ 
mer  ;  Mr.  Mudie  ;  and  Lord  Tollemache, 
a  model  of  the  great  landlords  who  are  the 
beneficent  rulers  of  a  whole  countryside. 
The  list  may  close  with  the  name  of  the 
Sioux  chief.  Sitting  Bull,  who  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  rejoiced  to  scalp  every  man  or 
woman  named  in  it.  —Saturday  Reviexo. 
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Comedy  is  the  salt  and  life  of  fiction, 
as  the  pathos  which  is  the  highest  triumph 
of  the  artist,  evoking  natural  emotion  with¬ 
out  sensible  effort,  may  be  said  to  be  fic¬ 
tion’s  soul.  When  pathos  degenerates 
into  vapid  sentiment,  it  is  sometimes  an 
opiate,  though  more  often  an  irritant. 
Soporifics  are  very  well  in  their  way,  but 
on  the  whole  the  patrons  of  the  circulat¬ 
ing  libraries  prefer  to  be  excited  and  in¬ 
terested.  Hence  the  popularity  of  the 
sensational  novel,  taking  horrors  for  its 
subjects  and  criminals  for  its  heroes,  and 
leading  the  reader  onward  from  surprise  to 


surprise  to  the  dramatic  denotement  which 
should  be  enveloped  in  mystery.  The 
range  of  the  criminal  romance  is  wide 
enough  in  all  conscience.  At  the  best  it 
may  be  the  subtle  masterpiece  of  the 
analytical  genius  of  a  Balzac  ;  at  the  low¬ 
est,  though  not  invariably  at  the  worst,  it 
may  be  dashed  off  in  blood  and  thunder 
for  the  “  penny  dreadfuls”  and  the 
“  shilling  shockers.”  Much  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  public  for  whom  the  ro¬ 
mance  is  intended  ;  and  the  blood- 
besmeared  story  which  has  a  grand  success 
in  the  New  Cut  would  possibly  not  go 
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down  in  Beljrravian  drawinw-rooins.  Yet 
we  venture  to  aflirin  that  the  criminal  ro¬ 
mance  pure  and  simple,  although  it  may 
he  devised  with  the  practical  instincts  of 
a  Gaboriau  or  toned  down  with  the  literary 
taste  of  a  Bulwer,  has  one  unfailing  char¬ 
acteristic — it  leaves  an  unpleasant  and  un¬ 
wholesome  davor  behind.  Like  the  garlic 
in  Provencal  cookery,  the  savor  may  seem 
to  he  smothered  for  the  time,  hut  there  is 
an  arriire  gout  that  comes  out  sooner  or 
later.  There  are  fascinating  novels  which 
are  as  edifying  in  their  way  as  Thomas  a 
Kempis  or  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress.” 
Like  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  or  the  poems 
of  Milton,  they  raise  us  for  the  time  on 
the  wings  of  heaven-born  genius  toward 
the  noble  ideals  of  the  highest  life.  After 
we  have  smiled  and  wept — the  weeping  is 
a  figure  of  speech — we  feel  morally  better 
and  much  the  happier.  But  after  a  tale  of 
crime,  however  talented  it  may  be,  some 
taint  of  the  disreputable  company  we  have 
been  keeping  clings  to  us  :  we  feel  as  if 
we  had  been  conniving  at  their  guilt,  if  not 
actually  accomplices  in  it.  There  are 
worthy  folks,  as  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand,  with  unimpeachable  moral  records, 
who  come  to  find  an  actual  relish  in  that 
vicarious  degradation,  and  who  draw  lin¬ 
gering  breaths  of  ineffable  pleasure  in  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  police-cells  and 
the  jaiU.  In  rare  cases,  like  M.  Lecoq  in 
Gaboriau’s”  Crime  d’Orcival,”  they  even 
give  a  loose  rein  to  their  perverse  imagina¬ 
tions,  and  revel  in  the  clever  escroqueries 
they  might  have  committed  had  the 
chances  of  their  lives  offered  favorable  op¬ 
portunities.  But  cases  of  this  kind  are 
altogether  exceptional.  It  is  asserted,  and 
we  dare  say  with  some  truth,  that  novels 
like  Ainsworth’s  “  Jack  Sheppard,”  and 
illustrated  sheets  like  the  “  Police  News,” 
have  largely  recruited  the  ranks  of  the 
thieves  and  the  burglars.  There  the  seed 
had  fallen  in  kindly  soil  prepared  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  hereditary  deprav  itj’.  The 
mass  of  amateurs  of  the  horrible  in  the  up¬ 
per  or  middle  classes  are  more  prosaically 
minded  or  less  romantically  disposed.  At 
all  events,  they  seldom  dream  of  translating 
thought  into  action,  and  taking  the  short 
but  dangerous  cuts  to  their  crimes  which 
come  so  naturally  to  their  favorite  heroes 
and  heroines.  They  are  content  to  ad¬ 
mire,  to  gape,  and  to  swallow  ;  to  shrink 
deliehtfully  at  the  rustle  of  the  stealthy 
poisoner’s  nightdress,  and  to  shudder  at 


the  heavy  thud  of  the  hired  ruffian’s 
bludgeon  as  it  lights  upon  some  respect¬ 
able  head.  Criminal  fiction  does  little  di¬ 
rect  harm,  in  the  sense  of  shortening  in¬ 
convenient  lives  or  tampering  with  impor¬ 
tant  deeds.  But  it  steadily  demoralizes 
the  palate  for  anything  milder  and  more 
delicately  flavored  :  tlie  habitual  dram- 
drinker  will  have  his  stimulants  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  you  cannot  expect  him 
to  turn  with  satisfaction  from  spirits  above 
proof,  fresh  from  the  distillery,  to  the 
choicest  of  Schloss  Johannisberg  or  Cha¬ 
teau  Yquem. 

Originally,  and  in  the  classical  English 
novelists,  crime  was  treated  incidentally 
and  episodically.  Criminals  are  intro¬ 
duced,  of  course,  among  the  other  figures 
in  the  mirror  the  novelist  held  up  to  life. 
Tom  Jones  and  the  far  more  disreputable 
Roderick  Random  had  no  ugly  skeletons 
in  cupboards  which  they  kept  carefully 
locked.  They  might  fear  the  tap  of  a 
bailiff  on  the  shoulder,  they  might  pass  a 
night  in  the  round-house  at  St.  Giles,  and 
be  fined  and  sermonized  by  the  magistrates 
at  Bow  Street  next  forenoon,  but  there  was 
little  chance  of  their  figuring  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  or  wearing  the  heavy  irons  in  New¬ 
gate.  Lady  Bellaston  was  loose  in  morals 
and  behavior,  but  she  never  played  the 
Brlnvillier.s,  nor  was  .she  implicated  in  big¬ 
amy  and  murder.  Necessarily  we  come 
across  highwaymen  like  Mr.  Rifle,  but  then 
the  gentlemen  of  the  road  were  as  familiar 
types  in  old  English  travelling  society  as 
the  stage-wagoner,  the  tapster,  or  the 
ostler.  Scott,  as  he  owned  himself,  had 
an  involuntary  sympathy  with  his  ruffians. 
In  his  poetry  the  Bertrams  came  to  the 
front,  while  the  sighing,  intellectual,  and 
sentimental  Wilfreds  were  shoved  to  the 
wall.  So  in  the  novels  the  old  reiving 
spirit  would  still  come  out,  which  valued  a 
man  for  his  courage  and  his  sinews,  and 
looked  leniently  on  the  manly  peccadilloes 
of  rascals  who  shifted  for  their  living. 
“  lie’s  gaun  to  die  game,”  said  Dandie 
Dinmont,  looking  down  on  Diik  llat- 
teraick,  when  ho  had  been  mastered  and 
garotted.  ‘‘  Weel,  I  like  him  nane  the 
waur  for  that.”  And  Colonel  Mannering, 
in  his  different  degree,  expresses  a  very 
similar  sentiment  when  both  Dirk  and 
Glossin  have  been  run  to  ground.  The 
sturdy  Borderers  and  the  gallant  Indian 
campaigner  give  utterance  to  Scott’s  own 
feelings.  Ilis  favorite  criminals  live  in 
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the  free  air,  and  though  true  enough  to 
the  life,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Forest  outlaws  and  of  the  daring  buc¬ 
caneers  who  “  bartered  English  steel  for 
Spanish  gold.”  ”  The  Pirate”  should, 
]xir  excellence,  be  a  criminal  romance,  if  we 
judge  by  the  title.  So  it  is  in  one  sense, 
ytt  there  is  much  that  is  heroic  in  its  hero, 
and  even  Gotfe,  and  the  boatsv/aip,  and 
the  pirates  of  coarser  mould,  have  nothing 
that  is  mean  or  sneaking  about  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  intruding  the  melodramatic  scenes 
which  would  bring  down  the  galleries  in 
provincial  theatres,  the  novelist  stretches  a 
point  and  his  artistic  conscience  to  make 
his  buccaneers  presentable  in  respectable 
society,  lie  merely  indicates  how  pow¬ 
erfully  realistic  he  might  have  been  had  he 
pleased,  in  the  fond  recollections  of 
weather-beaten  veterans  of  former  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  Spanish  main,  when,  in  their 
very  recreations,  they  anticipated  the 
horrors  of  the  Jlell  to  which  they  were 
hastening. 

“The  Pirate”  is  nominally  a  criminal 
romance.  What  we  really  carry  away  is 
the  charming  impression  of  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  storm-beaten  Shetlands, 
and  of  the  rude  luxury  and  primitive  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  lusty  Udaller,  that  prince  of 
good  fellows.  Villainy  must  be  interwoven 
in  the  novelists’  webs,  but  with  Scott’s 
frank  and  honorable  sympathies  his  villainy 
is  alw/ays  rising  to  the  surface,  lie  prefers 
the  manly  and  open  action  that  defies  rather 
than  eludes  law  and  morality.  Lady  Ash¬ 
ton  stoops  to  trickery  and  deceit,  it  is  true, 
but  it  is  the  domineering  mistress  of  the 
household,  the  grande  dame  of  the  indom¬ 
itable  Douglas  blood,  who  prepares  the 
lamentable  tragedy  of  the  “  Bride  of 
Lammermoor.”  Dirk  llatteraick  “  tips” 
little  Harry  Bertram  overboard,  but  he  ex- 
j)lains  that  he  did  it  in  the  heat  of  temper. 
He  is  ready  to  fight  his  Majesty’s  revenue 
cutter  without  regard  to  the  weight  of  her 
metal,  and  he  readily  assents,  in  the  way 
of  business,  to  storming  and  sacking  the 
custom-house  at  Portan-ferry.  Even  the 
Daddy  Itatclitfe  of  the  “  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian”  is  a  bold  scoundrel  though  a  cun¬ 
ning  one.  When  Scott  seeks  his  villains 
in  more  exalted  spheres,  they  are  evidently 
sketched  against  the  grain  in  outlines  that 
are  somewhat  shadowy.  The  Varney  of 
“  Ivenilworth”  at  his  best  is  a  pale  copy 
of  lago,  as  the  old  alchemist  and  poisoner 
is  but  lightly  touched  in  the  passing.  The 


exceptions  are  in  the  unscrupulous  or 
rascally  Scotch  lawyers — the  Sharpitlaws 
and  the  Glossins — who  are  vigorously 
etched  in  with  biting  acids  in  the  satiiical 
zeal  of  professional  interest,  and  with  the 
confidence  of  intimate  knowledge.  But 
Scott’s  heart  was  never  in  the  delineation 
of  the  class  of  culprits  who  have  given  oc¬ 
cupation  to  the  professional  detectives  of 
fiction,  with  their  keen  scent  and  preter¬ 
natural  sagacity. 

The  French  are  our  masters  in  criminal 
romance.  In  the  first  place  the  French 
bring  an  amount  of  patience  to  their  work 
which  is  raie  indeed  with  English  novel¬ 
ists.  And  the  patient  thought  which  cred¬ 
ibly  works  out  all  possible  combinations  is 
at  least  as  indispensable  as  ingenuity  and 
acuteness  to  the  success  of  the  criminal 
novel.  Alphonse  Daudet,  for  example, 
apologized  for  the  slovenliness  of  his 
“  Jack,”  on  the  score  of  certain  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances  having  prevented  his 
rewriting  it  twenty  times,  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  done.  He  may  have  ex¬ 
aggerated,  but  he  gave  expression  to  an 
undeniable  truth.  Take  Balzac,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  in  his  own  particular  style 
stands  unapproached  and  unrivalled.  Bal¬ 
zac  wrote  by  tremendous  and  protracted 
spurts,  stimulating  and  bracing  his  nerves 
with  the  strongest  coffee.  lie  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  rewrite,  as  a  rule, 
although  perhaps  he  was  even  more  fastidi- 
ous  than  the  author  of  “  Eothen”  in  cor¬ 
recting  and  revising  his  proofs.  But  be¬ 
cause  the  workmanship  was  hasty  and  even 
hurried,  does  it  follow  that  it  was  care¬ 
less  ?  On  the  contrary,  his  mind  was  ab¬ 
solutely  saturated  with  his  subjects,  and 
no  novelist  ever  lived  in  such  continual  in¬ 
timacy  with  a  wide  world  of  familiar  char¬ 
acters.  His  inner  life  was  an  incessant 
dissipation  which  might  well  have  worn 
out  a  more  robust  man  ;  and  we  can  only 
marvel  at  the  range  and  grasp  of  the  ver¬ 
satile  intellect  which  could  embrace  that 
limitless  “  Comedie  Immaine.”  The  very 
idea  of  working  on  such  a  width  of  canvas 
seemed  madly  audacious,  and  yet  Balzac 
lived  to  realize  the  better  part  of  his  am¬ 
bitious  dreams.  That  intellect  of  his  was 
microscopic  as  comprehensive.  Though  we 
may  appear  to  be  riding  a  metaphor  to 
death,  for  no  such  combination  in  painting 
is  conceivable,  he  was  at  once  a  Titian,  a 
Rembrandt,  a  Michael  Angelo,  and  a 
Teniers.  Now  his  pictures  blaze  in  the 
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gorgeous  coloring  of  the  Venetian  school  ; 
now  they  show  the  fantastic  contrasts  of 
bright  light  and  blackest  shadow  ;  now 
criminals  consciously  predoomed  to  the 
torments  of  the  damned  remind  us  of 
Michael  Angelo's  terrible  frescoes.  Yet 
they  are  continually  ailed  in  and  elaborated 
with  a  Teniers-like  minuteness  of  touch. 
Balzac  may  be  said  to  have  set  the  fashion 
of  following  out  an  intricate  network  of 
lives  through  an  interminable  series  of  vol¬ 
umes.  It  is  little  to  say  that  he  never  loses 
sight  of  any  one  meant  to  be  mure  than  a 
mere  walking  gentleman  or  lady.  He  de¬ 
velops  an  infinite  variety  of  character,  with 
growing  years  and  changing  circumstances, 
so  that,  with  fair  allowance  for  altered 
conditions,  they  shall  invariably  be  true 
to  their  former  selves.  And  any  writer 
who  has  made  similar  attempts  on  the  most 
modest  scale  will  appreciate  the  triumphs 
of  that  subtle  physiologist. 

Since  the  Revolution  swept  away  the 
ancient  rkgimt,  France  has  been  the  Para¬ 
dise  of  successful  adventurers.  The  Press, 
the  Bar,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
sometimes  the  Barricades,  hare  been  the 
stepping-stones  to  the  highest  and  most 
lucrative  places.  The  men  of  the  Second 
Empire  undoubtedly  deserved  much  of 
the  abuse  they  received  ;  but  after  all, 
they  only  improved  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  Imperialists  under  the  great 
Napoleon,  of  the  Legitimists  of  the  Res¬ 
toration,  and  the  constitutional  mon¬ 
archists.  No  one  has  painted  these  par¬ 
venus  like  Balzac,  with  the  state  of  society 
and  the  scandals  by  which  they  profited. 
As  a  rule  they  could  scarcely  be  called 
criminals,  although  they  sailed  uncoin- 
monly  near  the  wind,  and  were  generally 
accessible  to  sordid  temptations.  But  the 
course  of  justice  was  systematically  per¬ 
verted  ;  Crown  prosecutors  and  removable 
judges,  on  their  promotion,  were  always 
amenable  to  the  influence  of  ministers, 
and  of  the  grandes  dames  by  whom  minis¬ 
ters  were  governed,  and  to  whom  they 
paid  their  court.  A  Lucien  de  Rubenprd 
compromises  himself  under  the  tutelage  of 
a  Jacques  Collin  :  he  is  arrested,  and  will 
be  sent  from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  Coiir 
d’Assizes  with  the  moral  certainty  of  a  just 
condemnation.  Had  he  been  friendless 
and  unprotected  his  fate  was  sure.  No 
doubt  be  has  bitter  enemies,  but  he  has 
powerful  friends.  The  honor  of  noble 
families  is  involved.  Lucien  becomes  the 
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centre  of  a  subterranean  battle,  in  which 
procuresses  force  their  way  into  the  bed¬ 
chambers  of  fashionable  duchesses,  and 
venerated  judges  of  the  supreme  courts 
give  significant  bints  to  official  prosecutors. 
So  Lucien  is  saved, — or  at  least  he  would 
have  been  saved  bad  he  not  weakly  rushed 
upon  suicide,  instead  of  resolutely  seeing 
matters  out.  In  such  a  corrupt  state  of 
society  the  cynical  student  of  hurranily 
saw  rare  opportunities.  The  most  well- 
meaning  of  men  might  tamper  with  their 
consciences.  Even  charitable  doctors  of 
exceptional  talent  like  Bianchon,  devoted 
to  their  profession,  and  rich  beyond  their 
needs,  bee.ome  cu.pably  tolerant.  They 
were  men  of  the  world,  and  consequently 
men  of  their  world.  As  for  penniless 
young  aspirants  such  as  Eugene  de  Rastig- 
nac,  the  Gascon  soldiers  of  fortune  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  would  sell  their 
souls  for  their  ambitions  on  srna  I  provoca¬ 
tion.  If  they  are  ballasted  with  any 
scruples  to  begin  with,  they  very  soort 
throw  thenr  overboard.  Rastignac,  when 
a  studerrt  in  the  pension  of  the  Rue  Sainte 
Genevieve,  listens  to  the  Mephistophelian 
sirggestions  of  Collin,  though  be  shudders 
at  them.  As  he  struggles  forward  in  life 
he  silences  the  whispers  of  conscience,  and 
all  that  keeps  him  straight  is  the  dread  of 
being  found  out.  With  his  supple  talents, 
his  friends  of  the  softer  sex,  and  his  seduc¬ 
tive  manners,  of  course  he  becomes  a 
highly  considered  member  of  ministries  in 
point  of  character,  and  makes  a  fair  show 
to  the  world.  So  it  may  be  conceived 
what  Balzac,  with  his  relentless  surgery, 
can  disclose  as  to  the  innermost  existence 
and  the  secret  methods  of  the  adventurers, 
of  whom  Rastignac  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable. 

We  know  nothing  more  grandly  fasci¬ 
nating  in  the  lurid  sensations  of  crime  than 
the  checkered  career  of  Jacques  Collin, 
alias  Vautrin,  a/ia«  Trompe-la-Mort.  Col¬ 
lin,  in  the  genre  of  the  diabolical  and  de¬ 
praved,  is  a  conception  that  might  have 
done  honor  to  the  poets  of  the  “  In¬ 
ferno”  or  the  “  Paradise  Lost.”  He 
might  have  given  Milton’s  Satan  useful 
hints  as  to  how  the  ruin  of  the  race  of 
Adam  might  be  compassed.  He  has  pros¬ 
tituted  to  the  vilest  purposes  the  soaring 
and  flexible  genius  whtch  might  have  made 
him  duke  and  peer  and  prime-minister. 
His  extraordinary  individrrality  casts  some¬ 
thing  like  a  spell  over  all  the  individuals 
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with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  His 
moral  is  equal  to  his  physical  courage  : 
nothing  daunts  him,  and  everybody  seems 
to  realize  that.  A  convict,  with  the  record 
of  numerous  convictions,  dragging  the  limb 
involuntarily  which  has  been  fettered  in 
irons  at  the  hagne,  he  confounds  the 
shrewd  intelligence  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  magistrates  and  jailers,  as,  with  the 
machinery  and  the  subordinates  he  has  at 
his  disposal,  he  baffles  the  best  agents  of 
the  Rue  de  Jerusalem.  When  he  chooses 
to  clothe  himself  in  the  skin  and  priestly 
dress  of  Herrera,  accredited  envoy  from 
the  Court  of  Madrid,  he  defies  detection, 
or  at  least  conviction.  Yet  when  he  is 
sent  on  suspicion  to  the  common  yard  of 
the  Conciergerie,  he  sinks  at  once  and 
easily  to  the  brutal  level  of  his  old  accom¬ 
plices,  La  Pourraile  and  Fil  de  Sole.  He 
succeeds  in  bringing  them  back  to  sub¬ 
serviency  with  a  glance  and  a  whisper, 
though  he  has  betrayed  his  trust  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  their  secret  society,  and  squandered 
their  treasure  on  one  of  his  proteges.  For 
the  monster  is  not  without  redeeming 
qualities — he  has  a  great  fund  of  affection 
to  lavish,  and  is  even  capable  of  acts  of 
heroic  self-abnegation.  All  that  sounds 
improbable — incredible  ;  yet  the  genius 
of  the  novelist  has  made  Collin  a  reality. 
There  can  be  no  more  flattering  tribute  to 
the  vraisemblance  of  that  phenomenal 
creation  than  the  fact  that  the  cravate  d  la 
Collin  has  become  a  fashionable  article  of 
attire  among  the  roughs  and  rufflans  in  the 
purlieus  of  Paris. 

From  the  wonderful  series  of  volumes 
immortalizing  Jacques  Collin,  beginning 
with  the  “  Pere  Goriot”  and  ending  with 
“  Laderni&re  Incarnation  de  Vautrin,”  we 
feel  as  if  we  had  come  down  to  compara¬ 
tively  vulgar  crime  in  opening  “  La  His- 
toire  des  Treize.”  Yet  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  effort  it  is,  when  measured  against  the 
best  work  of  inferior  writers.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  combination  of  the  con¬ 
scienceless  Thirteen  in  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  ranks  of  society,  pledged  to  each 
other  body  and  soul,  gives  occasion  for 
stirring  and  dramatic  episode.  It  is  not 
only  that  we  follow  with  thrilling  interest 
the  fortunes  of  some  luckless  victim  who 
stumbles  blindly  among  the  snares  that  are 
spread  for  him  on  every  side,  till  finally  he 
comes  to  the  miserable  and  inevitable  end. 
It  is  not  only  that  we  assist  at  the  diabol¬ 
ical  conceptions  of  schemes  carried  out 


with  unparalleled  audacity.  But  the  char¬ 
acters  are  instinct  with  violent  passions, 
which  they  control  or  direct  for  the  com¬ 
mon  purpose  :  they  even  make  their  vir¬ 
tues  the  instruments  of  crimes  which  they 
must  have  regarded  with  horror  while  still 
unfettered  ;  and  if  they  are  shocked  by 
confessions  of  the  most  revolting  cynicism 
in  the  comrades  who  have  been  loyally  aid¬ 
ing  and  abetting  them,  at  all  events  they 
suppress  any  show  of  feeling.  All  that 
would  appear  at  the  first  blush  to  be  at 
least  as  incredible  as  the  conception  of 
Collin.  But,  in  fact,  the  adventures  of 
those  high-born  and  high-charactered  vil¬ 
lains  are  made  so  real  to  us,  that  we  fol¬ 
low  them  with  the  simple  faith  of  a  child 
rather  than  with  the  scepticism  that  is 
always  staggering  over  difflculties. 

It  is  a  deep  drop  from  Balzac  to  Eugene 
Sue  ;  and  so,  while  the  one  is  likely  to  live 
forever,  the  other,  like  Giant  Pope  in  the 
“  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  is  held  in  little  re¬ 
gard  now,  and  almost  moribund.  Yet  the 
socialist  novelist,  like  the  Giant,  was  a 
great  man  in  his  day.  The  ‘‘  Mysteries  of 
Paris,”  “The  Wandering  Jew,”  and 
“  Martin  the  Foundling,”  circulated  in 
the  feuilleton — we  were  going  to  say  by 
the  million — and  were  greedily  devoured 
when  they  came  out  again  as  books.  Sue, 
who  preached  equality  and  the  contempt 
of  riches,  who  made  Martin  the  footman 
correspond  with  the  Scandinavian  king, 
furnished  his  Touraine  chateau  like  a 
prince,  and  indulged  the  sumptuous  tastes 
of  a  sybarite.  He  certainly  hit  off  the 
popular  taste,  and  was  clever  enough  to 
deserve  his  ephemeral  popularity.  Like 
Balzac,  he  went  to  work  on  an  enormous 
scale,  and  combined  his  complicated  plots 
with  extreme  ingenuity.  The  intrigues  of 
the  Jesuits  in  “  Le  Juif  Errant”  are  car¬ 
ried  out  with  great  skill,  especially  when 
they  have  shifted  to  moral  spheres  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  when  the  strings  are  being  pulled 
by  the  astute  Rodin.  Sue  detested  all 
Churches  and  creeds,  and  satirized  the  in¬ 
famous  Jesuit  con  amore.  Nor  are  his 
pictures  so  wide  of  the  truth  as  to  be  cari¬ 
catured  ;  but  we  should  have  ranked  Rodin 
far  higher  than  we  do  had  we  never  read 
Balzac.  The  schemer  is  infinitely  cun¬ 
ning.  but  nothing  more  ;  and  Sue  is  always 
more  melodramatic  than  analytical.  As 
for  the  “  Mysteries  of  Paris,”  it  is  melo¬ 
dramatic  throughout,  and  consequently  a 
novel  of  a  far  more  commonplace  type. 
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The  Maitre  d’Ecole,  La  Squelette,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  are  simply  vulgar  but  singu- 
laily  atrocious  rudians,  who  have  graduated 
high  in  the  Parisian  schools  of  criminality. 
And  Sue  set  the  example  to  some  of  our 
own  lady  novelists,  in  never  hesitating  as 
to  being  sensational  at  the  cost  of  possi* 
bilities.  Rudolf,  the  disguised  Duke  of 
(ierolfctein,  is  the  prototype  of  the  Duaids- 
incn  who  train  upon  cura^oa  and  cigars 
and  sleepless  nights  for  feats  of  incredible 
strength  and  skill.  Rudolf,  who  is  of  fem¬ 
inine  and  slender  physique,  and  drinks 
himself  stupid  on  the  \ilest  liquor  in  the 
Assomoirs,  “  rinses  out”  the  terrible 
Choiuineur  with  a  shower  of  blows  when 
he  has  caught  the  head  of  the  Hercules  in 
chancery  ;  and  knocks  the  still  moie 
formidable  schoolmaiter  out  of  time  with 
a  couple  of  hits  put  in  from  the  shoulder. 
Sue  flies  even  more  recklessly  in  the  face 
of  credibilities  when  he  restores  the  long- 
lost  Princess  Maiie  to  her  father,  as  pure 
in  mind  as  if  she  had  never  served  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  the  passions  of  the  vilest 
ruflians  of  the  hanlieu. 

Sue  simply  described  criminals  and  their 
haunts,  or  imagined  them  as  they  might 
have  been  :  he  never  laid  himself  out  to 
propound  criminal  problems  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  ingenious  and  ambitious  detectives. 
It  was  reser\ed  for  Gaboriau  to  strike  out 
the  new  line  which  has  been  followed  since 
he  wrote  “  L’ Affaire  Lerouge”  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  his  countrymen  and  of  ours.  He 
elaborated,  if  he  did  not  invent,  the  ro¬ 
mance  which  turns  entirely  on  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  a  crime.  He  glorifies  and  idealizes 
the  exploits  of  the  elite  of  the  handful  of 
men  who  control  the  dangerous  masses  of 
Paris.  If  he  is  not  incapable  of  the  de¬ 
lineation  of  character — like  Boisgobey,  his 
most  promising  pupil — he  is  quite  in¬ 
different  to  it.  The  natures  and  temper¬ 
aments  of  his  heroes,  as  originally  indi¬ 
cated,  are  continually  contradicting  them¬ 
selves.  He  has  his  heroines  ;  he  is  fond 
of  arranging  unequal  marriages  ;  he  intro¬ 
duces  love-affairs,  but  they  only  lead  up 
to  striking  situations,  and  the  sentimental¬ 
ism  and  the  pathos  are  alike  fictitious. 
/  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  inconsist¬ 
encies  in  the  careful  construction  of  the 
plot.  From  the  first  to  the  final  chapter 
it  works  smoothly  and  without  a  hitch. 
En  passant,  or  incidentally,  he  lays  him¬ 
self  out  to  explain  away  whatever  seems 
improbable  and  incredible.  He  is  inspired 
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by  the  veritable  genius  of  the  detective 
business,  and  his  superiority  in  his  special 
department  is  undeniable.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  his  invariable  “  system,”  like 
his  heroes  of  the  Rue  Jerusalem  ;  and 
when  we  come  to  understand  it,  his  suc¬ 
cessful  ingenuity  is  less  astonishing  than  it 
appears  at  first  sight,  lie  always  works 
backward  :  he  argues  backward  from  pre¬ 
arranged  and  established  facts  ;  and  his 
infallible  seers,  with  their  instinctive  flair, 
interpret  to  the  ignorant  the  signs  that  are 
clear  to  them.  Consequently  his  Pere  Ta- 
barct  and  his  Monsieur  Lecoq  are  pure 
creations  of  the  fancy,  parading  an  intelli. 
gence  they  do  not  really  possess.  None 
the  less  do  they  serve  his  purpose  and  ours, 
inasmuch  as  we  credit  them  with  gifts  ap¬ 
proaching  the  miraculous.  VVe  are 
brought  to  share  .the  blind  confidence  of 
the  Pere  Absinthe,  who,  dazzled  by  the 
clairvoyance  of  his  clever  young  colleague 
Lecoq,  asks,  with  the  best  faith  in  the 
world,  what  the  people  they  had  been 
tracking  said  to  each  other. 

The  personages  of  Gaboriau’s  raises- 
en  scene  are  generally  much  the  same. 
There  is  the  “  suspect”  entangled  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  meshes  of  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  ;  there  is  a  skulking  somebody  else 
whom  sooner  or  later  we  begin  to  fancy 
may  have  had  much  to  say  to  the  atrocity  ; 
there  is  the  juge  d' instruction,  always  of 
rare  sagacity,  though  he  changes  nature 
and  methods  in  the  different  books  ;  and 
there  is  the  shrewd  but  kindly  old  surgeon, 
of  rough  or  forbidding  manners,  who  is 
told  off  for  the  autopsy  of  the  corpse,  and 
whose  experience  draws  invaluable  deduc¬ 
tions.  Above  all,  there  is  the  brilliant  de¬ 
tective,  who,  by  the  light  of  intuitive  per¬ 
ception,  follows  out  his  profession  as  a 
science.  He  is  an  enthusiast,  of  course, 
whether  he  has  taken  to  the  pursuit  in  his 
ripe  maturity  like  Tabaret,  or  in  his  boil¬ 
ing  and  ambitious  yertnme  like  Ijccoq,  who 
builds  his  hopes  of  fortune  on  the  favor 
of  the  Prefecture.  They  are  enthusiasts 
to  the  point  that  old  Tabaret  compromises 
his  reputation  without  regret,  keeping  the 
most  irregular  hours  ;  while  young  Lecoq 
is  ready  to  sell  a  manure  belonging  to  him, 
that  he  may  take  his  revenge  on  the  subtle 
and  mysterious  Mai  who  has  befooled  him 
on  several  occasions  at  their  game  of  blind- 
man’s-buff.  Those  enthusiasts  always  go 
in  terror  of  their  lives — for  sundry  con¬ 
victs  have  sworn  to  slay  them  on  their  re- 
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tuin  fiom  Cayonnc,  or  their  dismissal  from 
forced  works  at  Melun  or  Foirtrevault.  No 
wonder  the  criminals  they  have  hunted 
down  owe  them  a  bitter  grudge,  for  the 
concentrated  zeal  they  bring  to  the  chase 
seems  beyond  the  limits  of  fair  professional 
business.  The  Josephs  Coutouriers  and 
the  other  ckevaux  de  relour  have  no  such 
feeling  toward  “  the  general,”  who  repre¬ 
sents  the  good  old  school  of  gens  d'armes, 
although  Gevrol  is  rough-handed  and  sufli- 
ciently  keen.  And  they  may  well  dread 
the  instinctive  astuteness  of  “  ce  diable  de 
Tabaret,”  the  mote  so  that  they  are  not  in 
the  secrets  of  M.  Gaboriau’s  manner  of 
workmanship.  Take  that  scene  at  the  hrst 
“  instruction”  of  the  Affaire  Lerouge  in 
the  cottage  where  the  woman  has  been 
murdered.  Tabaret  astounds  even  the 
judge  and  the  commissary  by  the  exact 
description  he  gives  of  the  unknown  mur¬ 
derer.  He  describes  his  height,  his  hat, 
his  paletot,  his  cigar,  and  the  amber  mouth¬ 
piece  of  his  cigar-holder.  Had  a  Tabaret 
really  evolved  the  personality,  and  clothed 
and  equipped  it  from  almost  imperceptible 
indications,  he  might  have  ranked  in  more 
prosaic  romance  with  the  Joseph  Balsarno 
of  Dumas.  As  it  is,  we  are  bound  to  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  a  case  like  Lecoq’s  de¬ 
ductions  at  the  l*oivri5re  of  those  who 
hide  knowing  where  to  seek.  Nothing 
shows  more  the  extreme  care  of  Gaboriau’s 
workmanship  than  his  development  of  the 
‘‘  systems”  he  attributes  to  the  Tabarets 
and  Lecoqs.  In  the  reflection  in  the  fic¬ 
tion  of  the  imaginary  facts,  the  whole  fab¬ 
ric  is  based  on  logical  deduction  ;  the 
minutest  details  must  be  mutually  self-sup¬ 
porting  ;  and  the  demonstration  of  some 
insignificant  flaw  involves  the  collapse  of 
the  entire  structure.  The  demonstration 
cf  one  of  these  mathematical  problems  is 
worked  out  indirectly  when  Tabaret  throws 
up  his  hands  in  remorseful  horror  at  the 
Vicomte  de  Caumarin,  who  is  charged  with 
an  atrocious  murder,  but  is  not  provided 
with  an  irrefutable  alibi.  Otherwise  the 
circumstantial  evidence  is  complete  ;  but 
that  fundamental  omission  is  sufficient  to 
invalidate  it,  and  Tabaret  is  in  despair  be¬ 
cause  the  prosecutors,  clinging  to  the  ideas 
he  has  been  laboring  assiduously  to  drive 
into  their  heads,  are  bent  upon  sending  an 
innocent  man  to  the  guillotine.  For  of 
course  the  favorite  trick  of  the  criminal 
novelist  ^is  to  send  suspicion  running  on 
a  fa'se  trail,  as  in  the  case  of  de  Caumarin, 


or  in  that  of  Prosper  Beitomy  in  the 
”  Dossier,  No.  113.”  Then  some  detec¬ 
tive  of  transcendental  intelligence  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and  the  mining  and  counter¬ 
mining  go  briskly  forward. 

VVe  remarked  on  the  conditions  of  mod¬ 
ern  Parisian  life,  because  they  give  the 
French  novel-wright  exceptional  advan¬ 
tages.  When  Governments  are  corrupt 
and  morals  exceptionally  lax,  adventurers 
who  have  enriched  themselves,  and  even 
men  in  high  station,  must  have  discredit¬ 
able  secrets  they  are  eager  to  conceal.  So 
the  discovery  and  the  trading  upon  them 
— in  other  words,  la  chantage — becomes  a 
regular  business.  It  has  its  risks  in  the 
shape  of  long  sentences  with  hard  labor, 
but  it  is  extremely  lucrative.  No  doubt 
Gaboriau  and  his  imitators  have  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  but  there  is  no  smoke  without  fire, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  were  many 
penetrable  secrets  which,  in  the  jargon  of 
criminal  fiction,  ‘‘  are  well  worth  a  farm 
in  Brie.”  It  would  sound  ludicrously  im¬ 
probable  to  charge  Lord  Salisbury,  or  the 
President  of  his  Board  of  Works,  with 
sharing  by  arrangement  in  the  profits  of 
swinditng  contractors.  But  we  know  there 
were  ministers  of  the  Second  Empire  and 
the  Republic  who  freely  indulged  them¬ 
selves  in  pots  de  vin,  and  never  quenched 
their  insatiable  greed.  Troublesome  ene¬ 
mies  were  sent  summarily  to  Cayenne  or 
New  Caledonia,  and  there  were  still  darker 
stories  tolerably  well  authenticated.  As 
for  domestic  scandals,  they  abounded  :  we 
have  it  on  the  official  evidence  of  the  tri¬ 
bunals.  Darkening  the  colors  and  ac¬ 
centuating  details,  Gaboriau  has  turned 
chantage  to  excellent  purpose.  The  most 
thrilling  sensations  of  ‘‘  Le  Dossier  No. 
113”  depend  upon  it  ;  and  still  more  ex¬ 
citing  is  “  La  Corde  au  Cou,”  of  which 
chantage  is  the  theme,  as  it  supplies  the 
title.  We  follow  with  synrpathy  and  in¬ 
dignation  each  new  pressure  of  the  cord, 
as  a  turn  of  the  operator’s  wrist  intensifies 
the  torture.  We  know  that  the  victim 
must  live  on  and  endure  ;  he  can  never 
find  a  refuge  in  suicide  and  repose  in  the 
Morgue,  since  his  miseries  are  to  end  in  a 
blissful  denouement.  But  those  novels  on 
chantage  remind  us  of  Gaboriau’s  worst 
fault  as  a  story-teller.  Explaining  the 
source  of  the  secrets — and  it  is  the  same, 
though  in  a  lesser  degree,  with  his  myste¬ 
rious  murders — he  wearies  us  with  inter¬ 
minable  and  explanatory  digressions.  As 
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a  clever  artist  he  must  have  known  it  was 
a  mistake  :  we  can  only  suppose  that  the 
method  paid  him.  An  innocent  suspect 
is  under  lock  and  key  :  the  real  offender 
begins  to  have  good  cause  to  tremble,  and 
our  interest  is  being  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  when,  with  the  “  crak-crak” 
of  some  chorus  in  a  vaudeville^  a  dramatic 
chapter  closes,  and  in  commencing  the  next 
we  are  stagnating  in  the  back-waters  of 
some  episode  of  family  history  which  came 
off  in  the  provinces  forty  years  before. 
On  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  plan  of 
“  Monsieur  Lecoq,”  which  devotes  an  en¬ 
tire  volume  to  the  crime,  and  the  second 
and  succeeding  volunie  to  its  causes.  Per¬ 
haps  for  that  reason  we  rank  the  short  and 
unpretentious  “  Petit  Vieux  des  Batig- 
nolles”  among  the  very  best  of  Gabotiau’s 
books.  It  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and 
is  all  to  the  purpose.  And  the  culmina¬ 
tion  is  not  unworthy  of  that  brilliantly 
condensed  bit  of  workmanship,  when  the 
murderer  is  ineffably  disgusted  at  his 
genius  having  been  misunderstood.  He 
had  operated  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
victim  was  left-handed,  and  the  detectives 
would  never  have  hunted  him  down,  had 
they  not — turning  from  the  false  trail — 
gone  blundering  in  discreditable  ignorance 
of  the  fact. 

As  for  Boisgobey,  it  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  him  without  doing  him  injustice.  He 
is  the  pupil,  and  seems  in  most  respects  the 
mere  cop3ist,  of  Gaboriau.  We  know  not 
what  we  might  have  thought  of  him  had 
not  Gaboriau  preceded  him.  He  has 
originality  and  force,  and  wonderful  gifts 
of  facile  composition  and  construction. 
In  fact  he  is  infinitely  the  more  fertile  of 
the  two  ;  indeed  his  fertility  appeared  in- 
exhaustible,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  off  two  or  three  novels  in  the 
year.  His  plots  must  have  come  rather 
from  inspiration  than  slow  thought,  yet 
though  some  of  his  stories  were  better  than 
others,  very  few  of  them  fell  far  short  of  a 
satisfactory  average.  He  was  laboring 
hard  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  and 
he  never  let  his  fancy  lie  fallow  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Latterly  his  plots  have  necessarily 
been  weaker,  and  he  would  seem  at  length 
to  have  recognized  that.  At  least,  “  Le 
Fils  de  Plongeur,”  which  appeared  the 
other  day,  is  a  mere  tale  of  vicious  Pari¬ 
sian  society,  and  decidedly  a  very  feeble 
production.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the 
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masterly  in  the  way  the  mystery  is  main¬ 
tained  to  the  last.  Had  we  not  gone  on 
M.  Lecoq’s  plan  of  rejecting  probabilities, 
and  suspecting  the  lady  who  seemed 
altogether  superior  to  suspicion,  we  should 
never  have  guessed  the  solution  till  we  had 
reached  the  last  chapters.  And  yet  her 
guilt  is  duly  brought  home  without  doing 
any  violence  to  our  intelligence.  One 
thing  goes  far  to  explain  Boisgobey ’s 
greater  fertility.  He  takes  more  license 
in  the  way  of  character,  or  rather  in  the 
range  of  social  position,  than  Gaboriau. 
When  a  Due  de  Sairmeuse  or  a  Due  de 
Champdoce  gtts  mixed  up  in  shady  or 
criminal  transactions,  the  probabilities  must 
be  artistically  safeguarded  on  all  sides. 
Boisgobey,  by  predilection,  takes  us  into 
a  world  on  the  Bourse  and  the  Boulevards, 
— a  sort  of  Bohemian  Debatable  Land, 
remote  from  the  bourgeois  respectability  of 
the  Marais,  and  still  farther  removed  from 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  There  is  no 
lack  of  factitious  and  ephemeral  wealth, 
any  more  than  of  indebted  and  reckless 
poverty.  But  the  wealth  belongs  to  tainted 
capitalists,  to  Russian  princes  and  Rou¬ 
manian  boyars  of  semi-savage  manners  and 
suspected  antecedents  ;  to  South  Amer  ican 
proprietors  of  silver-mines  and  countless 
fiocks  and  herds,  who  take  pa'aces  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  for  the  season,  and  launch 
promising  lorettes  in  landaus  with  “  eight 
springs.”  With  these  are  mixed  up  gay 
young  Parisians  or  provincials  squandering 
their  patrimonies,  and  officers  on  long 
leave  from  Algiers,  dissipating  with  selfish 
frugality  the  arrears  of  their  pay.  The 
ladies,  although  some  of  them  have  high- 
sounding  titles  and  handsome  jointures, 
belong,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  the  world 
of  immoral  adventure.  These  foreign 
gentlemen,  if  they  do  not  wear  “  sinister 
expressions,”  arc  generally  “  unsympa¬ 
thetic,”  and  of  course  are  capable  of  any 
crime.  We  are  shocked  but  not  astounded 
at  a  Tartar  autocrat  forgetting  his  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  executing  an  act  of  summary 
justice  behind  walls  and  grilles  near  the 
Parc  de  Monceau,  as  if  he  had  been  among 
his  serfs  and  his  servile  tribesmen  on  his 
native  steppes.  We  consider  it  a  strong 
situation,  but  little  more,  when  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  speculator,  on  the  eve  of  quitting 
the  capital,  consigns  a  corpse  in  a  coffin- 
shaped  strong-box  to  the  compartment  he 
has  hired  in  the  premises  of  a  Parisian  safe 
company.  So  the  ladies  who  seek  to  out- 
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shine  the  “horizontals”  by  their  costly 
eccentricities  have  pretty  nearly  carte 
blanche.  It  is  a  mere  mischance  that  lends 
to  detection,  even  when  one  of  them 
makes  a  special  journey  to  Brittany  to  sink 
the  missing  head  of  her  soulrette,  whose 
body  the  police  are  seeking  to  identify. 
Then  Boisgobey’s  dissipated  but  compara¬ 
tively  decent  heroes  are  always,  and  not 
unnaturally,  compromising  themselves  in 
very  awkward  fashion.  They  turn  night 
into  day,  and  keep  the  most  execrable  com¬ 
pany.  When  not  established  in  apart¬ 
ments,  they  have  their  rooms  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  or  the  Continental.  A  welting 
serves  for  an  introduction,  especially  when 
the  stranger  is  of  the  softer  sex,  and  slight 
acquaintance  changes  quickly  to  compara¬ 
tive  intimacy.  As  they  drink  freely  at 
dejeuner,  dinner,  and  supper,  they  are 
always  open  to  insinuating  proposals  or 
advances  The  morning  may  bring  reflec¬ 
tion  and  much  anxiety  ;  the  one  and  the 
other  are  too  late.  The  awkward  inter¬ 
view  with  the  commissary  of  police  is  sure 
to  come  sooner  or  later  ;  the  silken  meshes 
that  have  insensibly  entangled  the  victim 
seem  strong  in  the  eyes  of  justice  as  links 
of  steel.  It  is  too  late  for  satisfactory  ex¬ 
culpation,  and  silence  appears  less  danger¬ 
ous  than  compromising  avowals.  M.  Bois¬ 
gobey’s  happiest  hunting-grounds  are  the 
clubs — not  exactly  tripots,  as  he  is  careful 
to  explain,  but  establishments  virtually  as 
disreputable.  There  is  no  ditticulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  admission — election  follows  imme¬ 
diately  on  proposal.  Those  sumptuous 
haunts  of  the  vicious  only  begin  to  All 
toward  the  dinner  hour,  and  the  serious 
business  commences  about  midnight.  The 
bank  at  baccarat  is  put  up  to  auction  ;  the 
parties  who  lose  more  money  than  they  can 
afford  are  apt  to  lose  their  heads  as  well, 
and  commit  themselves  to  all  manner  of 
follies.  That  is  the  moment  when  the 
Mephistopheles  of  the  novel  sees  his 
chance.  For  a  time  he  is  safe  to  carry 
everything  before  him,  though  in  the  end 
he  will  be  run  through  the  body  if  he  does 
not  put  a  pistol  to  his  brain.  When  the 
sensations  arc  at  an  end,  all  is  over.  Bois- 
gobey  and  his  confreres  have  an  unwork¬ 
manlike  habit  of  huddling  up  their  stage 
business  at  the  last ;  though,  indeed,  it  is 
but  the  frank  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
they  have  scarcely  attempted  to  interest  us 
otherwise  than  melodramatically. 

About  ten  years  ago,  another  French 
New  Szbies. — Von  LIII.,  No.  2. 


writer  made  a  brilliant  but  brief  appear¬ 
ance.  M.  Constant  Geroult  was  the  author 
of  “  Le  Drame  de  la  line  dn  Temple,” 
which  he  followed  up  by  “  LaBande  a  Fifi 
Vollard.”  Both  were  extremely  clever  in 
their  genre,  although  the  soul  stirring  sit¬ 
uations  which  succeed  each  other  so 
<juickly  were  inevitably  sometimes  extrav- 
agant  and  far-fetched.  A  band  of  crim¬ 
inals  of  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  kind 
play  a  running  game,  in  which  lives  are 
the  stakes  on  both  sides,  with  a  party  of 
picked  agents  of  the  police,  through  the 
most  infamous  quarters  of  Paris  and  the 
banlieu.  They  are  collared  at  last,  one  by 
one,  and  duly  convicted  and  condemned. 
They  have  to  contend  against  treachery  as 
well  as  the  police  ;  but  the  weakness  of 
the  story  is,  that  the  actual  actors  in  “  the 
drama”  should  have  kept  their  secrets  at 
all,  considering  how  many  were  taken  into 
their  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  and 
it  makes  these  stories  doubly  worth  noting, 
M.  Geroult  takes  a  new  and  original  de¬ 
parture.  He  admits  his  readers  to  the 
fullest  confidence  from  the  first :  we  know 
exactly  how  and  by  whom  the  murder  was 
perpetrated  ;  and  nevertheless,  and  partly 
on  that  account,  the  interest  is  admirably 
sustained  throughout. 

The  criminal  romance,  properly  so 
called,  is  of  comparatively  recent  intro¬ 
duction  in  England.  All  things  consid¬ 
ered,  our  novelists  have  done  fairly  well, 
but  they  are  heavily  handicapped.  Lon- 
don  is  a  more  prosaic  if  not  a  more  moral 
capital  than  Paris.  We  know  nothing  of 
revolutions  or  emeutes,  of  fighting  behind 
barricades  or  the  pillaging  of  palaces — of 
convulsions,  in  short,  which  mean  the  sub¬ 
version  of  society.  Secret  associations  of 
stealthy  conspirators  have  never  flourished 
even  in  the  back  streets  between  Soho  and 
Leicester  Squares.  We  have  no  carrieres 
d' Am'erique  where  groups  of  ruthless 
ruffians  make  their  lair  ;  nor  stretches  of 
suburban  wilderness  with  night-houses  like 
La  Poivriere,  where  even  the  patrols  of 
the  constabulary  go  in  terror  of  their  lives. 
En  revanche,  our  police  and  our  worthy 
metropolitan  magistrates  drop  heavily 
down  upon  gambling  dens  of  all  kinds. 
Our  aristocrats  must  give  swing  to  their 
vices  within  strictly  limited  spheres,  and 
they  are  generally  protected  by  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  their  birth,  breeding,  and  associa¬ 
tions  from  the  adventurers  who  appear  to 
get  a  comfortable  living  out  of  the  Parisian 
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jeunesse  dorh.  Scott,  in  his  “  Fortunes 
of  Nigel,”  dealt  with  criminal  scenes  and 
characters  with  his  own  unrivalled  vivid¬ 
ness  of  portraiture.  Nothing  can  be  more 
*  thrillingly  dramatic  than  the  drop  from  the 

{rrecincts  of  the  learned  Temple,  where 
aw  and  order  should  have  sat  enthroned, 
into  the  sad  and  sombre  realms  of  old  night 
and  social  chaos  in  Alsatia,  enveloped  in 
moral  and  material  miasma.  Nothing  can 
be  more  admirably  picturesque  than  the 
various  types  of  skulking  rascality — the 
drunken  Duke  Hildebrod,  the  spectre-like 
usurer,  and  the  Copper  Captain,  whose 
sword  is  at  the  service  of  anybody  so  long 
as  he  can  save  his  cowardly  carcass.  But 
the  crime  is  all  above-board  ;  and  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Trapbois,  and  the  little  arrangement 
which  wreaks  Heaven’s  vengeance  on  the 
Satanic  Dalgarno,  are  merely  brought  in 
incidentally  and  episodically.  Talking  of 
Alsatia,  by  the  way,  we  remember  a  novel 
called  ‘‘  Whitefriars,”  noticed  rather 
favorably  by  Christopher  North  in  the 
**  Noctes,”  which  charmed  us  much  in  the 
days  of  our  boyhood.  But  although  it 
brought  in  Colonel  Blood  and  Claude 
Duval,  though  it  was  steeped  in  gore 
through  successive  ehapters  in  which  crime 
and  infamy  stalked  unabashed,  a  similar 
criticism  will  apply  to  that.  So  with  Bul- 
wer’s  “  Paul  Clifford,”  and  with  his 
”  Pelham.”  In  one  and  the  other  we  are 
introduced  to  the  vilest  company — to 
thieves’  cribs,  to  boozing  kens,  to  houses 
of  call  for  burglars,  to  ill-famed  taverns  on 
lonely  heaths  where  gentlemen  in  black- 
crape  visors  stabled  their  well-bred  road¬ 
sters,  and  where  everybody,  from  the  land¬ 
lord  to  the  ostler,  was  in  league  with  them. 
But  the  interest  of  these  novels  of  Bul- 
wer’s  is  sentimental  ;  and  though  Paul 
risks  the  gallows  when  he  stops  a  post- 
chaise,  there  is  no  attempt  to  excite  us 
over  his  ultimate  fate, — just  as  the  often- 
told  tale  of  “  Eugene  Aram”  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  a  study  of  character. 

As  for  Harrison  Ainsworth,  when  he  is 
not  melodramatic,  as  among  the  gypsies 
and  grim  old  sextons  of  ‘‘  Rockwood,” 
and  the  ladies  of  noble  birth  who  have 
married  far  beneath  them  and  gone  to  the 
bad,  he  romances  in  realistic  fashion  on  the 
records  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  and 
glorifies  crime  when  wedded  to  courage. 
There  is  nothing  secretly  mysterious  about 
the  proceedings  of  the  manly  Turpin,  who 
revives  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages  on 


the  ill-made  roads  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  wears  his  disguises  so  careles.s|y 
that  he  almost  challenges  arrest.  Our 
hearts  throb  in  sympathy  when  the  sub¬ 
lime  resolution  of  the  ride  from  Highgate 
to  York  fires  the  imagination  of  the  bold 
highwayman.  The  ehivalrous  Turpin  has 
discounted  death,  and  with  pistols  in  his 
holsters  and  a  hanger  by  his  side,  we  know 
he  will  not  stick  at  a  trifle  should  he  be 
cornered  by  the  whole  posse  comilatus. 
But  Dick  is  no  sneaking  assassin  :  he  re¬ 
jects  the  tempting  offers  of  Lady  Rock- 
wood,  and  is  quite  incapable  of  mixing 
himself  up  in  the  affaires  tenehreuses  that 
are  the  favorite  subjects  of  Boisgobey.  So 
with  Jack  Sheppard.  The  pride  of  all 
British  cracksmen,  past,  present,  and  to 
come,  has  reduced  the  practice  of  burglary 
to  a  fine  art.  He  sets  the  best  of  the  Bow 
Street  officers  at  defiance,  plays  fast  and 
loose  with  the  terrible  Jonathan  Wild, 
and,  till  he  tries  the  perilous  game  once 
too  often,  is  assured  that  no  English  jail 
will  hold  him.  But  Jack  is  straightforward 
to  quixotic  folly  in  all  his  questionable  deal¬ 
ings,  and  risks  his  neck  repeatedly  in  the 
sublimity  of  self-sacrifice  to  do  a  service  to 
his  old  friend  Darrell. 

Dickens  seems  to  have  imitated  Ains¬ 
worth  in  the  criminal  scenes  of  “  Oliver 
Twist,”  but  with  a  lighter  and  more  dis¬ 
criminating  touch.  There  is  individuality 
in  the  ruffianly  Sikes,  with  all  his  fierce 
brutality,  and  still  more  in  the  venerable 
Fagin  and  the  pickpockets  trained  in  his 
Academy.  Whether  the  Rembrandt-like 
drawing  of  the  old  Jew  in  the  condemned 
cell  suggested  the  story,  as  George  Cndk- 
shank  asserted,  few  are  likely  to  forget  it. 
It  is  the  embodiment  of  selfish  and  abject 
terror  dissociated  from  any  touch  of  genu¬ 
ine  remorse.  The  rat  is  trapped  ;  but 
were  he  to  slip  through  his  captor’s  lingers 
and  escape  from  the  black  shadows  of  a 
fearful  futurity,  he  would  rush  back  to  his 
old  haunts  and  habits.  In  his  sketches  of 
the  most  vicious  society  of  the  lowest  Lon¬ 
don,  Dickens  sentimentalized  and  idealized. 
His  thieves’  paramours  in  especial,  with 
their  bright  gleams  of  fine  feeling  and  their 
inclir.ations  toward  the  virtue  of  which 
they  were  pitifully  ignorant,  are  sheer  im¬ 
possibilities.  But  in  “  Oliver  Twist” 
Dickens  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  the  old 
Bow  Street  runners,  and  he  threw  all  his 
humor  into  the  dialogue  when  they  discuss 
the  “  crack”  of  the  crib  down  at  Chert- 
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sey.  Borrow,  by  the  way,  sketched  them 
even  more  dramatically  in  his  “  Laven- 
gro,”  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  when  Mr.  Petulengro  recalls  his 
reminiscences  of  the  night-ambush  and  the 
death-grapple,  as  the  Bow  Street  officer 
dropped  from  the  boughs  over  the  gate  on 
to  the  shouldcis  of  Jasper’s  formidable 
companion. 

Though  not  the  clever  fellows  they 
thought  themselves,  and  though  we  fear 
they  never  scrupled  to  take  bribes  on  oc¬ 
casion,  Townsend  and  his  fellow  “  red¬ 
breasts”  did  good  service  in  their  day. 
But  as  civilization  advanced,  as  society 
became  more  refined,  and  crime  in  conse¬ 
quence  became  more  scientific,  they  retired 
in  favor  of  the  modern  detective.  The 
Bow  Street  man  was  advertised  by  his 
scarlet  waistcoat,  as  the  bloodhound  runs 
an  open  scent  with  jingling  bells  on  the 
collar,  so  that  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
presence  or  misunderstanding  his  move¬ 
ments.  The  new  detective  was  supposed 
to  have  the  art  of  disguising  his  identity 
and  of  playing  any  possible  variety  of  parts 
with  the  versatility  of  an  accomplished 
actor.  They  suited  Dickens  better  than 
the  rough  thief-takers  of  the  old  school  : 
he  saw  his  opportunity,  and  he  used  it. 
lie  cultivated  their  society  ;  he  accompa¬ 
nied  them  in  their  nocturnal  strolls  ;  he 
drew  them  out  and  listened  to  their  rem¬ 
iniscences  and  words  of  wisdom.  They  on 
their  side  were  frank  and  unreserved  ;  we 
dare  to  say  they  sometimes  indulged  their 
fancies.  They  had  found  a  Homer  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  their  Ulysses-like  exploits  in  prose 
epics,  and  were  proportionately  proud. 
Dickens  used  them  first  in  some  excellent 
short  tales  in  “  Household  Words.” 

“  That  be  d - d,”  we  remember,  was 

the  involuntary  tribute  paid  to  the  sagaci¬ 
ty  of  a  certain  sergeant  of  the  force  by  a 
certain  Tally-ho  Thompson,  when  he  un¬ 
derstood  how  he  had  been  followed  up  and 
run  down  in  a  clever  paper-chase  of  feigned 
correspondence.  Later  the  shrewdest  in¬ 
telligence  of  “  the  Yard  ”  was  incarnated 
in  the  portly  personality  of  Inspector 
Bucket,  with  his  eloquently  expressive 
forefinger.  He  is  said  to  have  been  closely 
copied  from  the  life,  yet  Dickens  evidently 
breathed  much  of  his  own  buoyant  humor 
into  him — as,  for  example,  when  he  con 
duct.1  the  conversation  with  good  old 
Grandfather  Small  weed  in  the  stately  pres¬ 
ence  of  “  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock,  Baronet.” 


Be  that  as  it  may,  Bucket  is  the  ideal 
detective  of  the  best  fiction — fertile  in  in¬ 
vention,  ready  of  resource,  and  prompt  of 
decision  in  moments  of  emergency,  as 
when  he  wheeled  about  in  the  chaise  with 
his  smoking  posters,  when  following  the 
disguised  Lady  Dedlock  toward  the  North. 
It  is  a  highly  probable  touch,  too,  in  the 
zealous  professional,  when  he  claps  the 
handcuffs  on  his  good  friend  George, 
whom  he  really  likes  and  scarcely  believes 
guilty.  He  makes  a  candid  appeal  to  the 
soldier’s  common-sense.  ”  On  all  of 
which  accounts  I  should  hope  it  was  clear 
to  you  that  I  must  have  you,  and  that  I’m 
damned  if  I  don’t  have  you.” 

For  ingenious  subtlety  of  intricate  plot, 
for  the  artful  dovetailing  of  innumerable 
and  seemingly  insignificant  details,  Wilkie 
Collins  is  the  English  Gaboriau  and  some¬ 
thing  more.  His  deliberate  action  is  made 
to  depend  upon  revelations  of  individual 
characters  and  temperaments,  and  be  has 
struck  out  at  least  one  personality  that  is 
likely  to  be  immortal.  He  is  an  unequal 
writer,  and  considering  the  “  scourging” 
kind  of  work  he  undertook,  it  is  not  un¬ 
natural  that  his  imagination  latterly  showed 
signs  of  exhaustion.  The  “  Daughter  of 
Jezebel”  was  among  the  most  sensational 
of  his  comparatively  recent  novels,  but  it 
was  somewhat  coarsely  melodramatic. 
“  Armidale,  ”  for  which,  as  we  believe,  he 
got  a  v'ery  long  price  from  the  publishers 
of  the  “  Cornhill,”  is  thrilling  enough 
throughout,  and  in  some  of  the  scenes  he 
almost  excels  himself  ;  but  it  trenches  too 
freely  on  the  transcendental  for  satisfactory 
credibility.  Ilis  most  perfect  novel,  to 
our  mind,  is  the  “  Moonstone,”  which  is 
rather  founded  on  the  suspicions  of  a  crime 
than  a  criminal  romance  in  itself,  although 
the  high  caste  zealots,  charged  with  the 
recovery  of  the  sacred  gem,  have  cast  all 
moral  scruples  to  the  wind,  and  are  ready 
as  a  matter  of  religious  duty  to  perpetrate 
any  number  of  murders.  But  the 
“  Woman  in  White,”  by  which  he  made 
his  great  reputation  as  a  sensationalist,  rec¬ 
ommended  itself  more  generally  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  taste.  The  mystery  was  kept  up  won¬ 
derfully  cleverly,  but  we  have  always 
thought  the  somewhat  commonplace  solu¬ 
tion  and  denouement  unworthy  of  his  brill¬ 
iant  though  painstaking  preliminaries. 
Neveithdcss  the  novel  would  have  deserved 
the  best  that  has  been  said  of  it,  had  it 
been  only  for  the  creation  of  Miss  Halford 
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and  of  Count  Fosco.  We  should  have  forthwith  by  the  Furies,  and  worried  by  the 
thought  Marion  Halford  even  more  admit-  pangs  of  an  undying  remorse.  The  gal- 
able,  had  she  not  been  brought  continually  lows  would  come  to  him  as  a  relief,  and 
in  contact  with  the  masterly  conception  of  in  some  sense  as  an  absolution.  Tiiere  is 
the  Count.  Yet  the  combatants  are  not  no  more  impressive  story  arising  out  of  the 
unequally  matched,  and  we  follow  the  bat-  social  miseiies,  which  Disraeli  describes  so 
tie  between  guile  and  honesty,  with  its  graphically  in  “  Sybil”  and  elsewhere, 
shifts  and  surprises  and  changing  fortunes.  Thinking  of  the  arbitrary  authority  abused 
with  ever-increasing  interest.  We  admire  by  trades-unions,  we  are  reminded  of ‘‘  I'nt 
Miss  Halford's  resolution  the  more,  that  Yourself  in  his  Place,”  suggested  to 
the  Count  stands  out  to  her  more  and  more  Charles  lieade  by  the  otHcial  inquiry  into 
clearly  as  what  he  is  represented,  the  sub-  the  atrocious  Sheffield  outrages.  But  there 
limed  concentration  of  infernal  astuteness,  the  interest  had  been  anticipated  in  parlia- 
He  would  have  been  about  the  most  satis-  mentary  reports  :  the  fiction  could  hardly 
factory  embodiment  of  Satan  we  know  in  improve  upon  the  facts.  “  Foul  Play” 
our  fiction,  had  it  not  been  for  certain  re-  is  a  more  finished  and  more  original  pro- 
deeming  touches  which  lower  him  toward  duction,  where  the  ship  is  scuttled  in  the 
our  common  humanity.  Wedo  not  mean  Pacific  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance 
his  fondness  for  his  pet  canaries,  or  his  money,  and  where  a  weak  but  warm- 
amiable  weakness  for  sweets  and  pastry,  hearted  man  is  heavily  punished  for  one 
But  he  is  capable  of  genuinely  warm  ap-  cowardly  act  of  guilt  committed  on  inade- 
preciation  of  Marion’s  courageous  self-  quate  temptation.  The  young  merchant, 
sacrifice  when  she  is  crossing  his  best-made  in  striking  his  moral  balance-sheet,  must 
plans,  and  menacing  him  with  exposure,  have  bitterly  regretted  the  impulsive  pre- 
She  must  be  crushed,  of  course,  in  the  way  cipitation  which  mistook  a  mole-hill  for  a 
of  business  ;  yet  he  would  willingly  spare  mountain,  and  resorted  unnecessarily  to 
her,  could  he  reconcile  it  with  his  schemes,  the  grands  mogens.  We  need  say  nothing 
It  is  evidence  of  Wilkie  Collins’s  genius  of  ‘‘  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,”  which 
in  his  particular  line  that  his  novels  should  everybody  ought  to  have  enjoyed  and  read 
have  been  so  popular  though  be  weighted  more  than  once,  and  in  which  the  reformed 
them  heavily.  Nothing  could  be  more  London  thief  becomes  the  uncompromising 
irritating  or  more  absurd  than  his  habit  of  ‘‘  beak”  of  the  Victoria  gold  diggings, 
having  everything  set  down  categorically  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cleverly  devised 
in  writing.  Servants  and  other  uneducated  crime  io  the  innumerable  novels  of  Mrs. 
persons,  little  addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  Henry  Wood,  but  it  is  generally  made  sub¬ 
keep  regular  diaries  in  the  pantry  or  cot-  sidiary  to  the  principal  motif.  Nothing 
tage,  and  write  long-winded  letters  of  in-  did  her  greater  credit  than ‘‘  East  Lynne,” 
terminable  length  in  impossible  circum-  since  the  plot  revolved  round  a  practical 
stances.  If  be  can  work  out  a  finished  impossibility,  and  nevertheless  the  novel 
study  like  Fosco,  be  can  sink  in  the  same  was  phenomenally  popular.  But  there  the 
book  to  the  bathos  of  the  exaggerated  main  interest  is  considerably  helped  by  the 
affectations  of  Mr.  Fairlie  ;  and  though  it  suspicion  of  a  murder  he  never  committed, 
is  a  minor  matter,  no  writer,  not  even  ex-  which  shadows  that  feeble-minded  charac- 
cepting  Anthony  Trollope,  is  more  addict-  ter  young  Hare.  Veiner’s  Pride”  is 
ed  to  mannerisms  of  thought  as  well  as  one  of  her  poorest  stories,  and  is  disfigured 
style.  And  to  sum  up  the  defects  which  besides  by  the  vulgar  extravagances  of  one 
lou  iterbalance  his  rare  qualities,  his  humor  of  the  most  vulgar  old  women  she  ever 
is  forced,  artificial,  and  far-fetched  ;  drew,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  But 
although,  when  we  had  to  mourn  his  loss  that  book  is  saved  by  a  mysterious  nnir- 
the  other  day,  some  zealous  friends  der,  which,  according  to  all  seeming  prob- 
thought  it  discreet  to  single  out  his  humor  abilities,  must  have  been  a  fratricide  ;  and 
for  special  commendation.  in  many  another  story  she  shows  an  ex- 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  a  good  murder  in  tremely  ingenious  knack  of  blending  crime 
“  Mary  Barton,”  which  lends  itself  to  with  an  eerie  infusion  of  the  supernatural, 
powerful  and  pathetic  situations.  The  There  is  nothing  more  enjoyable  than  a 
honest  workman,  driven  to  despair  by  his  criminal  case  where  ghosts  or  spirits  ought 
troubles,  who  is  told  off  by  the  lot  to  shoot  to  be  called  into  court,  if  the  bench  could 
an  execrated  employer  of  labor,  is  haunted  only  bind  them  over  to  give  evidence.  But 
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Mrs.  Wood  was  never  in  happier  vein  than 
when  she  wrote  us  “  Johnny  Ludlow 
and  such  short  stories  as  “  Hester  Reed’s 
Pills”  or  ”  Lost  in  the  Post”  may  be  des¬ 
ignated  paradoxically  as  delightful  idylls 
of  folly  or  sin  in  peaceful  rural  communi¬ 
ties. 

Miss  Braddon  is  one  of  those  enviable 
authors  who  write  with  a  ready  and  facile 
pen,  and  whose  fancy  within  its  limit 
seems  seldom  to  fail  them.  She  has  writ¬ 
ten  far  longer  than  M.  Boisgobey,  and  her 
books  have  been  thrown  off  with  nearly 
equal  regularity  and  profusion.  Heis  is 
by  no  means  a  high  order  of  art,  but, 
nevertheless,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  it. 
She  tells  a  wonderful  tale  with  an  appar¬ 
ently  unaffected  air  of  simplicity,  and  she 
succeeds  in  interesting  us  in  persons  whom 
we  know  to  be  moral  monstrosities.  It  is 
curious  to  look  back  to  her  first  novel, 
‘‘  The  Trail  of  the  Serpent.”  We  do  not 
know  in  what  probably  obscure  periodical 
it  appeared,  nor  did.it  deserve  to  attract 
much  attention.  But  in  the  preface  to  a 
later  edition  she  says  she  regards  it  with 
some  pride,  and,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  her  prospects,  the  pride  was  justifiable. 
It  abounds  in  absurdities  ;  the  English  is 
often  slipshod  ;  but  it  shows  all  the  signs 
of  a  redundant  imagination,  and  is  over¬ 
crowded  with  suggestive  incidents.  With 
experience,  of  course,  she  became  more 
economical  of  sensation,  and  much  to  the 
advantage  of  her  books.  She  came  quickly 
to  understand  artistic  perspective,  and 
learned  to  concentrate  care  and  attention 
on  the  little  group  in  the  foreground.  It 
can  never  be  said  of  Miss  Braddon  that  she 
has  a  novel  without  a  hero — or  a  heroine. 
She  has  been  in  the  habit  of  designating 
herself  as  the  author  of  “  Lady  Audley’s 
Secret  and  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  of  her  books,  as  her  ladyship 
is  the  most  infernal  of  her  heroines.  A 
female  monster  is  no  novelty  in  criminal 
fiction,  but  in  some  sense  Lady  Audley  is 
original.  In  many  respects  she  reminds 
us  of  ”  Miladi”  in  Dumas*  “  Musketeers,” 
and  possibly  Miladi  may  have  given  the 
hint  for  her.  Bath  are  beautiful  ;  both 
are  hell-burn  actressi  s  ;  in  both  the  deli¬ 
cate  body  is  animated  by  the  diabolical 
wi.l  ;  both  are  gifted  by  nature  with  the 
rare  personal  charms  which  can  wear  an 
air  of  the  most  winning  and  candid  sim¬ 
plicity.  But  in  the  French  murderess  the 
evil  spirit  is  actively  malignant  ;  she  has 


an  irrepressible  craving  for  infernal  excite¬ 
ments,  and  a  life  of  tranquil  luxury  would 
be  vapid  misery  to  her.  It  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  with  the  fair  young  Englishwoman. 
She  is  the  victim  of  those  circumstances 
which  disturb  depths  of  depravity  in  her 
which  might  otherwise  have  slumbered  un¬ 
suspected  by  herself.  Had  the  worthy 
old  baronet  married  the  governess  without 
a  secret,  she  might  possibly  have  made  him 
an  excellent  wife.  She  would  have  been 
languidly  grateful  for  all  the  good  things 
he  bestowed  upon  her  ;  she  would  have 
dressed  to  perfection,  bedecked  herself 
with  jewels,  and  done  her  duty  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  to  which  she  was  called.  She  would 
have  valued  that  station  too  much  to  lisk 
it  rashly  ;  and  she  would  have  been  all  the 
more  likely  to  be  faithful  to  her  mariiage 
vow,  that  her  temperament  was  as  chilly 
as  her  brain  was  calculating.  Her  crimes 
came  of  deliberate  calculation.  When  her 
first  husband  turns  up  to  convict  her  of 
bigamy,  in  her  prudent  respect  for  the  law 
she  would  gladly  elude  him  by  a  super- 
cherie.  She  tries  the  plan  of  a  feigned 
death  and  burial.  That  fails  :  the  med¬ 
dlesome  idiot,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
is  inspired  by  a  veritable  passion  ;  and 
Providence  brings  him  down  to  her  noble 
new  home  in  the  eastern  counties.  He 
must  go  or  else  be  removed — there  is  no 
other  alternative  So  when  things  have 
come  to  a  crisis,  she  cuts  short  an  angry 
altercation  hy  dropping  him  down  the  old 
well  in  the  gloomy  shrubbery.  Tant  pis 
pour  lui,  is  her  reflection  ;  and  if  the 
secret  were  between  the  well  and  the 
shrubs  and  herself,  it  would  scarcely  trou¬ 
ble  her,  for  she  has  no  conscience.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  the  readers  of  the 
novel,  both  before  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  after  she  is  living  in  continual 
terror  of  being  found  out,  and  sticks  at 
nothing  to  avoid  detection.  Nor  can  any 
one  deny  that  Nemesis  has  pretty  well 
wiped  out  the  arrears  against  her,  when 
that  lovely  and  energetic  and  p'easure-lov- 
ing  young  woman  is  locked  up  in  the 
private  asylum  at  Villebrumeuse,  by  an 
arbitrary  exeicise  of  domestic  justice.  In 
so  far  she  and  Miladi  are  disposed  of  in  a 
similar  manner.  E\  en  Miss  Braddon  could 
not  keep  up  a  quick  succession  of  such 
highly  spiced  fictions  as  “  Lady  Audley” 
and  “  Aurora  Floyd  but  all  her  books 
must  be  pitched  more  or  less  in  the  same 
sensational  key.  They  have  all  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  being  readable,  though  it  is 
very  easy  to  have  a  surfeit  of  them.  There 
is  no  faltering  in  the  lady’s  firm  touch  ; 
and  in  great  matters  as  in  small,  she  always 
writes  with  the  serene  self-assurance  which 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  her  popularity. 
Whether  she.  is  describing  life  in  a  penal 
settlement  at  the  antipodes,  or  writing  the 
sanguinary  history  of  the  conp  d'etat  in 
“  Ishmael,”  or  sending  sportsmen  out 
with  rifles  in  September  to  shoot  partridges 
in  the  pheasant  coverts,  we  are  much  in¬ 
clined  to  accept  all  she  writes  as  gospel.  If 
it  is  not  true  it  ought  to  be,  so  great  is  the 
air  of  vraisemblance. 

Sensational  stories,  in  moderately  priced 
single  volumes,  are  the  fashion  now,  and 
without  satirical  intention,  we  say  the 
shortness  is  in  their  favor.  Some  are  as 
good  as  Mr.  Stevenson’s  “  Treasure  Island” 
or  “  Kidnapped  others  are  comic  and 
gory  burlesques  of  the  better  kind  of  crim¬ 
inal  extravaganzas.  Considering  the  diffi¬ 


culty  of  bitting  upon  any  fancies  that  are 
decently  fresh,  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
not  a  few  of  them  show  creditable  dex¬ 
terity  and  ingenuity.  But  surely  this  sen¬ 
sational  business  must  soon  come  to  an  end, 
or  be  suspended  for  half  a  generation  or 
so.  The  public  is  getting  familiarized  with 
all  manner  of  mysteries,  in  cabs,  in  black 
boxes,  in  garrets,  and  in  cellars  :  the  de¬ 
tectives  have  been  told  off  for  such  intol¬ 
erably  hard  duty,  that  it  is  clear  they  must 
soon  strike  in  disgust,  and  refuse  to  lend 
themselves  to  those  stale  combinations  ; 
and  the  pirates,  highwaymen,  and  bush¬ 
rangers  who  have  been  indiscriminately 
resuscitated  will  find  temporary  rest  again 
in  their  dishonored  graves.  The  novel¬ 
reading  public  revels  in  excitements,  and  is 
not  over-critical  ;  but  of  sensation,  when 
it  has  degenerated  into  melodrama  and 
burlesque,  there  must  surely  come  satiety 
at  the  last, — Blackwood't  Magazine. 
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We  do  not  quite  understand  why  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  career  is  considered  so  re¬ 
markable.  Our  wonder  is  rather  that 
there  are  so  few  Dr.  Schliemauns.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  at  fifteen  a  grocer’s  boy, 
and  at  twenty-two  a  half-starved  clerk, 
and  at  thirty-six,  when  he  renounced  com¬ 
merce,  a  prosperous  man  of  business  ;  but 
business  is  not  incompatible  with  a  love  of 
learning,  which  in  Schliemann  was  never 
even  held  in  suspense,  for  it  was  while  he 
was  running  about  as  a  clerk  on  £32  a 
year  that  he  acquired  his  mastery  of  Euro¬ 
pean  tongues.  The  ultimate  form  which 
his  iove  of  learning  took,  was  in  part  also 
dictated  by  his  history,  for  up  to  fourteen 
he  was  educated  by  classical  scholars,  and 
his  father,  a  well  to-do  pastor  who  gave 
his  mind  its  first  bent,  was  full  of  the  love 
of  the  old  “  tale  of  Troy  divine.”  The 
lad  vowed  as  a  mere  child  that  he  would 
find  Troy,  and  it  seems  to  us  simply  nat¬ 
ural  that,  finding  himself  rich  for  his 
wants,  the  mature  man,  unmarried  and 
practically  without  a  country,  should  set 
out  upon  the  quest  which  had  so  fired  his 
childish  imagination.  Thenceforward  his 
destiny  was  fixed,  for  he  succeeded. 
Whether  he  found  Troy  or  not  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  experts  differ,  and  will  differ 


until  some  new  wave  of  barbarism,  prob¬ 
ably  an  upheaval  from  below,  has  drowned 
all  such  speculators  and  speculations  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  he  hit,  by  that  kind  of  intu¬ 
ition  which  is  the  gift  of  some  students, 
upon  a  mound  at  Uissarlik  as  the  certain 
site,  and  found  under  it  a  great  city  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  which  he  at  least  recognized  as 
meeting  all  Homer’s  descriptions,  and 
treasures  of  ancient  art  which  he  believed 
to  the  end  of  his  life  to  have  belonged  to 
Priam.  It  was  the  merest  consequence 
that  he  should  thenceforward  be  an  ex¬ 
plorer,  and  should  again  and  again  unearth 
antiquities  which,  to  whomever  they  orig¬ 
inally  belonged,  shed  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  condition  of  the  Greeks  at  a  time  be¬ 
fore  Homer  lived,  and  modified  forever 
the  ideas  of  scholars  as  to  the  suddenness 
or  slowness  of  Greek  development  in  all 
the  fictile  arts. 

The  world  has  agreed,  being  beguiled 
or  persuaded  by  a  newborn  hope,  to  ad¬ 
mire,  or  indeed  care  about  research,  only 
when  it  is  applied  to  what  are  called  the 
secrets  of  Nature  ;  to  the  discovery,  that 
is,  of  forces  which  may  increase  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  man,  or  render  his  life  a  happier 
one.  It  hungers  for  new  motors,  new 
sources  of  light,  new  medicines,  new 
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methods  of  rapid  inter-communication.  It 
may  be  risrhtfor  what  we  know,  though  it 
will  not  discover  the  secret  of  happiness 
either  by  preventing  fevers  or  enabling  it¬ 
self  to  tell  lies  in  twenty  kingdoms  at 
once  ;  but  there  is  an  older  kind  of  re¬ 
search  which  still  retains  for  the  few  some 
value — the  research  into  what  men  have 
thought,  and  been,  and  done,  and  of  this 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  seems  to  ns,  perhaps, 
the  most  fascinating  branch.  Antiquari- 
anism  in  its  broadest  and  truest  sense,  is 
research  into  those  facts  upon  which  we 
must  in  the  last  resort  base  our  conception 
of  the  history  of  man.  It  is  the  pursuit 
or  the  science,  call  it  which  you  will,  which 
enables  us  to  verify  the  only  facts  we  have, 
or  are  likely  to  have,  that  are  beyond  dis¬ 
pute  ;  proving  that  man  at  a  certain  period 
in  his  existence  had  discovered  certain 
things,  had  learned  to  work  in  associations 
large  or  small,  had  taught  himself  or  been 
taught  something  of  what  we  call  the  arts  ; 
that  is,  methods  of  applying  thought  and 
experience  to  concrete  substances  so  as  to 
produce  something  which  he  could  either 
use  or  admire.  We  know,  or  think  we 
know — for  we  would  willingly  leave  a  gap 
open  for  conceivable,  though  most  improb¬ 
able,  discoveries  in  China — that  beyond  a 
certain  point  in  liistory  we  shall  get  no 
records,  nothing  which  will  lighten  the 
labor  of  investigation  or  tell  us  the  tradi¬ 
tions  or  the  thoughts  which  the  men,  say, 
of  four  thousand  years  since,  probably  in 
many  countries  and  certainly  in  one,  must 
have  inherited.  We  must  deduce  every¬ 
thing  for  ourselves,  extract  our  knowledge 
bit  by  bit  from  material  remains,  from  the 
ruin  and  the  tumulus  and  the  tomb,  from 
shaped  stones  and  worked  morsels  of  metal, 
and  broken  potsherds,  such  as  those  which 
suggested  to  Lyell  the  special  antiquity  of 
man  in  F^gypt.  If  the  history  of  man  is 
worth  studying,  the  discovery  of  such 
things,  and  above  all  their  careful  verifica¬ 
tion,  is  great  work,  and  work  which  we  are 
surprised  does  not  far  more  keenly  attract 
the  idle  rich,  who  might  find  in  it,  even  if 
they  did  it  by  deputy,  a  new  excitement. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  to  search,  for 
the  work,  even  in  Egypt,  is  only  begun — 
it  is  probable  that  there  are  ruins  of  cities 
buried  under  existing  ruins,  just  as  at  Ilis- 
sarlik — it  has  never  been  commenced  in 
China  ;  and  in  America,  though  much 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished,  nothing 
has  been  done  thoroughly,  not  even  that 


inquiry  into  languages  which  seems  to  have 
revealed,  if  not  a  common  origin  for  all 
American  native  tongues,  at  least  this 
strange  fact,  that  from  end  to  end  of  the 
two  Continents,  the  countless  tribes  which 
inhabit  them  built  up  their  tongues  on  the 
same  system,  which  is  not  one  known  in 
Asia,  Afiica,  or  Europe.  Or  if  the  rich 
say  that  search  is  too  vague,  for  all  its  great 
results,  let  them  come  lower  down  the 
stream  of  time,  and  search,  as  Schliemann 
did  in  the  borderland,  the  unknown  time 
which  men  who  could  record  their 
thoughts,  whether  by  writing,  or,  as  is 
more  probable,  by  transmitting  rhapsodies, 
professed  either  to  remember  or  to  have 
heard  of.  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  the  land 
between  the  two  great  rivers  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  must  be  full  of  such  places,  needing 
only  the  explorer  with  gold  to  soothe  offi¬ 
cials  and  pay  for  protection,  and  hire  dig¬ 
gers  to  obey  orders  they  cannot  compre¬ 
hend.  Such  explorers  must,  we  admit, 
study  a  little  first,  and  select  the  right  men 
to  aid  them,  men  with  imaginations  ;  but 
they  may  gain  vast  results  without  an  over¬ 
whelming  expenditure  of  time.  The  sites 
to  be  tried  once  settled,  six  months  of 
steady  digging  would  either  prove  them 
guilty  of  error,  or  reward  them  fully, — 
for  one  thing,  if  they  wish  for  that, 
spreading  their  names  over  earth  wherever 
men  know  enough  to  know  what  they  have 
done.  Nineveh  revealed  Layard,  as  much 
as  ever  the  phonograph  revealed  Edison, 
to  the  world.  We  can  conceive  no  external 
interest  added  to  life  greater  than  would 
accrue  to  the  rich  man  who  set  himself 
steadily  to  discover  what  could  be  discov¬ 
ered  concerning  the  origines  Americana, 
who  accumulated  information  enough  to 
form  theories — not  a  difficult  task  now — 
and  who  then  sent  or  led  expeditions  to 
test  them  by  discovery  precisely  as  Dr. 
Schliemann  did.  No  doubt  they  will  lack 
the  grand  assistance  the  German  derived 
from  the  wonderful  ballad  which,  from 
the  days  of  Alexander,  the  world  has  agreed 
to  consider  its  greatest  poem,  an  assistance 
which  might  create  imagination  where  it 
was  lacking  ;  but  he  could  only  at  best 
discover  what  had  been  described,  and  they 
may  discover  what  has  remained  for  ages 
unsuspected.  Let  some  millionaire  try 
Delphi  to  begin  with,  first  conciliating  and 
not  irritating  the  national  and  justifiable 
pride  of  Greece,  and  see  if  he  is  not  amply 
rewarded,  better  rewarded  than  if  he  car- 
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ried  out  our  old  suggestion  to  speculators, 
and  ascertained  the  ultimate  source  from 
which  Pactohishad  derived  its  reputation, 
lasting  through  so  many  centuries  of  neg¬ 
lect,  of  being  the  golden  river.  Or  let  him 
ally  himself  with  the  French  to  continue 
their  intermittent  hunt  in  the  jungles  of 
Cambodia,  where  a  great  race,  now  wholly 
extinct,  had  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
arch,  and  carved  human  forms  in  stone  so 
well  that  we  can  see  as  we  look  at  them 
that  they  possessed  a  special  and  dominant 
character,  a  look  that  could  only  belong  to 
men  ruling,  and  ruling  cruelly,  over  sub¬ 
jugated  populations.  Or.  finally,  let  them 
try  to  settle  once  for  all  the  source  of  the 
civilization  of  Pern,  admitted  by  native 
Peruvians  to  have  been  external,  and  now 
believed  to  be  Chinese.  That  could  be 
settled,  we  believe,  by  a  thorough  search 
among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Peru — 
including  some  singular  ruins  known  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  practically  unexplored  back  coun¬ 
try — to  be  followed  by  a  long  visit  of  the 
same  explorers  to  China,  where  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  perhaps  some  learned 
Chinese,  would  greatly  help  to  verify  or 
disprove  this  exceedingly  attractive  or 
plausible  hypothesis. 

Antiquarians  are  accused  of  being  ex¬ 
cessively  credulous,  but  we  do  not  know 
that  they  are  more  credulous  than  any 
other  men  of  research.  They  are  no 
doubt  a  little  more  hampered  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  by  mere  amateurs  who  will  not  take 
pains,  and  who  sometimes  jump  in  sheer 
ignorance  at  extravagant  conclusions.  It 
is  rather,  we  should  say,  that  their  blun¬ 
ders  have  for  some  reason  struck  the  lit¬ 
erary  class  as  ex3eptionally  comic,  and, 
moreover,  capable  of  comic  description, 
and  that  their  blunders  therefore  have  been 
paraded  before  the  world.  A  blunder  in 
physiology,  or  in  chemical  research,  or 
astronomy,  never  seems  comic  ;  but  a 
blunder  in  the  reading  of  an  inscription, 
or  the  interpretation  of  a  building  does, 
and  isthertfoie  remembered  like  the  Abbe 
Domenech’s  famous  book,  to  the  discredit 
of  antiquarianism.  Even,  however,  if 
there  was  credulity  in  the  past,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  danger  of  it  now,  a  flood  of  hostile 


criticism  pouring  over  every  discovery,  and 
almost  every  suggestion,  until  antiquarians 
are  growing  timid  and  inclined  to  believe 
nothing  that  has  not  been  tested,  and  sub¬ 
mitted,  through  photographs,  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  world.  This  has  been 
the  process  as  regards  the  mysterious  ruins 
in  Mashonaland.  Those  ruins  may  prove 
of  the  first  historic  importance,  and  greatly 
excite  all  antiquarians  of  the  broader 
school,  for  they  may  throw  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  earliest  history  of  civilized  man, 
and  in  particular  modify  greatly  our  con¬ 
ception  of  his  readiness  to  engage  in  mari¬ 
time  enterprise, — a  readiness  certainly  dis¬ 
played  by  peoples  like  the  Hindoos,  who 
have  now  lost  it.  Nevertheless,  all  anti¬ 
quarians  wait  for  the  reports  of  Mr.  Bent, 
who  is  going  out,  or  has  gone  out,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  South  African  Com¬ 
pany  specially  for  the  investigation,  and 
who,  if  he  lives,  will  doubtless,  by  his  ob¬ 
servations,  measurements,  and  photo¬ 
graphs,  enable  the  experts  at  home  to  come 
to  definite  conclusions.  No  ;  credulity  is 
not  the  modern  foible  of  antiquarians  so 
much  as  a  certain  want  of  vigor,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  decided  unreadiness  to  part  with 
cash.  They  ought  to  be  engaged  in  a  doz¬ 
en  explorations  where  they  carry  on  one, 
and  keep  their  societies  as  alive  and  as 
well  provided  as  if  they  were  prospecting 
for  gold.  As  it  is,  they  tend  to  starve 
everything,  even  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  never  having  half  the  money  it  wants, 
though  in  that  case  the  appeal  is  not  only 
to  antiquarian  feeling,  but  to  a  deep  re¬ 
ligious  sentiment  common  to  the  entire 
Christian  world,  and  especially  manifest  in 
America,  where  for  some  purposes  money 
is  a  drug.  We  suppose  that  the  root  of 
this  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  ail  antiquari¬ 
ans,  loving,  as  they  do,  the  past,  are  by 
temperament  conservative  and  cautious 
and  unwilling  to  give  money,  except  for 
ecclesiastical  restorations  ;  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  an  insuperable  one.  Suppose 
Mr.  Jacob  Astor  or  Mr  Brunner  justifies 
his  existence  by  a  thoroughly  organized 
search  at  Delphi,  or  the  final  completion 
of  the  search  into  the  ro«k  upon  which 
Solomon’s  Temple  stood. — Spectator. 
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ON  A  PROPOSAL  TO  RESTORE  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES  TO  ATHENS. 

BY  MICHAEL  FIELD. 

Great  Master  of  the  Parthenon,  men  wreak 

Resentment  on  us  for  our  raid  among 

Thy  ruining  marbles — deem  we  did  thee  wrong  ; 

Thine  are  the  stones  :  but,  Pheidias,  thou  wilt  seek. 

Save  ’mid  the  English,  vainly  for  the  Greek. 

Do  not  the  heroes  of  thy  land  belong 
To  us,  whose  loftiest  lyric  poet’s  song 
Honors  divine  Ereebtheus  ?  Or,  to  speak 
Of  our  twain  hoary  prophets,  who  as  these 
Have  sung  Tiresias  and  Pheidippides  ? 

Who  tells  the  tale  of  Jason’s  wondrous  crew  ? 

Who,  if  not  Landor,  guards  Aspasia’s  giace 
Perfect  from  soil  ?  Is  it  too  much  for  you 
To  trust  your  darkening  torsos  to  our  race  ? 

— Academy. 

_ _  \ 


AN  AGE  OF  DISCONTENT.* 

BY  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P. 


Whoever,  reaching  middle  life,  sees 
twenty  or  thirty  years  of  manhood  lie  be¬ 
hind  him,  is  apt,  if  be  be  of  a  thoughtful 
temper,  to  ask  himself  in  what  respects 
the  world  as  he  sees  it  now  differs  from 
the  world  as  he  knew  it  at  twenty  yeais 
of  age.  He  perceives  that  he  is  not  think¬ 
ing  the  same  thoughts  as  he  did  then,  nor 
are  others  round  him.  He  feels  that  his 
ideals  and  his  hopes,  his  fears  and  his  aver¬ 
sions,  have  undergone  a  change.  He  notes 
a  difference  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
atmosphere  he  breathes.  He  pauses  ofte’n 
to  muse  on  the  question  what  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  and  how  it  has  come  about.  1 
propose  to  night  to  inquire  what  is  in  the 
main  the  bent  and  outcome  of  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  those  who  in  England  look  back 
over  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
what  they  take  to  be  the  distinctive  note 
of  the  present  temper  of  Europe.  To  ad¬ 
dress  ourselves  to  this  inquiry  is  to  under¬ 
take  a  study  in  contemporary  history,  and 
in  that  ditticult  kind  of  contemporary  his¬ 
tory  which  deals,  not  with  patent  facts, 
but  with  underlying  principles  and  tenden¬ 
cies. 

Observers  in  Europe  are  struck  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  discontent.  I 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  members 
of  the  Brooklyn  Library,  U.  S.  A.,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1890. 


do  not  mean  despondency,  still  less  de¬ 
spair,  but  merely  discontent,  that  is  to  say, 
disquiet,  restlessnes.s,  dissatisfaction  with 
the  world  as  this  generation  flnds  it.  Some 
one  may  think  that  such  discontent  is  the 
natural  and  normal  habit  of  mind  of  mid¬ 
dle  age  as  compared  with  youth  ;  and 
others  will  add  that  in  all  the  centuries 
there  has  been  discontent,  chiefly  mani¬ 
festing  itself  among  those  who  have  passed 
their  first  youth.  You  will  hardly  suppose, 
however,  that  I  have  overlooked  such  a 
trite  remark,  or  failed  to  allow  for  so  ob¬ 
vious  a  cause.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
compare  the  men  who  were  twenty  in 
1860  with  the  men  who  are  fifty  in  1890. 
We  must  compare  the  men  who  were  fifty 
in  1860  with  those  who  are  fifty  now,  the 
men  who  were  twenty  then  with  those  who 
are  twenty  now.  And  the  discontent  I 
discover  is  in  the  more  anxious  and  less 
buoyant  tone  of  society  and  literature  as  a 
whole,  of  political  speakers,  of  private  con¬ 
versation,  of  books,  of  newspapers,  of 
sermons.  In  the  years  from  1850  to  1860 
men  in  Western  Europe  were  far  enough 
from  being  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
were.  England,  indeed,  was  prosperous 
and  peaceful  ;  but  France  was  darkened  by 
the  degrading  tyranny  of  Louis  Napoleon 
and  the  sordid  group  that  surrounded  him. 
All  the  best  spirits  of  Italy  were  silenced 
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or  in  exile';  Germany  was  vainly,  as  it 
seemed,  ttruggling  for  unity  and  liberty  ; 
Hungary  lay  bleeding  and  prostrate  ;  Rus¬ 
sia  was  in  the  iron  grasp  of  the  Czar  Nich¬ 
olas.  And  when  Englislimen  looked  across 
the  Atlantic  they  marked  how  the  problem 
of  slavery  had  risen  and  spread  till  it  cov¬ 
ered  the  whole  sky  like  some  black  thun¬ 
dercloud,  from  which  at  any  moment  the 
lightning  flash  of  war  might  break  forth. 
Vet,  with  all  this,  there  was,  I  repeat,  and 
not  in  England  only,  but  in  Western 
Europe  generally,  a  greater  confidence  in 
the  speedy  improvement  of  the  world,  a 
fuller  faith,  not  merely  in  progiess,  but  in 
rapid  progress,  a  more  pervading  cheerful 
ness  of  temper  than  we  now  discern.  Men 
acknowledged  the  presence  of  great  evils, 
but  expected  them  to  be  soon  removed. 
They  saw  forces  at  work  in  whose  power 
they  had  full  confidence — the  forces  of 
liberty,  of  reason,  of  sympathy  ;  and  they 
looked  forward  to,  and  were  prepared  to 
greet,  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  good. 

To  day  we  in  Europe  have  by  no  means 
ceased  to  believe  in  and  to  value  these  same 
forces.  They  are  at  work,  and  their  work 
is  visible.  But  it  is  slower  than  the  men 
of  1850  expected  ;  and  because  it  is 
slower,  we  are  less  disposed  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently  for  the  results.  We  are  less  san¬ 
guine  and  more  unquiet  ;  less  resolute 
and  more  querulous.  We  do  not  see 
our  way  so  clearly,  and  are  more  pressed 
by  the  sense  of  surrounding  difliculties. 
We  are  like  a  party  of  travellers  who 
have  started  to  climb  some  lofty  moun¬ 
tain.  At  first  the  vivid  flush  of  dawn 
and  the  keen  morning  air  fill  them  with 
delight  and  make  even  the  difficulties  of 
the  path  enjoyable — the  morasses  to  be 
crossed  and  the  rocks  to  clamber  over  and 
the  narrow  ledges  that  it  needs  a  steady 
head  to  traverse.  But  when  after  a  time 
the  air  has  grown  sultry  and  the  limbs 
have  lost  their  spring,  then  the  roughness 
of  the  way  begins  to  tell  upon  their  spirits, 
and  the  peak  that  looked  so  near  looks  no 
nearer,  and  one  doubts  if  they  have  not 
missed  the  way,  and  another  is  sullenly 
silent,  and  a  third  regrets  that  he  ever 
started,  since  what  was  meant  to  be  a  pleas¬ 
ure  has  turned  out  a  toil. 

I  will  not  for  the  moment  stop  to  in¬ 
quire  how  far  the  temper  I  have  sought  to 
describe  exists  to-day  in  the  United  States, 
though  it  will  be  fitting  to  say  something 
presently  upon  this  point.  What  I  now 
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wish  to  convey  is  an  iirptession  of  the 
prevalent — I  do  not  say  the  universal,  but 
only  the  prevalent — temper  of  Europe,  that 

is,  of  the  thinking  minds  in  the  four  great 
nations  of  Western  and  Central  Europe,  as 
it  appears  to  us  in  England.  It  is  not  a 
melancholy  or  gloomy  or—  to  use  an  ex¬ 
pressive  American  term— a  “  disgruntled” 
temper,  but  one  which  is  restless  and  un¬ 
certain,  eager,  and  even  earnest,  yet  doubt¬ 
ful,  resolved  to  move  in  some  direction, 
because  displeased  with  what  lies  around 

it,  but  doubtful  in  what  direction  to  move 
or  which  of  many  summoning  voices  to 
follow. 

If  I  have  not  made  my  meaning  quite 
plain,  I  must  hope  that  the  illustrations 
that  are  to  be  given  will  make  it  plainer. 
And  I  go  on  to  ask — Assuming  the  fact  to 
be  as  stated,  what  cause  can  be  assigned 
for  it,  and  are  the  phenomenon  and  its 
cause  such  as  ought  to  depress  and  over¬ 
shadow  our  view  of  the  future  ? 

The  cause,  you  may  think,  needs  no  long 
search.  What  more  obvious  explanation 
of  disappointment  than  that  the  things 
which  men  expected  have  not  happened. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  men  were  elate 
with  hope,  confident  of  attaining  the  ob¬ 
jects  that  lay  before  them.  These  objects 
remain  unattained  ;  and  from  disappoint¬ 
ment  there  springs  discontent,  and  a  de¬ 
spondent  view  of  the  future.  You  may 
remind  me  that  it  was  always  so  through¬ 
out  history.  Sometimes  we  are  high  on 
the  crest  of  the  wave.  Sometimes  we  are 
low  in  the  trough.  Hope  springs  eternal, 
but  it  springs  more  fresh  and  buoyant  at 
some  times  than  at  others,  and  the  cold¬ 
ness  of  dishearten ment  is  proportioned  to 
the  warmth  of  the  hope  that  went  before. 
The  question,  therefore,  comes  to  be.  In 
what  have  we  been  disappointed  ?  What 
were  the  particular  hopes  that  then  raised 
us  to  the  crest  of  the  wave  ?  What  have 
been  the  failures  that  have  brought  us 
down  into  the  trough  ? 

I  admit  the  force  of  this  remark.  His¬ 
tory  does  no  doubt  tell  us  of  such  an  alter¬ 
nation  of  cheerfulness  and  despondency  in 
the  minds  of  nations.  But  what  is  sig¬ 
nificant  in  the  record  of  the  last  thirty 
years  is  the  fact  that  our  generation  has 
been  depressed  not  so  much  by  failure  to 
attain  the  objects  it  strove  for,  as  by  the 
failure  of  these  objects,  when  attained — 
and  some  of  them  have  been  attained — to 
produce  their  expected  results.  The  trees 
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have  thriven,  but  the  fruits  that  were 
looked  for  have  not  lipened.  This  also  is 
no  new  phenomenon.  It  is  in  this  form 
that  the  most  grievous'  disappointments 
often  come  upon  nations  no  less  than  upon 
men.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by 
two  or  three  fanriliar  examples.  There  are 
epochs  in  history  when  great  movements 
are  in  progress,  when  they  excite  men’s 
minds,  and  stimulate  them  to  unusual  ex¬ 
ertion  ;  when  hope  and  effort  are  concen¬ 
trated  on  some  great  object,  and  measure¬ 
less  blessings  are  expected  from  it.  Sitch 
a  movement  was  seen,  such  a  swelling  tide 
of  hope  had  begun  to  cover  the  world,  in 
the  first  centuries  of  Christianity.  With 
the  triumph  of  the  still  youthful  religion, 
with  the  submission  of  the  imperial  power, 
and  the  disappearance  as  well  of  heathen¬ 
ism  as  of  the  vices  it  bad  fostered,  a  new 
age  seemed  to  be  dawning,  in  which  the 
sins  and  miseries  of  the  past  would  soon 
be  forgotten.  In  the  days  of  Constantine, 
Christianity  did  triumph,  and  soon  came 
to  be  mistress  of  that  civil  and  military 
power  which  had  theretofore  been  exer¬ 
cised  against  her.  What  had  been  striven 
for  had  been  won  ;  for  heathenism  shrank 
into  corners,  and  by  degrees  vanished 
away.  But  the  desired  results  did  not 
follow.  New  dangers  appeared  within, 
for  the  now  dominant  Church  was  more 
and  more  distracted  by  heresies  and 
schisms.  New  dangers  appeared  without, 
as  strange  tribes  poured  in  over  the  fron¬ 
tiers.  The  Church  after  a  time  absorbed 
these  tribes,  and  in  Western  and  Middle 
Europe  extinguished  heresies  and  schisms, 
lltr  power  grew  till  it  covered  the  earth, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Yet  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  world  did  not  grow  better, 
and  religion  itself  grew  less  and  less  reason¬ 
able,  less  and  less  like  that  which  had  been 
first  delivered  to  the  saints.  Moral  purity 
and  public  peace,  happiness  and  content¬ 
ment  and  serenity  were  as  far  off  as  ever, 
further  off,  perhaps,  than  in  the  days  of 
persecution.  New  evils,  which  no  one  had 
foreseen,  had  appeared,  and  the  gains  that 
had  been  won  had  not  borne  the  fruits  that 
were  expected  from  them. 

Something  like  this,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale  and  within  a  shorter  period — for  the 
process  of  disenchantment  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed  extended  over  five  or  six  centuries 
—  happened  in  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 
Then,  too,  although  much  was  attained, 
and  certain  benefits  secured  for  the  coun¬ 


tries  that  remained  subject  to  the  Roman 
Church  as  well  as  for  those  that  rejected 
her  authority,  the  results  fell  immeasurabl}' 
below  what  had  been  hoped  by  the  con¬ 
temporaries  and  helpers  of  Luther  ami 
Zwingli.  Or  let  us  come  nearer  our  own 
times  and  take  our  instances  from  the  po¬ 
litical  instead  of  the  religions  sphere.  The 
first  generation  of  men  in  this  American 
Jtepublic  expected  from  the  principles  of 
liberty  they  proclaimed  in  1776,  and  from 
the  independence  they  finally  secured  in 
1783,  a  peace  and  unity,  a  good  govern- 
iiicnt  and  prosperity,  which  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  independence,  things  excel¬ 
lent  in  themselves,  were  not  found  capable 
of  bestowing.  In  1787,  many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  country,  such  men  as  Washing¬ 
ton,  Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  had  almost 
begun  to  despair  of  the  new  Confederation. 
They  applied  the  remedy  for  which  the 
times  called  and  drew  closer  the  union  of 
your  States.  Yet  soon  thereafter  the  fire 
of  party  spirit  blazed  out  as  fiercely  as  it 
had  done  before  democracy  and  indepen¬ 
dence  hatl  been  supplemented  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  national  government.  Coercive 
laws  were  passed  of  that  very  kind  which  it 
had  been  meant  to  make  obsolete,  and  the 
disruption  of  the  swiftly  growing  com¬ 
monwealth  v^’as  more  than  once  with  diffi¬ 
culty  averted.  The  example  of  the  great 
French  Revolution,  with  its  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  hopes  of  1789  and  the  realities 
of  1793,  is  so  striking  and  so  obvious  that 
we  need  not  dwell  upon  it.  It  exactly 
illustrates  what  I  desire  to  convey.  Many 
of  the  great  and  necessary  reforms  in  gov¬ 
ernment  which  the  opinion  of  the  wise  de¬ 
manded  in  1789  were  secured,  and  have 
been,  since  1815,  or  at  least  since  1830, 
enjoyed  in  France,  and  in  those  other  parts 
of  the  Continent  over  which  the  wave  of 
the  Revolution  spread.  They  have  con¬ 
ferred  solid  benefits  on  those  countries. 
But  the  benefits  fell  so  far  short  of  what 
was  expected  in  1789,  and  went  so  short 
a  way  toward  bringing  back  the  Golden 
Age  which  men  then  dreamed  of,  that  the 
disappointment  was  bitter  and  the  reaction 
severe. 

So  has  it  been  in  our  own  time  in 
Europe.  During  the  decade  from  1850  to 
1860,  men  were  full  of  earnestness  and 
hope,  having  their  eyes  fixed  on  certain 
objects,  and  expecting  from  those  objects, 
when  they  had  been  won,  if  not  a  millenni¬ 
um  of  concord  and  happiness,  yet  assuredly 
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a  condition  of  things  far  better  than  the 
world  had  yet  seen. 

Among  tliese  objects  four  were  specially 
desired — viz. : 

Political  liberty. 

Freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and 
worship. 

The  so-called  principle  of  Nationalities 
— i.e.,  the  right  of  every  Nation  to 
constitute  a  separate  political  com^ 
munity. 

International  peace. 

Of  these  four  objects  the  first  three  have 
been  in  large  measure  attained  in  Europe. 
Political  liberty  has  made  great  advances 
in  France  ;  the  tyranny  of  Louis  Napoleon 
has  been  overthrown,  and  the  Republic 
which,  in  1871,  replaced  that  tyranny  has 
weathered  all  the  storms  that  have  broken 
on  it.  In  the  German  Empire,  and  the 
States  which  make  it  up,  constitutional 
principles  are  far  more  fully  recognized 
than  they  were  forty  years  ago,  and  though 
the  monarch  sometimes  prevails  against  the 
Chamber,  and  the  people  submit  to  repres¬ 
sive  legislation,  these  things  happen  by  the 
will  of  the  people  itself,  which  does  not 
complain  of  the  bit  and  reins,  so  long  as  it 
is  driven  in  the  direction  it  wishes  to  take. 
Italy  has  rid  herself  of  the  swarm  of  petty 
despots  that  vexed  her,  and  basks  in  the 
sunlight  of  representative  government. 
Spain  has  tried  a  republic  and  come  back 
willingly  to  a  monarchy,  under  which  the 
nation  has  as  much  freedom  as  it  seems  to 
desire.  Greece  has  shaken  off  her  Otho, 
and  shown  herself  capable  of  an  orderly 
parliamentary  system.  In  England  the 
Constitution  has  become  much  more  pop¬ 
ular  by  successive  extensions  of  the  fran¬ 
chise,  and  there  is  now  no  country  in 
which  the  power  of  the  numerical  majority 
is  more  firmly  established,  and  where  the 
laws  interfere  less  with  individual  free¬ 
dom.  Political  liberty  has  indeed  gone 
so  far  that  many  of  our  Transatlantic  visit¬ 
ors  tell  us  that  the  time  has  come  when  we 
ought  to  borrow  some  of  their  “  checks 
and  balances.” 

So,  too,  the  doctrine  of  Nationalities 
has  been  not  only  recognized,  but  applied 
on  a  great  scale.  Italy,  which  used  to  be 
described  as  a  “  geographical  expression,” 
has  become  a  united  and  compact  State. 
The  Germans  have  gathered  themselves 
into  an  Empire  whose  parts  are  coming  to 
cohere  more  and  more  perfectly  as  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  attaches  itself  to 


the  Emperor  and  the  Reichstag,  and  cares 
less  for  the  old  divisions.  Hungary  has 
won  back  her  national  existence  with  her 
liberties.  Servia  and  Bulgaria  have  been 
delivered  from  their  Turkish  oppressors, 
whose  barbarous  rule  is  evidently  destined 
soon  to  vanish  from  the  regions  it  has  so 
long  desolated.  There  remains  in  Europe 
scarcely  a  people,  scarcely  even  a  tribe, 
which  has  now  reason  to  complain  of  being 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  aliens. 

As  respects  the  other  kinds  of  freedom 
— freedom  of  speech,  writing,  and  wor¬ 
ship,  the  deliverance  from  priestly  influ¬ 
ence  of  places  of  education  and  learning — 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  Russia,  and  to  some  extent  in  Spain 
and  parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  a  man 
may  say,  write,  and  teach  whatever  he 
pleases,  provided  that  he  does  not  outrage 
the  religious  feelings  of  his  neighbors,  or 
incite  to  violence.  In  France  and  Italy, 
indeed,  this  liberty  goes  so  far  as  some¬ 
times  to  become  a  cloak  for  licentiousness. 
The  freedom  of  press,  school,  and  pulpit, 
has  wrought  upon  the  conditions  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  society  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
a  transformation  more  extensive  and  pro¬ 
found  than  .4mericans  can  well  realize,  be¬ 
cause  Americans  have  never  known  what 
it  was  to  want  such  freedom.  And  even 
in  England  there  is  a  change.  The  lati¬ 
tude  which  the  law  permitted  was,  until 
lately,  circumscribed  by  custom  and  opin¬ 
ion.  These  checks  have  been  now  re¬ 
moved,  and  English  opinion  is  as  indulgent 
to  those  who  flout  it  as  opinion  is  in  the 
United  States. 

In  estimating  what  has  been  gained  and 
what  might  have  been  gained  during  the 
period  we  are  considering,  let  us  not  forget 
those  developments  of  physical  science 
which  have  made  popular  government 
easier  and  more  effective,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
panded  the  productive  powers  of  man. 
Railroads  and  steam  vessels  have  promoted 
intercourse  between  nations,  and  have  gone 
far  to  fuse  into  one  homogeneous  body  the 
different  elements  in  each  nation  ;  they 
have  lessened  class  distinctions,  and  en¬ 
abled  each  people  to  know  its  neighbors 
better  ;  they  have  given  an  enormous  stim¬ 
ulus  to  trade,  have  made  most  of  the  nec¬ 
essaries  of  life  cheaper,  and  have  brought 
not  a  few  of  its  luxuries  within  the  reach 
of  the  less  opulent.  The  telegra[»h  has 
given  to  the  largest  countries  advantages 
formerly  confined  to  a  small  community  in 
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enabling  nearly  every  citizen  to  know  each 
day  wliat  is  passing  in  every  other  part  of 
the  country,  and,  in  particular,  what  is 
being  done  by  his  Legislature  and  the 
officers  of  his  Government.  No  such 
nicans^of  gatheiing,  diffusing,  and  concen¬ 
trating  public  opinion,  of  quickening  its 
formation  and  strengthening  its  action, 
had  even  been  dreamt  of  before  our  own 
time.  Here,  then,  we  find  forces  and 
organs  of  enormous  potency  which  have 
been  at  work  over  the  whole  world,  and 
which  have  co-operated  with  an  enlarged 
freedom  and  a  more  widely  spread  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  providing  for  men  an  improved 
machinery  for  self-government,  and  many 
other  means  whereby  they  may  become 
wiser,  happier,  and  more  contented. 

This  brief  examination  has  shown  us  how 
much  of  what  was  sought  and  hoped  for  in 
Europe  thirty  or  forty  vears  ago  has  been 
won.  Popular  goveinment,  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  the  unity  of  each  people 
under  a  national  government,  have  ad¬ 
vanced  all  along  the  line.  Russia  must  be 
excepted,  yet  even  in  Russia  the  extinction 
of  serfdom  over  an  area  equal  to  the  half 
of  Europe  maiks  an  enormous  gain  to  lib¬ 
erty.  And  we  may  now  therefore  ask 
what  have  been  the  ulterior  consequences 
of  this  advance.  The  patriots  and  philos¬ 
ophers  of  forty  years  ago  sought  free  gov¬ 
ernment  and  national  independence,  not  as 
ends  in  themselves,  but  as  means  to  larger 
and  higlierends.  How  stands  it  then  with 
these  higher  ends  ?  Has  there  been  a 
quickened  intellectual  growth,  a  finer  type 
of  civilization,  a  warmer  and  more  earnest 
moral  sentiment  ?  Have  Governments 
grown  wiser  and  more  stable  ?  Has  the 
spirit  of  faction  withered  and  been  replaced 
by  a  stronger  sense  of  national  patriotism  ? 
Is  the  conditiojil  of  the  masses  better,  and 
their  temper  more  contented  ?  Do  the 
upper  classes  spend  their  leisure  in  a  inoro 
graceful  way  ?  are  their  manners  nobler, 
their  morality  purer  ?  Is  there  less  of 
hatred  between  nations,  fewer  provocations 
to  war  and  preparations  for  war  ?  Has  the 
world  become,  as  every  one  trusted  that 
with  fuller  liberty  and  more  diffused  knowl¬ 
edge  it  would  become,  a  more  serene  and 
happy  world  ?  These  are  questions  which 
men  will  answer  differently,  according  to 
their  temperaments,  their  political  and 
moral  standards,  even  their  forms  of  re¬ 
ligion.  Some  will  admit  no  progress. 

r. 


Others  will  see  progress  in  all  directions. 
But  every  one  must  agree  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  less  than  was  expected,  and 
expected  not  by  enthusiasts  only,  but  by 
reasonable  and  cool  headed  men  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  Let  us  take  a  rapid  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  great  European  nations,  and  see 
how  each  has  fared. 

That  France  is  better  circumstanced  un¬ 
der  her  Republic  than  she  was  under  the 
Second  Empire  must  be  the  judgment  of 
lovers  of  liberty,  both  in  America  and  in 
England.  Yet  the  Republic  has  disap¬ 
pointed  both  Frenchmen  and  strangers. 
Public  virtue,  which  is  the  life- breath  of 
a  free  Government,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  revivified  as  we  had  expected.  There 
is,  one  is  told,  at  least  as  much  jobbery, 
at  least  as  much  that  deserves  the  harsh 
name  of  corruption,  as  there  was  under 
Louis  Philippe.  Citizens  who  came  so 
near  as  the  French  voters  lately  did  to 
throwing  themselves  into  the  hands  of  an 
unscrupulous  charlatan,  now  happily  dis¬ 
credited,  cannot  be  well  satisfied  with  their 
existing  institutions.  France  has  always 
influenced  Europe  powerfully  through  her 
literature.  Her  science,  and  the  graver 
branches  of  learning,  maintain  a  level  of 
solid  excellence.  Her  criticism  retains  its 
old  subtlety  and  fineness.  But  her  imag¬ 
inative  literature  and  her  art,  though  they 
abound  with  brilliant  cleverness,  do  not 
seem  to  be  directed  to  high  aims  or  inspired 
by  high  feeling.  And  the  influence  of  her 
fiction  on  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  especially 
on  those  parts  of  Europe  which  produce 
little  literature  of  their  own,  is  far  from 
wholesome. 

In  Italy  the  machinery  of  government 
works  smoothly,  and  the  dangers  appre¬ 
hended  from  the  Clerical  party  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Revolutionary  party  on  the 
other,  seem  year  by  year  to  decline.  Yet 
there  is  a  visible  despondency  among  the 
best  minds  of  the  country.  The  great  gen- 
eration,  they  tell  one,  the  generation  to 
which  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  Manin, 
D’Azeglio,  Ricasoli,  Mamiani,  Saffi  be¬ 
longed — the  generation  which  gave  to  Italy 
not  only  the  work  of  their  lives,  but  the 
inspiration  of  their  heroism  and  devotion 
— this  generation  is  gone  and  has  left  no 
successors  behind  of  equal  moral  power. 
It  is  a  day  of  small  men,  though  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  not  small,  for  the  material  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  peasantry  in  large  parts  of  the 
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country  is  deplorable,  and  yields  to  none 
of  the  remedies  that  have  hitherto  been 
applied. 

Germany,  like  Italy,  has  attained  that 
unity  for  which  her  patriots  sighed  so  long. 
She  is  a  great  military  and  commercial 
State,  proud  of  her  position  in  Europe, 
and  willing  to  forego  a  measure  of  civil 
liberty  in  order  to  maintain  her  efficiency 
against  attack.  But  she  is  menaced  by 
far  graver  internal  maladies  than  in  the  old 
days  when  she  bewailed  her  political  dis¬ 
union.  Socialistic  organizations  grow 
steadily,  and  contemplate  nothing  less 
than  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  existing 
fabiic  of  institutions.  There  is  a  general 
unrestand  fear  of  what  may  come,  a  sense 
of  danger  in  the  air.  There  is  also,  as  it 
strikes  some  of  us,  who  were  students  in 
German  Universities  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  less  elevation  of  aim  and  purpose  now 
tlian  there  was  then,  less  delight  in  philos¬ 
ophy  and  learning.  Nowadays,  when  Ger¬ 
mans  meet  even  at  a  university  celebra¬ 
tion,  their  pride  seems  to  be  less  in  those 
intellectual  labors  and  triumphs  to  which 
all  Europe  owes  so  much  than  in  their  mil¬ 
itary  prowess  and  the  expansion  of  their 
trade.  They  have  certainly  shown  talents 
for  pursuing  material  success  which  the 
world  had  scarcely  credited  them  with. 
Yet  it  is  not  the  best  sign  of  a  nation, 
when  material  prosperity  seems  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  the  first  place  in  its  thoughts,  especially 
as  that  prosperity  has  not  greatly  improved 
the  condition  of  the  masses,  or  made  them 
more  attached  to  the  institutions  under 
which  they  live.  I  may  be  wrong  in  the 
impression  1  am  giving  you,  yet  it  is 
prompted  by  no  carping  spirit,  but  by  the 
admiration  which  I  felt  as  a  youth  for  the 
anior  with  which  the  leading  spirits  of 
Germany  pursued  their  ideal  aims,  and  by 
the  gratitude  which  I  feel  now  for  the 
splendid  results  which  German  learning 
produced  in  the  first  half  of  this  century. 

Of  England  it  is  hard  to  speak  without 
entering  on  matters  which  I  might  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  treating  in  a  partisan  spirit. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  said  ; — that 
the  process  of  change  which  has  now  made 
England,  under  the  form  of  a  monarchy, 
an  almost  pure  democracy,  has  brought  no 
sense  of  finality,  no  political  repose  and 
satisfaction  with  it.  There  is  hardly  a 
limb  or  joint,  so  to  speak,  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution  which  is  not  threatened.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  praises  of  the  Constitution 
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were  in  every  speaker’s  month,  and 
although  reforms  were  discussed,  they 
were  cautious  and  slight  reforms  compared 
to  those  we  hear  advocated  now.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  as  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  indeed 
everywhere  in  Europe,  there  is  now  an  im¬ 
patience  of,  I  might  almost  say,  a  disgust 
at,  what  is  called  Parliamentarism.  Men 
complain  that  legislative  bodies  are  dila¬ 
tory,  undecided,  distracted  by  factions, 
wanting  in  the  power  to  frame  large 
schemes  of  policy,  or  carry  them  consist¬ 
ently  through  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  desire  to  substitute  for  Parliament¬ 
ary  methods  the  authority  of  a  man  or 
small  group,  controlled  by  public  opinion, 
or  perhaps  by  some  direct  popular  vote. 
And  in  England,  no  less  than  in  France 
and  Italy,  instead  of  finding  that  wider 
freedom  has  stimulated  intellectual  effort, 
we  lament  the  disappearance  in  swift  suc¬ 
cession  of  illustrious  figures  in  statesman¬ 
ship  and  literature,  and  see  no  worthy  suc¬ 
cessors  arise  to  inherit  their  fame.  In  the 
moral  temper  of  the  country  there  is  some 
gain  and  some  loss.  Literature  is  accused 
of  being  more  frivolous  ;  amusements  are 
certainly  more  generally  and  eagerly  pur¬ 
sued.  But  there  is  also  a  greater  volume 
of  active  philanthropic  work  than  was  ever 
seen  before,  and  a  more  active  and  intelli¬ 
gent  curiosity. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  unrest 
and  internal  discord  of  the  chief  European 
States  that  alarming  symptoms  arc  to  be 
discerned.  There  was  nothing  which  the 
idealists  of  forty  years  ago  more  ardently 
desired  and  felt  more  sanguine  of  attaining 
than  international  peace.  It  was  believed 
that  wars  sprang  from  two  sources  :  the 
selfish  ambition  of  inonarchs  and  the  igno¬ 
rant  prejudices  of  their  subjects.  So  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  issues  of  peace  and  war 
had  been  transferred  from  princes  to 
peoples,  so  soon  as  peoples  had  gained  by 
freedom  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  by 
enlightenment  a  knowledge  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  together  with  a  rational  view  of  their 
own  interests,  wars  would  come  to  an  end. 
Freedom  has  now  arrived,  and  princes 
count  for  little.  The  conditions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  are  present  ;  nations  mix  far 
more  with,  and  know  far  more  of,  one  an¬ 
other,  than  ever  before.  Y tt  the  European 
Continent  is  to-day  a  vast  camp,  in  which 
the  five  Great  Powers  are  beginning  to 
count  their  armies  by  millions  rather  than 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  slight- 
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est  incident  may  produce  a  panic  of  imme¬ 
diate  war.  The  hatred  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany,  and  between 
Germany  and  Russia  ;  the  reciprocal  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  Italy  and  France,  and  the  suspi¬ 
cion  which  forces  Austria  and  Russia  to 
watch  every  movement  of  frontier  troops, 
are  not  the  passions  of  rulers  only,  or  of 
ruling  classes,  but  to  a  large  extent  of  the 
peoples  themselves  ;  and  they  are  therefore 
abiding  sources  of  peril.  Nor  is  war  the 
only  form  which  national  antagonisms  take. 
Cobden  and  Bright  believed  and  preached 
forty-five  years  ago,  in  the  famous  cam¬ 
paign  which  destroyed  the  corn  laws  in 
Flngland,  that  the  commercial  interests  of 
different  countries  were  not  opposed  but 
identical,  and  that  a  system  of  unrestricted 
exchange  of  commodities  would  make  for 
the  prosperity  of  every  country  alike. 
They  thought  that  this  view  would  so  soon 
prevail  that  not  only  would  custom-houses 
fall,  but  States  be  linked  together  in  per¬ 
petual  peace  and  friendship  by  the  bond 
of  a  common  interest.  Their  predictions 
were  over  sanguine,  but  their  view  was  in 
the  main  (subject  to  some  qualifications  in 
the  case  of  States  exceptionally  situated) 
a  sound  one.  Yet  we  find  that  to-day 
most  nations  arc  still  deluded  by  the  no¬ 
tion  that  their  gam  is  necessarily  an¬ 
other’s  loss,  and  another’s  loss  their  own 
gain,  so  that  to  show  that  a  tariff  will  dam¬ 
age  the  trade  of  some  other  country  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  proof  that  it  will  benefit  the 
country  which  imposes  the  tariff.  Liberty 
and  reason  have  as  yet  failed  to  dispel  an 
error  which  is  a  fertile  source  of  national 
animosities,  as  well  as,  in  neatly  every 
case,  injurious  to  national  prosperity. 

The  progiess  of  physical  science,  and 
the  amazing  extension  of  man’s  command 
over  nature  which  that  progress  brings 
with  it,  were  among  the  signs  of  the  future 
which  fcrty  years  ago  most  rejoiced  fore¬ 
casting  minds.  How  much  they  have 
contributed  to  make  popular  government, 
and  especially  representative  government, 
more  simple  and  effective  ;  how  much 
they  have  added  to  the  national  wealth  and 
to  the  comfort  of  the  humbler  classes,  has 
been  remarked  already.  But  they  have 
also  had  formidable  consequences  then 
quite  unforeseen.  They  have  made  en¬ 
gines  of  war  infinitely  more  costly,  and 
also  infinitely  more  destructive.  They 
have  increased  the  ability  of  a  single  man, 
or  a  small  knot  of  men,  to  indict  tremen¬ 


dous  injury  on  their  fellow-creatures, 
whether  from  a  selfish  and  sordid  motive, 
or  with  a  view  to  a  supposed  public  bene¬ 
fit.  And  they  have  raised  up  a  new  and 
formidable  foe  to  Democratic  government 
by  enabling  men  to  amass  stupendous  for¬ 
tunes,  which,  unlike  the  great  fortunes  of 
earlier  centuries,  may  have  no  relation  to 
the  land  and  those  that  dwell  upon  it,  and 
are  therefore,  so  to  speak,  detached  and 
irresponsible  fortunes,  which  may  be  swift¬ 
ly  and  secretly  employed  to  overcome  the 
virtue  of  legislators,  or  to  effect  operations 
oppressive  and  pernicious  to  the  whole 
community.  No  kind  of  power,  short  of 
that  of  a  Greek  tyrant  holding  a  city  by 
his  mercenaries,  has  been  ever  more  free 
from  the  ordinary  checks  of  opinion  and 
law  which  ought  to  surround  all  power, 
than  we  see  vested  to-day  in  the  com¬ 
mercial,  or  financial,  or  industrial,  or  com- 
mnnication-coul rolling  millionaires. 

Here  the  sanguine  prophets  erred  by 
omitting  to  notice  incidental  evils  that 
were  likely  to  accompany  the  good  results 
they  dwelt  on.  It  might  have  been  fore¬ 
seen,  for  instance,  that  the  vast  increase 
of  scale  on  which  modern  science  permits 
enterprises  to  be  carried  on,  would  tend  to 
vast  accumulations  of  wealth,  and  that  the 
owners  of  this  wealth  would  have  strong 
motives  for  bringing  it  to  bear  upon  poli¬ 
tics.  In  other  cases,  the  error  lay  in  at¬ 
tributing  to  ascertained  causes  an  undue 
and  a  too  rapid  efficacy.  Political  liberty 
and  freedom  of  discussion  have  been  at¬ 
tended  by  comparatively  few  incidental 
evils.  Their  action  has  been  almost 
wholly  for  good  But  they  have  not  trans¬ 
formed  and  softened  human  nature,  as 
many  hoped  they  would.  When  men  have 
constitutional  means  of  agitation  open  to 
them,  insurrection  becomes  criminal,  and 
political  assassination  doubly  culpable. 
But  the  examples  of  the  Paiisian  com¬ 
munards  in  1871,  and  the  horrible  callous¬ 
ness  of  the  dynamiters  who,  in  later  years, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  not 
recoiled  from  the  slaughter  of  innocent 
private  persons,  show  that,  even  in  the 
freest  countries,  the  educational  power  of 
freedom  works  but  slowly.  Passion  and 
cruelty,  and  the  habits  of  violence,  are  not 
to  be  at  once  exorcised.  Men  do  not,  as 
the  followers  of  Mill  have  been  apt  to  as¬ 
sume,  become  fit  for  their  duties  as  citi¬ 
zens  merely  by  being  entrusted  with  those 
duties.  Reason  is  repulsed  over  and  over 
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again  from  strongholds  of  prejudice  which 
slie  might  have  hoped  to  carry  at  tlie  fiist 
assault.  I  will  venture  to  give  you  two 
illustrations  which  naturally  rise  to  the 
mind  of  a  European  visitor  to  America, 
Whoever  travels  in  the  United  States,  or 
in  Canada,  must  be  stiuck  by  the  perfect 
satisfaction  which  every  one  expresses  with 
the  total  separation  of  the  Church  from 
the  State,  ileie,  members  of  all  sects  are 
agreed  that  this  is  incomparably  the  best 
arrangement  for  both  the  Church  and  the 
State,  and  find  it  hard  to  understand  how 
there  can  be  persons  in  Europe  who  think 
differently.  This  American  view  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  experience  of  contemporary 
Europe.  It  is  strongly  supported  by  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  still  more  clearly  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament. 
Were  it  not  for  the  respect  due  to  some 
eminent  men  who  are  otherwise  minded, 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  argument 
against  State  Establishments  of  religion  is 
absolutely  conclusive.  Yet  this  argument 
wins  its  way  very  slowly  in  European  coun¬ 
tries.  History  and  experience,  and  the 
example,  not  only  of  yourselves  but  of  all 
the  British  Colonies,  effect  but  little  against 
prepossession  and  habit.  The  other  illus¬ 
tration  is  suggested  to  me  by  a  visit  which 
I  recently  paid  to  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  now  sitting  in  Kentucky.  In  that 
State  I  asked  many  of  the  leading  men, 
including  several  members  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  whether  the  unfortunate  change 
effected  by  the  Constitution  of  1850,  which 
made  all  judgeships  elective  instead  of  (as 
formerly)  appointive  offices,  would  not 
now  be  reversed,  and  the  selection  of  the 
higher  posts  in  the  judiciary  again  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  Governor.  These  eminent 
persons,  without  an  exception,  answered 
that  this  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  they  de¬ 
clared,  with  equal  unanimity,  that  there 
was  not  the  least  use  in  proposing  such  a 
reform,  because  the  sentiment  of  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  people  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
choosing  judges  by  popular  vote,  deeming 
this  to  be  the  more  democratic  arrange¬ 
ment.  There  is,  I  suppose,  scarcely  a 
point  in  which  the  constitutional  arrange¬ 
ments  of  one  State  vary  from  those  of  an¬ 
other  on  which  the  ample  experience  of 
the  working  of  both  methods  is  more  de¬ 
cisive  than  this.  The  example  of  the  Fed- 
eral  judiciary  and  of  the  judiciary  in  States 
which  have  retained  the  appointive  plan 
and  a  life  tenure,  as  contrasted  with  the 
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example  of  States  which  elect  judges  at  the 
polls  for  short  terms,  shows  incontestably 
the  evils  of  the  latter  method.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  Kentucky — a  ffoniishing  com¬ 
monwealth,  with  a  striking  and  brilliant 
history — a  commonwealth  full  of  able  and 
thoughtful  men  whose  opinions  ought  to 
carry  weight,  a  commonwealth  whose 
Bench  has  confessedly  suffeied  from  the 
change  made  in  1850 — the  great  majority 
of  the  voters  seem  to  prefer  their  own  pre¬ 
possessions  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the 
plainest  teachings  of  experience. 

We  may  now,  after  this  somewhat 
rambling  survey  of  what  was  expected  and 
what  has  been  attained  in  the  Old  World, 
proceed  to  answer  the  question  from  which 
we  started.  The  discontent  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Europe  is  due  not  so  much  to  a  failure 
to  secure  objects  which  were  the  direct  and 
primary  objects  of  desire  three  or  four 
decades  ago — for  those  objects  have  mostly 
been  secured — as  to  a  disappointment  with 
the  fruit  they  have  hitherto  borne.  It  is 
a  scantier  crop  than  we  had  hoped  for, 
and,  if  I  may  pursue  the  metaphor,  while 
some  of  it  is  still  unripe  some  of  it  is 
already  rotten.  Reformers  are  in  every 
age  apt  to  make  the  old  mistake  of  expect¬ 
ing  too  much  from  the  destruction  of  bad 
institutions,  because  they  forget  that  the 
evils  they  suffer  from  are  caused  not  solely 
by  those  institutions,  but  by  permanent 
faults  of  human  nature,  which,  when  they 
have  been  driven  out  in  one  shape,  will 
reappear  in  some  other.  Better  institu¬ 
tions  are  worth  fighting  for,  since  they 
may  give  these  faults  less  scope  for  mis¬ 
chief.  But  the  faults  are  not  expunged. 
Nor  is  it  su[>erffuous  to  add  that  this  dis¬ 
appointment  at  the  result  of  our  reforming 
efforts  has  come  just  at  the  moment  when 
there  is  a  natural  reaction  of  fatigue  afUr 
effort.  The  sense  that  labor  put  forth  has 
been,  not  indeed  wasted,  yet  inadequately 
requited,  coincides  with  the  listlessness 
which  follows  on  ardor  and  excitement. 

There  is  also  another  cause  for  unrest 
and  discontent.  The  world  during  these 
forty  years  has  been  spinning  swiftly  on¬ 
ward,  and  new  problems,  faintly  foreseen 
by  our  fathers,  have  come  to  the  front. 
They  are  not  really  new,  for  most  of  them 
are  as  old  as  civilization  itself,  but  they 
have  taken  new  forms  and  acquired  a  new 
urgency.  The  admission  to  political  power 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  has  given  a 
stern  significance  to  every  question  that 
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affects  their  material  condition.  The  rela¬ 
tions  of  labor  and  capital,  the  methods  of 
relieving  want,  the  readjustment  of  public 
burdens,  the  possibility  of  using  State 
agencies  more  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community — these  are  all  forms  of  the 
great  problem  how  far  that  measure  of 
comfort  which  is  now'  enjoyed  in  Europe 
by  the  less  wealthy  section  of  the  so-called 
middle  or  educated  classes  can  be  extended 
to  the  whole  population,  so  that  none,  save 
the  vicious  and  idle,  need  have  absolute 
ennry  to  fear.  Now  that  the  masses  have 
ecoine,  in  two  of  the  greatest  European 
countries,  masters  of  the  situation,  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  desire  to  use  their 
power  to  improve  their  prospects.  Social 
reformers  and  economists  arc  much  con¬ 
cerned — some  to  find  the  best  way  in 
which  the  masses  can  accomplish  this, 
others  to  dissuade  them  from  w'ays  which 
can  lead  only,  like  the  two  paths  that  in 
the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  diverged  to 
right  and  left  of  the  straight  track,  either 
into  the  thick  wood  of  Danger,  or  among 
the  dark  precipices  of  Destruction.  But 
dissuasion  is  not  enough.  Some  positive 
measures  are  demanded.  And  whereas  the 
work  of  thirty  years  ago  was  largely  that 
of  clearing  away  old  things  that  needed  to 
be  removed,  our  work  in  Europe  to-day 
is  to  devise  new  means  for  checking  the 
mischiefs  and  the  waste  of  unrestrained 
competition  and  for  moderating  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak.  It  is 
constructive  work,  and  therefore  far  more 
difficult  than  that  of  expelling  tyrants  and 
abolishing  restrictions.  The  path  is  not 
clear  l>efore  us,  and  we  feel  the  pains  of 
perplexity. 

So  far  of  Europe.  If  you  ask  whether 
the  visitor  from  Europe  discovers  here  in 
America  any  phenomena  similar  to  those 
he  has  left  behind,  I  hesitate  to  answer, 
because  one  does  not  catch  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months  the  true  temper  of  a  people,  but 
must  observe  them  long  and  carefully  be- 
fore  he  pronounces  on  a  matter  so  subtle. 
Your  citizens  are  at  all  limes  more  buoy¬ 
ant  and  sanguine  than  either  the  English 
or  any  continental  nation.  A  few  weeks 
ago  an  English  Socialist  was  reported  to 
have  observed,  as  he  sailed  for  Liv'erpool, 
that  he  left  the  New  World  profoundly 
depressed  by  the  cheerfulness  of  the  masses 
of  its  people.  “  Nothing,”  he  said, 
“  can  be  done  for  them  till  they  begin  to 
resent  their  lot.  What  they  need  is  a 
Nxw  Skbixs. — Yol.  LIII.,  No.  2. 


‘  divine  discontent.’  ”  Nevertheless  it 
has  struck  me  that  your  people  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  somewhat  less  jubilant,  less  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  their  circumstances  and  their 
prospects,  than  they  were  in  1870,  when 
I  first  visited  this  country,  or  even  than  in 
1881,  when  I  came  for  the  second  time. 
The  kind  of  pressure  we  are  familiar  with 
in  Europe,  the  pre.ssure  of  over-crowded 
cities,  of  an  over-stocked  labor  market,  of 
a  mass  of  ignorance  which  makes  men  the 
easy  prey  of  demagogues,  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  here,  though  as  yet  only  in  a  few 
spots,  where  the  flood  of  new  immigrants 
has  swept  in  with  a  full  stream.  Some 
among  you  doubt  whether  you  have  not 
bestowed  the  active  rights  of  citizenship 
upon  those  immigrants  with  too  generous 
a  hand.  Others  are  alarmed  by  the  cry 
which  has  arisen  for  State  interference  in 
matters  hitherto  left  to  individual  action, 
and  fear  that  the  characteristic  self- help¬ 
fulness  and  enterprise  of  Americans  may 
suffer.  Others  lament  the  continuance  of 
misgovernment  in  your  greatest  cities  ; 
nor  can  the  visitor  who  recollects  Tammany 
as  it  flourished  in  1870  and  sees  Tammany 
to-day  flourishing  like  a  green  bay-tree,  fail 
to  perceive  that  municipal  reform  does  not 
advance  at  lightning  speed.  Travelling  in 
the  West  and  South,  through  those  regions 
where  the  Farmers’  Alliance  is  rampant, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  existing  conditions  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  transportation  and  commeice, 
a  dissatisfaction  not  unlike  that  of  older 
communities  in  Europe.  The  New  Woild 
is,  in  many  points,  economic  and  indus¬ 
trial,  growing  more  like  the  Old  Woild. 
Twenty  years  ago  one  felt  the  likeness  as 
far  west  as  Buffalo  or  Cleveland.  Now, 
when  the  traveller,  retracing  his  steps  from 
the  Pacific,  reaches  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  he  is  inclined  to  say,  varying  the 
famous  mot  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  ‘‘  Europe 
begins  at  the  Mississippi.”  Our  expel i- 
ence,  therefore,  has  its  value  for  you  ;  nor 
is  Europe  so  remote  as  you  sometimes 
think.  It  used  to  be  said  that  in  political 
matters  the  United  States  were  what 
Europe  would  be.  With  equal  truth  it 
may  now  be  said  that  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  Western  and  Central  Europe  at 
this  moment  are  what  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  will  be  before  many  decades 
have  passed.  Happily  the  United  States 
have  many  advantages  for  confronting  the 
problems  of  population  and  pauperism 
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which  we  in  Europe  want.  Happily,  also, 
you  are  still  but  little  depressed  by  them 
or  by  any  other  difficulties.  Our  English 
Socialist  was  right  in  the  main.  The  vex¬ 
ations  which  flit  across  your  minds  are  no 
more  like  the  anxious  broodings  of  Euro¬ 
peans  than  the  light  mists  that  hang  on 
autumn  mornings  over  your  harbor  resem¬ 
ble  the  murky  gloom  of  a  London  Decem¬ 
ber. 

One  question  remains  on  which  you  will 
expect  something  to  be  said.  Does  this 
discontent,  which  prevails  so  widely  in 
Europe,  show  the  marks  of  permanence  ? 
Is  it  a  deep-seated  despondency  or  a  pass¬ 
ing  depression  of  spirits  ? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  discontent.  One 
is  that  of  those  who  wish  to  be  as  they 
once  were,  or,  in  the  case  of  nations,  as 
their  ancestors  were.  The  other  is  that  of 
those  who  would  fain  be  what  they  have 
never  been,  neither  they  nor  their  prede¬ 
cessors.  There  were  long  centuries,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  state  of  perfect  happiness 
and  peace,  the  Golden  Age  cf  the  poets, 
was  deemed  to  have  lain  in  the  distant 
past.  This  was  the  belief  or  fancy  of  the 
ancient  world  ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  be¬ 
lief  filled  the  minds  of  inediseval  poets  and 
churchmen,  who  looked  back  to  the  early 
centuries  of  Christianity,  after  she  had 
been  delivered  from  persecution  and  igno- 
ranee,  but  before  the  barbarians  had  de¬ 
scended  upon  her,  as  a  time  from  which 
the  world  had  degenerated,  and  to  which 
it  must  strive  to  return.  The  discontent 
of  those  ages  was  regret,  a  melancholy  sense 
that  things  had  worsened  and  were  worsen¬ 
ing,  a  sense  of  inability  to  climb  again  to 
a  height  whence  one  has  fallen.  You  may 
find  it  to-day  among  the  Mohammedans, 
and  notably  among  the  sluggish  and  surly 
Turks. 

Very  different  is  tlie  discontent  whose 
signs  we  have  noted  in  Europe.  It  looks 
forward,  not  backward.  It  is  due,  partly 
indeed  to  disappointment  with  the  results 
of  past  efforts,  but  partly  also  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  many  evils  exist  which  we  ought 
not  to  tolerate.  It  is  a  revolt  against  the 
mass  of  poverty  and  misery  that  still  exists 
among  us,  a  belief  that  man  was  made  for 
something  more  than  to  spend  his  days  in 
incessant  toil,  winning  from  nature  noth¬ 
ing  mote  .than  food  and  raiment.  Pov¬ 
erty,  and  misery,  and  toil  are,  however, 
no  more  general  or  severe  now  than  they 
have  usually  been  in  the  world.  In  Eng¬ 


land,  at  least,  they  are,  relatively  to  the 
increase  of  the  population,  less  general  and 
less  severe.  It  is  we  that  have  grown  more 
sensitive.  The  chords  of  s)  mpathy  vi¬ 
brate  to  a  lighter  touch.  Sufferings  which 
fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  philosopher  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  world’s  economy,  and  justified  by  the 
divine  as  essential  to  give  scope  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  Christian  virtue,  are  now  felt  to 
be  a  slur  upon  civilization  to  which  reme¬ 
dies  must  be  promptly  applied.  This  kind 
of  discontent,  though  its  sentimentalism 
has  sometimes  a  mischiev’oiis  side,  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  laudable  state  of  mind,  a  nec¬ 
essary  condition  of  progress.  It  is  turning 
many  people  in  England,  especially  the 
younger  sort,  to  ideas  which  savor  of  So¬ 
cialism  and  even  of  Communism.  There 
is  evidently  a  similar  tendency  among 
yourselves,  which  in  the  East  takes  the 
form  of  what  are  called  “  Nationalist”  so¬ 
cieties,  and  in  the  West  seems  to  have 
prompted  the  one-tax  agitation,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  paternalism  of  State  Legisla¬ 
tures.  In  England,  the  adherents  of  the 
old  economic  doctrines — now  sadly  re¬ 
duced  in  numbers — are  distressed  by  this 
tendency,  being  less  accustomed  than  you 
are  to  take  things  lightly,  and  to  rely  on 
the  ultimate  good  sense  of  the  people. 
They  swell  the  volume  of  our  discontent, 
prophesying  nothing  but  evil  from  the  new 
departure  which  the  more  cheerful  dis¬ 
quietude  of  the  younger  generation  insists 
on  taking.  One  need  not,  however,  be  a 
Socialist,  or  have  much  faith  in  sweeping 
remedies,  in  order  to  sympathize  with  the 
spirit  which  propounds  this  new  depart¬ 
ure.  It  is  a  protest  against  hide-bound 
acquiescence  in  the  existing  arrangements 
of  industry  and  the  existing  distribution 
of  wealth.  It  is  a  vehement  expression  of 
the  same  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  great  toiling  and  enduring  lower 
strata  of  mankind  which  has  given  birth 
to  all  our  modern  philanthropic  schemes. 

The  language  held  by  our  young  Social¬ 
ists  is  sometimes  not  only  vehement  but 
acrid  and  intolerant.  Yet  their  scoldings 
stir  us  up,  they  dispel  the  apathy  that 
steals  over  most  of  us  as  life  goes  on,  they 
force  us  to  examine  our  assumptions,  they 
impel  us  to  try  experiments  by  reminding 
us  that  the  world  is  constantly  changing, 
and  that  nations  can  keep  abreast  of  it  only 
by  open-mindedness  and  resourcefulness. 
Nations  end  individuals,  we  all  of  us  need 
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to  be  continually  roused  and  kept  moving, 
perhaps  even  threatened,  by  the  preachers 
of  new  doctrines,  and  even  by  that  person¬ 
age  who  is  so‘often  the  butt  of  your  news¬ 
papers,  the  personage  for  whom  we, 
among  whom  he  is  less  actively  vitalized, 
have  no  name,  but  whom  you  call  a  Crank. 
It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  a  democracy  that 
it  produces  the  Crank,  and  deals  leniently 
with  him.  He  is  one  of  the  voices  of  dis- 
sent  and  dissatisfaction,  not  useless  even 
when  he  preaches  some  old  fallacy,  for  he 
obliges  ns  to  refute  him,  but  eminently 
useful  when  he  has  got  hold  of  a  fragment 
of  a  forgotten  or  only  half-discovered 
truth.  Many  merits  and  many  faults  have 
been  untruly  ascribed  to  Democracy,  but 
one  merit,  at  least,  may  safely  be  claimed 
for  it.  It  disposes  men  to  listen,  and  to 
listen  peaceably,  even  to  an  unwelcome 
voice.  Mr.  Lowell  has  happily  said  that 
the  greatest  discovery  in  politics  was 
made  when  men  took  to  counting  heads 
instead  of  breaking  them.  The  counting, 
however,  does  not  always  give  the  right  re¬ 
sult.  To-morrow  you  hold  your  biennial 
elections.  Of  the  half  million  of  men 
who  will  cast  their  ballots  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  iu  this  and  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  cities,  how  large  is  the  percentage  who 
will  merely  follow  a  party  name  or  a  plau¬ 
sible  leader.  But  where  there  is  voting, 
there  must  be  publicity,  and  publicity 
means  a  fair  opportunity  for  every  one  to 
speak,  a  duty  recognized  on  every  one  to 
listen.  Reason  and  justice  have  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  advantages  which  no  other  gov¬ 
ernment  secures  in  like  measure  ;  and 
when  men  have  learned,  as  even  the  citi¬ 
zens  whom  you  import  from  Poland  or 
Roumania  will  at  last  learn,  to  listen  and 
reflect,  reason  and  justice  are  apt  to  pre¬ 
vail. 

^  I  return  from  this  digression  to  say  one 


last  word  as  to  the  temper  of  Europe 
which  I  have  sought  to  describe.  Do  not 
suppose  that  it  is  a  despondent  temper. 
The  beat  proof  to  the  contrary  is  the  zeal 
with  which  many  suggestions  are  put  for¬ 
ward,  many  plans  canvassed.  Everywhere 
there  is  activity,  because  everywhere  there 
is  eagerness,  unrestful,  but  not  unhope¬ 
ful.  The  movement  of  humanity  is  not, 
as  the  ancients  fancied,  in  cycles,  but 
shows  a  sustained,  though  often  interrupt¬ 
ed,  progress.  It  is  not  like  the  movement 
of  the  earth  performing  its  annual  journey 
round  the  sun,  but  like  that  of  the  whole 
solar  system  toward  some  point,  as  yet  un¬ 
discovered,  far  remote  in  the  heavens.  Of 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  human  society  here 
we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of  that  point 
among  the  distant  constellations.  But 
history  entitles  us  to  believe  that  though 
depression  and  discouragements  frequently 
overshadow  its  path,  its  general  progress  is 
upward,  that  in  each  age  it  gi  iiis  more 
than  it  loses  and  retains  most  of  what  it  has 
ever  gained.  Nor  is  this  progress  clearer 
in  anything  than  in  the  fact  that  evils 
which  men  once  accepted  as  inevitable  hare 
now  become  intolerable. 

Of  America  also,  since  I  have  ventured 
to  advert  to  the  circumstances  of  America, 
a  concluding  word  may  be  said.  Confi¬ 
dence  in  progress  is  a  great  element  of 
strength  ;  and  although  your  European  vis¬ 
itors  observe  that  anxieties  they  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  are  beginning  to  show  themselves 
here,  they  do  not  cease  to  feel  how  great 
is  the  strength  which  the  hopeful  spirit  of 
America  bestows.  You  have  the  honor  of 
being  among  civilized  peoples  that  which 
has  the  fullest  faith  in  the  future  of  human¬ 
ity  as  w  jll  as  in  the  destinies  of  your  own 
republic.  Long  may  this  honor  be  yours. 
—  Contemporary  Review^ 
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If  yon  take  a  straight  line  between 
Yambuya  on  the  Aruimi,  and  Kavallis  on 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  divide  that  line  into 
five  portions  and  measure  ofiE  four  of  these 
from  the  Yambuya  end,  you  will  have 
arrive'dat  the  approximate  locality  of  Fort 
Bodo. 


The  objects  of  this  fort  or  station,  in 
connection  with  the  Emin  Pasha  relief  ex¬ 
pedition,  are  probably  well  known  to  most 
of  those  who  will  read  this  article.  It 
will,  I  think,  suffice  to  say  that  every  con¬ 
ceivable  art  known  to  white  man  or  black, 
that  could  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances, 
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wa$  employed  in  making  it  as  strong  as  it 
could  be. 

The  position  of  our  home  of  eight 
months  was  long.  29"  27'  E.,  lat.  1"  20' 
N. ;  its  height  3,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  native  name  of  the  village  and  sur¬ 
rounding  district  is  Ibwiri.  But  to  arrive 
at  the  names  of  the  numerous  tribes  around 
us  would  seem  a  hopeless  job.  Each  col¬ 
lection  of  villages  in  this  part  of  the  forest 
belongs  to  a  sultan  or  chief,  whose  rule  is 
despotic.  In  the  course  of  one  good  day’s 
march  you  will  find  two  different  languages. 
Thus,  if  you  were  to  start  on  a  Monday 
morning  from  a  certain  place  whose  people 
spoke  a  certain  language,  you  would  camp 
that  night  perhaps  at  a  village  whose  people 
could  barely  talk  intelligibly  with  those 
you  had  left  in  the  morning,  and  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  you  would  find  yourself 
among  others  to  whom  the  language  of 
Monday  morning  meant  nothing.  The 
people  of  each  of  these  central  villages 
called  themselves  tribes.  The  nearest  term 
for  the  people  who  originally  resided  at  or 
near  the  fort  would  be  VVasongora. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1888,  I  found 
myself  back  in  Fort  Bodo,  wearied  and 
worn  down  to  a  skeleton  with  the  march 
through  the  forest  to  and  from  Ugarrowas 
station,  220  miles  west  of  the  fort.  It 
was  on  the  22nd  of  December,  just  eight 
months  later,  that  we  set  fire  to  and  de¬ 
stroyed  our  home  in  the  forest. 

To  make  this  little  account  of  our  ex¬ 
periences  of  life  in  this  fort  in  the  forest 
intelligible,  some  description  of  its  internal 
structure  must  be  given. 

The  general  form  of  the  fort  was  as  that 
of  a  tortoise,  so  placed  as  to  command  the 
ground  on  every  side.  Two  high  towers 
at  the  north-west  and  south-east  corners  or 
angles  gave  extra  command,  and  enabled 
sentries  to  look  down  upon  the  standing 
C'ops  of  corn,  etc.,  on  all  sides.  Two 
other  towers,  with  platforms  eleven  feet 
high,  gave  flank  defence  to  the  north  and 
south  faces.  Whatever  dead  ground  there 
might  be  was  rendered  useless  to  an  attack¬ 
ing  party  by  means  of  stakes,  etc.,  cun¬ 
ningly  concealed  after  the  fashion  of  the 
natives  of  the  country  to  the  west  of  us. 

W  e  had  inside  the  boma,  or  stockade, 
four  large  clay  houses  as  quarters  for  the 
Europeans  ;  cook-houses,  granaries,  a  mag¬ 
azine  and  storehouse,  and  one  house  for 
our  head  man  (a  black).  The  two  gran¬ 
aries  together  had  a  capacity  of  eleven 


tons,  and  were  raised  twelve  feet  off  the 
ground,  to  secure  them  from  rats  and  other 
thieves. 

A  circle  of  280  yards  radius,  described 
with  the  flagstaff  of  the  fort  as  centre, 
would  just  about  cut  the  edge  of  the  forest 
on  all  sides.  Thus  we  had  a  clearing  of 
about  eleven  acres  with  the  fort  as  centre, 
situated  in  the  depths  of  this  enoruious 
forest.  To  tire  east  lay  the  nearest  open 
country,  five  good  hard  marches. 

To  the  west,  forest  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Congo,  630  miles  distant. 

To  the  south,  forest  for  three  months’ 
march  ; — and  to  the  north  I  doubt  if  any 
one  can  tell  its  limit — at  least  200  miles.  . 

Try  then  to  realize  our  position.  It 
seemed  to  us  as  if  we  were  in  a  different 
world  to  that  in  which  we  had  lived  most 
of  our  lives. 

There  was  nothing  in  common  with 
our  existence  and  that  of  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  except  perhaps  our  own 
natures.  Every  single  article  of  food  that 
we  ate  was  to  be  planted,  reaped,  and  gath¬ 
ered  within  500  yards  of  our  houses — 
fuel,  water,  clay  and  leaves  for  houses, 
poles,  ropes,  everything  necessary  for  our 
daily  life  was  found  in  the  same  small 
circle. 

Waiting  for  your  dinner  at  home  is  not, 
I  think,  generally  considered  a  lively  pas¬ 
time  ;  but  to  plant  your  crops,  weed 
them,  reap  and  gather  them,  and  not  till 
then  get  your  dinner  is  decidedly  unpleas¬ 
ant.  It  is  calculated  though  to  give  you 
an  appetite  for  your  dinner  when  it  does 
come. 

Luckily  for  us  there  were  the  native 
banana  plantations  in  the  immediate  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  fort  to  draw  on,  and  our  diet 
for  some  time  consisted  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  fruit  (vide  reports  of  travellers).  Our 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  bananas  were  that, 
when  nothing  else  could  be  got,  they  were 
good  eating  ;  but  that  after  several  months 
of  bananas  roasted,  fried,  baked,  raw, 

stewed,  and  worked  up  into  puddings,  it 
was  quite  time  to  cry  “  Enough  1” 

The  strength  and  composition  of  our 
little  garrison  was  as  follows  :  — 

Europeans . from  2  to  3 

Zanzibaris . from  50  to  60 

Soudanese . from  3  to  5 

Madis .  5 

Natives  from  various  parts  of 

the  forest . from  15  to  30 

Total 


,70  to  103 
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At  times  when  the  main  column  passed 
throufjh,  the  numbers  would  be  swelled  by 
some  hundreds,  and  one  could  count  no 
less  Ilian  twenty-two  different  lanpuages. 

Ki  Suahili,  the  language  of  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa,  was  the  general  language, 
and  by  this  time  every  one  had  become 
proficient  in  it.  The  three  Europeans  were 
Nelson,  Parke,  and  myself.  We  had  on 
an  average  for  the  eight  months  a  force  of 
forty-eight  rifles  to  defend  the  fort  from 
attacks.  In  addition  to  this  was  our  Max¬ 
im  gun  always  ready,  but  fortunately 
never  used.  The  work  of  planting, 
building,  keeping  up  the  parapets  and 
stockades,  grinding  flour,  sentry  duties, 
and  the  active  defensive,  had  to  be  done 
by  this  little  force.  Any  person  who  has 
been  in  a  somewhat  similar  position  will 
fully  understand  what  this  moans. 

For  the  last  six  months  of  occupation 
not  a  single  friendly  word  was  exchanged 
with  an  outsider.  We  were  a  little  world 
in  ourselves,  and  preferred  to  remain  ene¬ 
mies  with  the  Wasongora  to  a  treacherous 
friendship,  to  result  perhaps  in  the  capture 
of  our  stronghold  and  the  extermination  of 
our  garrison.  Those  natives  that  were 
caught  in  skirmishes  were  led  at  once  to 
the  guard-house,  and  there  examined. 
After  getting  out  of  them  all  we  could, 
they  were  cautioned,  arms  confiscated, 
threatened  with  punishment  if  caught 
again,  and  released,  being  chased  into  the 
bush  by  men  armed  with  switches.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  see  our  numbers,  or 
th:r  inside  of  the  fort.  To  none  did  we 
give  presents. 

The  best  method  of  getting  an  insight 
to  our  daily  life  will  perhaps  be  to  give  ex¬ 
tracts  from  niy  journals  : — 

Saturday,  April  28/A. — N.  has  had 
bad  fever  all  day  ;  temperature  up  to  106° 
this  afternoon. 

The  old  heron  (Katonga),  which  was 
left  a  prisoner  when  I  left  for  below,  has 
disappeared.  Some  say  he  heard  his  com¬ 
rades  calling  near  the  stream  and  went  off 
to  join  them.  Most  probably  he  was  eaten 
by  a  Zanzibari. 

It  will  be  a  very  strange  life  this.  Here 
we  are  cooped  up  in  our  own  little  sur¬ 
roundings,  with  our  trials  and  cares  to  grin 
at  and  bear  as  elsewhere.  An  army  corps 
might  be  within  twenty  miles  of  us  and  we 
should  not  know  it.  There  is  now  not  a 
bite  of  European  food  in  the  place  ;  even 
tea  is  a  thing  of  bygone  days.  To  work 


hard  and  wait  patiently  for  things  to  de¬ 
velop  is  all  we  can  do.  On  all  sides  are 
the  Wasongora,  who  sneak  into  our  plan¬ 
tations  and  play  havoc  with  our  food-sup- 
plies.  We  are  constantly  exchanging 
shots  with  them,  but  I  do  not  think  a 
friendship  with  them  advisable  ;  they  are 
too  cunning.  Herds  of  elephants  seem  to 
hover  around  us  too.  They  are  extremely 
partial  to  banana  stalks.  In  four  months 
afterthe  Manyuemadtive  natives  away  from 
their  villages  there  is  not  a  single  banana- 
plant  standing.  Elephants  complete  the 
work  of  the  slave-raiders. 

We  are  about  the  toughesl-looking  crowd 
I  ever  saw.  Our  boots  are  of  local  make 
and  smell  horiibly  ;  every  article  of  dress 
seems  to  require  chronic  patching  ;  needles 
are  scarce  articles,  the  Mauyuenia  having 
begged,  borrowed,  or  stolen  most  of  these 
necessaries.  Candles  and  soap  aie  un¬ 
known,  and  ink  is  becoming  scarce.  I 
possess  one  small  lead  pencil  when  the  ink 
gives  out. 

Monday,  30/A. — Men  out  cutting  poles 
and  materials  for  new  houses  ;  others 
working  up  clay.  The  new  granary  should 
hold  six  tons  of  corn,  so  that  with  the  old 
one  we  shall  be  able  to  store  about  eleven 
tons.  The  beans  are  a  failure,  owing  to 
insects,  though  planted  in  three  different 
spots. 

Natives  getting  bold  ;  sent  out  Rugga- 
Rugga  (literally  raiders,  but  in  this  case 
patrol),  saw  the  natives,  who  decamped- 
leaving  their  baskets.  A  favorite  amuse¬ 
ment  of  these  people  now  seems  to  lie  in 
placing  sharp  pointed  stakes  freshly  cov¬ 
ered  with  poison  on  the  paths  through  the 
bananas.  It  takes  a  sharp  eye  to  see  them. 

Tuesday. — Claying  up  my  new  house. 
N.  has  a  quaitcr  of  an  acre  of  healthy-look- 
ing  tobacco- plants  (native  seed)  doing 
well.  Huts  in  this  country  must  have 
steep  pitches  to  the  roofs  ;  we  have  no 
grass,  so  have  to  use  leaves.  After  a 
week’s  hard  work  on  a  roof  it  is  riling  to 
see  the  way  the  wind  lifts  the  whole  thing 
off  and  deposits  it  half-way  across  the 
square. 

May  9th. — State  of  garrison,  60  ;  men 
with  rifles,  59.  Set  out  another  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  picked  tobacco-plants  ; 
started  squad  of  fifteen  with  billhooks  on 
hill-side  near  the  creek  at  clearing  scrub. 

Sunday,  13/A. — Killed  the  big  white 
goat  ;  first  day  of  Ramadan,  no  books  to 
read.  (Mr.  Stanley  afterward  left  his 
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books  here,  two  months  later,  and  the  en¬ 
joyment  we  got  out  of  them  may  peihaps 
be  understood.) 

I  pass  on  now  over  the  first  two  months 
when  the  column  came  through  from  the 
Nyanza,  and  left  on  the  16th  for  Yanibuya. 
Our  duties  were  now  increased  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  many  sick  men  suffering  from 
ulcers,  etc.,  and  food  became  more  scarce, 
owing  to  frequent  tornadoes  which  de¬ 
stroyed  our  crops. 

In  the  mean  time  we  had  made* salt,  beer, 
and  banana  jam,  to  add  to  our  comforts. 
The  supply  of  ripe  bananas  procurable 
haring  given  out  by  the  end  of  July,  we 
had  to  “  write  off”  the  beer  and  jam 
from  our  diet-list. 

We  have  some  amusing  characters  among 
us,  though  perhaps  sometimes  the  amuse¬ 
ment  afforded  by  them  is  not  always  in¬ 
tentional  on  their  part.  Mufta  Saramini, 
having  been  sent  into  the  bush  with  some 
men  to  cut  poles,  climbed  a  tree  to  get  at 
a  nice  dry  limb  of  firewood  some  distance 
up  from  the  ground.  He  got  at  last  half¬ 
way  out  toward  the  end  of  the  limb,  and 
commenced  chopping  the  limb  on  the  in¬ 
side,  or  the  side  nearest  the  trunk,  he  sit¬ 
ting  outside  ;  when  he  had  nearly  finished 
cutting  through  the  wood  the  limb  he  was 
sitting  on  broke  off,  and  limb,  billhook, 
and  man  came  all  of  a  heap  to  the  ground. 
He  decided  ever  after  this  to  cut  outside 
when  sitting  on  a  limb.  For  many  days 
the  mention  of  this  was  the  signal  for  roars 
of  laughter  from  the  men. 

My  supply  of  ink  is  nearly  finished  ;  I 
have  added  water  so  many  times  that  it 
now  resembles  picnic  lemonade  in  strength. 
I  will  try  the  Arab  plan  of  making  some 
more  from  burnt  husks  of  rice. 

One  often  forgets  that  on  every  side  of 
us  are  our  enemies,  and  that  we  are  liable 
to  attack  at  any  moment ;  of  course,  when 
our  men  meet  the  Wasongora  in  the  bush, 
it  is  bullets  versus  arrows  and  spears. 
Theie  are  now  no  inhabited  villages  with¬ 
in  fifteen  miles  of  the  camp,  but  bands  of 
natives  constantly  come  in  and  raid  our 
shambas  (plantations)  ;  we  generally  track 
them  and  have  a  scrimmage  next  day,  just 
to  show  them  we  are  not  asleep. 

Tracking  is  a  science  :  some  have  a  nat¬ 
ural  quickness  and  aptitude  for  it ;  others 
are  of  no  use  at  all  at  it.  The  keen  way, 
for  instance,  in  which  Farag  Ala  can  fol¬ 
low  up  a  native  track  is  wonderful  ;  the 
slightest  sign  is  noticed  by  him.  The  only 
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other  art  that  resembles  tracking  is  “  find¬ 
ing  your  way  about  in  the  bush.”  A 
clever  bush  native  near  his  own  home,  act¬ 
ing  as  your  guide,  no  matter  how  much 
you  may  have  twisted  and  tinned,  or  gone 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  when  asked  where 
camp  is,  will  instantly  say  “  There,”  and 
point  out  the  direction.  He  knows  where 
his  home  is,  just  as  the  wild  bee  does  ;  he 
has  mentally  and  instinctively  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  “  traverse,”  carefully  noticing  the 
angles  of  deflection  and  the  distance  trav¬ 
elled  over  ;  this  he  has  plotted  in  his  mind, 
and  when  asked  where  he  is,  he  reads  the 
map  he  has  made  on  his  brain,  and  lets 
you  know  the  result.  It  is  fatal  to  inter¬ 
rupt  a  tracker  by  unnecessary  speaking. 
If  doubts  are  cast  as  to  the  skill  of  the 
leading  man,  and  he  feels  that  he  is  not 
trusted,  most  probably  confusion  will  fol¬ 
low. 

With  the  seeds  P.  has  brought  back 
from  Emin  Pasha,  we  should  be  able  to 
do  something  ;  there  are  peas,  onions, 
balmias,  and  two  or  three  others  which  as 
yet  we  fail  to  recognize. 

June  19/A. — At  work  on  garden  and 
N.’s  house,  men  getting  leaves  from  the 
forest  for  the  roof  of  latter  all  day.  Our 
garden  has  now  assumed  quite  a  respect¬ 
able  shape  ;  we  have  four  large,  raised 
beds,  and  the  whole  is  secured  with  a 
strong  fence.  Our  ideas  of  planting  the 
different  seeds  disagree  considerably  ;  all 
we  know  about  it  has  been  gained  in  early 
life.  We  planted  the  onion-seeds  in 
different  ‘‘  styles”  as  experiments  ;  as  for 
the  peas,  there  are  so  few  that  this  first 
crop  is  planted  to  get  seed  for  another  ; 
we  shall  not  eat  any  of  the  first  at  all  (we 
afterward  found  it  took  forty  three  days 
to  get  peas  developed  sufiiciently  to  eat). 

Stanley’s  dog  ‘‘  Randy”  died  in  the 
night ;  he  absolutely  refused  food  ;  it  was 
pitiful  to  see  the  way  he  tried  to  follow 
the  column. 

Sunday,  24/A. — Sunday  is  always  a  try¬ 
ing  sort  of  day  here  ;  we  do  no  work,  and 
as  a  result,  it  is  a  plot- breeding  day  among 
the  men.  Sentry  duty  is  the  only  neces¬ 
sary  one  that  is  performed  ;  strangely 
enough,  the  natives  seemed  to  find  this 
out,  and  generally  chose  Sunday  evenings 
for  their  excursions  among  our  crops. 

Our  calf  (from  the  Nyanza)  got  into  the 
beans  this  morning  ;  it  took  some  time  to 
get  him  out,  and  wc  discovered  he  had 
been  feasting  on  the  bean-tops  for  some 
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hours,  and  had  wrecked  our  melon  patch. 
If  I  had  possessed  a  rifle  ready  loaded,  I 
feel  sure  he  would  have  been  made  into 
veal  on  the  spot. 

We  had  for  some  time  after  this  two 
donkeys,  which  had  been  presented  by 
Emin  to  Stanley.  They  at  first  did  very 
well,  but  after  two  months  at  the  fort,  be¬ 
gan  to  pine  and  get  thinner  every  day  ; 
these  donkeys  caused  us  more  trouble  and 
anxiety  than  any  dozen  natives.  Though 
we  told  off  men  to  look  after  them,  and 
built  a  yard,  and  tied  them  up,  somehow 
or  other  they  would  break  loose  and  sail 
wildly  through  our  fences  into  the  melon 
patches,  wrecking  and  crushing  everything 
in  their  way.  All  hands  would  then  turn 
out  to  catch  them  ;  they  generally  man¬ 
aged,  though,  to  destroy  considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  our  valuable  crops,  before  getting 
them  in.  We  spent  two  whole  days  once, 
in  making  a  yard  for  these  beauties,  and 
the  first  night  we  put  them  into  it,  they 
ate  the  vines  off,  and  kicked  away  the 
whole  concern.  This  and  poor  food  grad¬ 
ually  took  it  out  of  them  though,  and  at 
last  one  day,  amid  cheers,  I  told  the  men 
to  slaughter  and  eat  them  ;  we  all  had  a 
share  in  the  feast,  but  it  was  rather  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  the  thought  of  their  red  skin 
and  generally  fly-eaten  appearance,  even 
when  they  were  made  into  stews.  This 
was  our  last  meat  for  135  days  ;  after  this, 
neither  N. ,  P.,  nor  I  had  a  chance  to  get 
anything  in  the  shape  of  flesh  between  our 
teeth,  and  not  till  we  moved  forward 
toward  the  Albert  Nyanza  did  we  once 
more  revfel  in  goats  and  fowls. 

July  ls<. — My  birthday  ;  perhaps  the 
next  one  will  be  in  England  ;  I  hope  so. 
Killed  the  calf  to-day,  poor  thing  ;  she 
had  been  sadly  on  the  wane,  so  to  “  save 
her  life”  we  cut  her  throat.  Another  day, 
and  she  would  have  died  naturally.  She 
had  a  strange  fashion  of  going  to  the  creek 
for  water,  and  then  falling  down  ;  several 
times  we  found  her  lying  in  the  water,  and 
had  to  beat  her  away  with  sticks.  I  think 
it  was  pleurisy  that  was  the  matter,  but  the 
meat  was  good. 

Fevers  had  been  playing  the  mischief 
with  us  ;  fever  is  a  subject  of  endless  con¬ 
versation  to  those  who  have  it ;  it  is  our 
“shop.” 

Medical  books  are  greatly  at  fault,  I 
think,  when  they  say  that  people  (white), 
suffering  from  fever  in  tropical  countries, 
should  abstain  from  eating  much  meat. 


To  prevent  violent  fevers  and  consequent 
feebleness,  keep  up  your  system  by  meats. 
With  vegetable  food  no  white  man,  doing 
hard  work  day  after  day,  can  keep  up  his 
system,  unless  it  be  perhaps  a  vegetarian 
from  childhood,  lie  who  keeps  up  his 
strength  can  stand  the  burning  away  con¬ 
sequent  on  fever.  He  who  eats  cereals 
only,  loses  simply  pounds  in  weight  with 
each  attack.  We  always  noticed  that  the 
greater  our  strength  the  less  fever  we  had  ; 
our  systems  could  throw  off  the  malaria 
better.  Fifteen  days  of  bad  food  meant 
with  us  a  fever.  Once  get  rid  of  this, 
and  built  up,  you  stand  a  chance  for  an¬ 
other  lease  of  life.  White  men,  used  to 
beef  all  their  lives,  cannot  suddenly  give 
up  even  a  portion  of  that  nourishing 
article,  because  they  come  to  Africa  or  an¬ 
other  such  country,  especially  when  they 
march  eight  miles  per  day  for  twenty  days 
or  so. 

Tuesday,  3rf. — We  had  another  exciting 
time  of  it  last  night  :  about  8  p.m.  the 
ants  came  in  millions  (we  had  these  inva¬ 
sions  usually  once  a  fortnight). 

Silently,  deadly,  and  irresistibly  move 
these  battalions  ;  out  of  the  forest,  down, 
into,  across,  and  up  the  ditch,  through  the 
boma  (wood  stockade),  across  the  square, 
and  into  every  nook  and  cranny  conceiv¬ 
able  they  swarmed.  The  first  notice 
(they  generally  came  at  night)  would  be  a 
loud  yell  from  some  of  the  men.  “  Look 
out  ! — Siafu  !”  *  There  would  be  no 
more  sleep  that  night.  After  experience 
gained,  we  found  it  the  best  plan  to  clear 
out  of  our  houses,  rush  into  the  square, 
and  build  rings  of  fire  round  our  persons. 
To  put  on  one’s  clothes  was  to  get  bitten 
by  dozens  all  over  one’s  body,  unless  they 
had  been  first  thoroughly  smoked  over  a 
fire.  Every  now  and  then  yells  and  curses 
told  how  a  lazy  one  had  got  caught  in  his 
bunk.  The  sides  of  the  huts,  the  roofs 
and  floor,  were  simply  one  seething  mass 
of  struggling  ants.  They  were  after  the 
cockroaches,  mice,  and  insects  that  had 
taken  np  their  abode  in  the  roofs.  Now 
and  then  squeaks  of  young  mice  told  their 
story.  As  fast  as  the  ants  found  their  load 
(generally  a  cockroach)  they  would  make 
off  down  the  hill  in  long  lines.  Luckily 
they  never  touched  our  granaries  ;  they 
seemed  to  prefer  animal  food.  Towaid 
morning  there  would  only  be  a  few  thou- 
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sand  lost  ones,  aimlessly  tearing  about, 
apparently  looking  for  the  main  body 
which  had  just  decamped. 

Usually  these  raids  on  us  were  made 
after  a  tain  storm  ;  many  of  them  came 
into  thefoit  already  staggering  under  loads ; 
these  appeared  to  wander  about  till  the 
others  were  ready. 

Next  day  not  a  cockroach  could  be  found 
in  the  place,  so  that  the  ants  did  us  a  ser¬ 
vice  in  ridding  us  of  these  pests.  The  rats 
had  decamped  also,  and  did  not  return  for 
some  days. 

We  have  seen  outside  the  fort  armies  of 
red  ants  two  and  a  half  days  long — i.e., 
they  would  take  two  and  a  half  days  pass¬ 
ing  a  given  spot.  During  the  day  the 
march  would  be  incessant,  every  one 
marching  at  his  very  best ;  toward  night 
they  would  huddle  up  in  a  seething  mass, 
and  if  di.sturbed  scatter  in  all  directions. 

The  width  of  the  stream  of  ants  would 
he  about  two  inches  generally.  On  the 
Hanks  of  this  were  the  soldiers,  fully 
twice  the  length  of  the  workers.  On  our 
approach  these  big  chaps  would  run  out  and 
up  our  legs  like  lightning.  No  birds,  but 
of  one  sort,  seemed  to  trouble  them  ;  these 
were  little  fellows  about  as  big  as  sparrows 
and  of  a  dull  gray  color. 

Qth. — P.  weighs  154  lbs.,  N.  weighs 
150  lbs.,  S.  weighs  155  lbs.,  Abedi  weighs 
110  lbs.,  Mafta  weighs  95  lbs. 

Abedi  has  grown  like  a  lion  of  late  ;  his 
clothes  are  a  sight  to  behold  ;  I  fancy  his 
present  appearance  in  a  London  street 
would  awake  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
in  the  passers-by.  During  meals  I  have 
occasionally  to  order  him  to  take  up  a 
“hitch”  in  his  waistcloth  for  decency’s 
sake.  I  was  reading  Allibone’s  quotations 
to  day,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  was 
studying  my  Khoran  ;  he  answered, 
“  Yes,  master.”  “  Are  all  the  books  we 
white  men  read  Khorans  then  ?”  “  Why, 

yes,  of  course.”  If  simplicity  exists  any¬ 
where  it  is  this  ;  fancy  any  one  taking  a 
strong  yellow-bac’K  for  a  Khoran  ! 

If,  in  describing  any  bird  or  animal  to 
the  boys — say  a  swan  for  example — one 
asks,  “  And  are  there  swans  in  Zanzibar  ?” 
“  Oh,  yes,  tele  (many).”  “  How  many, 
Abedi  “  Oh,  the  Sultan  has  one  in  a 
cage,  or  Mohammed  Bin  So  and-So  keeps 
one  tied  up  with  a  string,”  is  the  inevitable 
answer.  You  cannot  get  round  a  sharp 
Zinzibar  boy  in  that  way  ;  fancy  a  swan 
ti.d  up  with  a  string.  If  you  pursue  the 
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subject  further  you  will  probably  learn  that 
the  swan  builds  its  nest  in  high  cocoa-nut 
palms,  or  does  tricks,  or  something  equally 
clever. 

As  for  Farag  Ala  we  have  never  yet 
stumped  him  in  his  strong  point,  natural 
history.  There  is  no  use  telling  him  his 
stories  are  not  founded  on  fact.  The 
four-eyed  story  is  his  great  weakness. 
“  In  my  country  there  is  a  large  red  and 
black  bird  about  the  size  of  akuku  (fowl)  ; 
this  bird  is  only  seen  when  a  man  dies, 
and  then  comes  and  sits  on  his  grave  ;  he 
has  two  pairs  of  eyes,  one  in  front,  and 
one  pair  behind  his  head  ;  with  one  pair 
he  can  see  by  day,  and  the  other  he  uses 
at  night.  For  three  days  and  nights  the 
bird  keeps  watch  over  the  body,  lest  the 
Sheitani*  should  come  and  steal  it.  After 
a  fit  of  violent  screaming  he  Hies  away  and 
is  seen  no  more.  He,  Faiag  Ala,  has  seen 
the  bird,  and  has  also  seen  giratfes  sleeping 
at  night  with  their  heads  resting  in  forks 
of  trees. 

The  contents  of  the  moon  seem  to  tax 
his  unusually  original  brain.  He  makes 
the  bold  statement  that  hy«nas  are  fond 
of  dancing,  and  will  sneak  up  to  the  vil¬ 
lages  while  the  men  are  dancing,  and  then 
next  night  can  be  seen  far  out  on  the  plains 
indulging  in  wild  antics  similar  to  those  of 
the  natives  themselves. 

Saturday,  \^thJuly. — It  is  very  strange 
how  one  is  forgetting  all  the  tunes  one 
ever  knew  ;  all  the  “  airs”  of  “  Patience” 
have  completely  left  us,  and-vwe  only  re¬ 
member  now  such  things  as  “  Bonnie  Dun¬ 
dee”  or  old  waltzes  that  we  have  heard 
hundreds  of  times?.  “  Grandfather’s 
Clock”  still  remains  in  all  its  original 
purity  ;  I  doubt  if  fifty  years  would  drive 
that  out  of  us.  Our  men  are  getting  more 
restless  day  by  day  as  the  time  goes  on  ; 
we  are  looking  for  Jephson  and  the  Pasha 
to  come,  and  then  all  of  us  will  go  on  to 
the  Lake.  How  the  Pasha  will  revel  in 
the  beetles  and  bugs  about  this  place. 
There  are  enough  to  stock  ten  British 
Museums.  In  the  huts  too,  there  are 
selections  to  choose  from,  but  pcihaps  not 
quite  of  the  kind  the  Pasha  would  derive 
much  amusement  from.  We  constantly 
find  ourselves  talking  to  each  other  in 
Kiswahili  ;  being  with  the  men  all  day  and 
working  with  them  encourages  this,  of 
course.  All  work  is  done  in  Suahili,  but 
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now  and  then  we  would  break  out  into 
English  exprcsnions  to  encourage  the  men. 
“  I5y  the  Soul  of  the  Prophet”  and  “  By 
the  shade  of  your  grandfathers  brother” 
are  but  unsatisfactory  expressions. 

Saturday,  4th  Auyust. — Last  night  an 
eh  pliant  came  into  the  plantation  ;  it  was 
pitch  daik.  I  could  just  make  out  a  black 
mass,  and  blazed  away  into  the  centre  of 
this  ;  as  usual  he  made  some  passes  and 
then  bolted  straight  for  the  bush.  He 
worried  a  patch  of  forty  yards  by  twenty 
of  green  corn  and  trampled  down  some  of 
the  beans.  I  hope  there  are  no  more  of 
them. 

Finished  the  roof  of  Emin’s  house, 
claying  up  N.’s  cook  house,  weeding 
paths,  repairing  stockades,  and  various 
jobs.  P.  thinks  Emin  and  Jephson  will 
be  here  in  ten  days.  I  give  them  a  fort¬ 
night  ;  perhaps  they  will  not  come  at  all, 
who  knows  ?  P.  and  I  had  a  thorough 
look  at  the  crops  and  talked  about  home  ; 
we  both  agreed  that  a  good  ham  and  some 
bread  wouldn’t  go  bad  just  now.  Stanley 
away  just  fifty  days  to-morrow.  I  find 
discontent  among  several  of  the  men  ;  it 
is  deep.  They  want  us,  I  fancy,  to 
abandon  this  place  and  march  on  to  the 
lake,  which  means  thiity  men  to  carry 
seventy  five  loads  and  fight  too. 

Bootmaking  and  tailoring  going  on. 
P.  is  by  far  the  best  bootmaker  of  the  three 
of  us,  he  is  so  patient  and  makes  small 
stitches.  Abedi  is  a  fundi  (master)  tailor 
and  has  made  me  a  pair  of  trousers  out  of 
Emin’s  cotton  cloth. 

Auf/ustQth. — Last  night  the  sentries  re¬ 
potted  natives  in  tobacco  plots.  Sneaked 
into  the  tower  with  P.  and  listened  ;  re¬ 
mained  till  10.30  ;  no  result.  People  do 
not  know  what  listening  for  natives  is  ; 
yon  cannot  see  in  the  dark  or  smell,  so  you 
must  listen.  Were  they  near  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  the  slightest  move  on  your  part  might 
be  fatal  ;  all  you  can  do  is  to  keep  abso¬ 
lutely  silent ;  those  who  cough  or  sneeze 
had  better  stay  at  home.  One  hour  is  all 
we  expect  a  man  in  the  towers  to  listen,  it 
is  too  fatiguing  for  more.  We  knew  na¬ 
tives  were  near  the  forts  on  five  occasions  ; 
in  four  cases  they  were  heard,  in  one  a 
fire  stick  was  seen. 

16/A. — Two  months  since  Stanley  left 
forYambu^a;  he  has  already  established 
communications  with  the  Major.  I  won¬ 
der  if  Abdullah  and  the  couriers  ever 
reached  Barttelot.  All  three  of  us  are  now 


wearing  boots  of  our  own  make  ;  they  do 
very  well  about  the  fort,  but  would  not  be 
up  to  much  on  the  march.  Anamari’s 
ulcer  is  growing  at  a  terrible  rate.  P. 
thinks  he  will  die.  Khamis  Feredi,  who 
came  from  Ugarrowa’s,  is  worn  away  to  a 
shadow  ;  he  will  have  to  l>e  carried  should 
we  march.  P.  has  a  bad  leg. 

19<A. — Eleven  men  on  the  sick  list. 
Ulcers  are  increasing  despite  the  utmost 
care.  Rissassi  is  down  with  one. 

21«L — Anamari’s  ulcer  is  terrible  ;  from 
almost  the  kneecap  down  to  the  toes  is  sim¬ 
ply  one  poisonous  mass  of  decaying  flesh. 
To  fight  against  this  with  meal  poriidge  is 
hopeless.  P.  is  untiring,  though  ill  him¬ 
self.  Last  night  the  same  gang  of  Wa- 
songora  who  bagged  my  green  toba-5CO  re¬ 
turned  with  the  object  of  getting  more ;  they 
found  us  ready.  About  10  p.m.  the  sen¬ 
try  came  to  my  window  and  whispered 
“  Washenzi  I”  (natives).  I  went  up  into 
the  tower  and  in  the  dark  could  only  make 
out  their  approximate  position  ;  they  were 
thirty-five  yards  from  the  ditch.  The  two 
sentries  and  I  laid  our  rifles  on  the  ledge 
of  the  tower,  and  at  the  signal  from  me 
blazed  away  and  pumped  up  more  cartridges 
into  the  Winchester  and  got  off  four 
rounds  each.  In  the  dark  we  could  hear 
them  scatter  and  make  for  trees  ;  in  three 
minutes  twenty  men  were  up,  armed,  and 
out  through  the  gates,  and  the  natives  fled 
howling  into  the  forest  ;  we  found  two 
dead.  It  was  their  intention  to  try  and 
set  fire  to  us,  as  we  found  fire-logs  close 
up  to  the  fence.  They  would  never  have 
dared  to  carry  logs  simply  for  light  and 
warmth  so  close  to  the  fort.  The  men 
killed  were  villainous-looking  specimens, 
with  filed  teeth  (all  the  tribes  here  are 
cannibals).  One  was  shot  in  the  head  and 
the  other  in  the  chest.  We  picked  up 
bows  and  arrows  and  three  spears  ;  these 
had  been  laid  down  to  pluck  the  tobacco 
more  easily,  I  fancy.  It  will  be  a  whole¬ 
some  lesson  and  teach  them  we  are  awake 
at  night  as  well  as  in  the  daytime. 

Weeding  big  corn-field,  stumping  men’s 
yard,  others  fencing  main  road.  Ali  Jim- 
ba  and  Yusuf  Bin  Osman  rewarded  with 
$5  each  on  arrival  in  Zanzibar,  for  their 
cleverness  last  night.  They  tell  me  that 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  had  heard 
the  natives  before  warning  me. 

Thursday,  23d. — Our  pumpkins  not 
doing  well  ;  they  blossom,  but  no  fruit 
forms.  The  feeling  among  the  men 
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against  remaining  here  is  increasing. 
Jcpbsou  should  have  been  here  by  now.  I 
have  tried  my  best  to  make  things  as  easy 
for  the  men  as  possible  ;  not  a  case  of  flog¬ 
ging  has  occurred  for  over  a  month,  and 
tlie  most  impartial  justice  is  given  them. 
Never  have  I  been  in  such  anxiety  in  my 
life.  What  if  Jephson  is  too  late  !  Food 
is  not  over-plentiful  ;  for  the  last  gale  here 
wrecked  our  bananas.  The  feeling  among 
the  blacks  is  that  the  “there”  is  better 
than  the  “  here  it  is  always  the  same 
story — with  the  saffari  ya  zamani  (former 
caravan)  there  was  plenty  of  food,  viazi, 
ndizi,  maziwa,  ngombi,  potatoes,  bananas, 
milk,  cattle,  etc. ;  with  this  there  is  noth¬ 
ing.  I  remember  once  getting  so  sick  and 
tired  of  this  that  I  was  determined  to  catch 
a  Zanzibari  named  Abdullah,  who  was 
always  relating  highly  colored  stories  of  a 
former  saffari.  “  Abdullah,”  I  said, 
“  you  have  seen  more  food  and  fiercer  na¬ 
tives,  more  cattle,  longer  marches,  and 
bigger  men  on  t)ther  saffaris  (caravans)  ; 
tell  me  now,  have  you  seen  more  starva¬ 
tion  than  on  this  one  ?”  “  Oh,  yes,”  he 

said,  “  it’s  true  we  have  sometimes 
starved,  but  on  one  saffari  I  was  on,  long, 
long  ago,  we  had” — and  so  on.  I  refused 
to  listen  ;  even  in  starving  the  “  there” 
was  better  than  the  “  here.”  (This  was 
the  siime  man  who,  months  later  in  the 
open  country,  when  we  had  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats  by  hundreds,  flour,  bananas, 
beans  and  potatoes  by  the  ton,  being 
spoken  to  by  one  of  the  Europeans  who 
was  impressing  on  him  how  much  better 
this  life  was  than  that  at  Fort  Bodo,  said, 
“  Yes,  master,  it  is  splendid  ;  every  night 
I  have  a  full  stomach  ;  but  ‘  ah  ’  at  Fort 
Bodo  there  was  kuni  tele"  (plenty  of  fire¬ 
wood). 

This  place  has  few  attractions  for  the 
men,  and  as  long  as  they  play  fair,  they 
cannot  be  blamed,  poor  chaps  ;  some  of 
them  had  tasted  cattle  and  goat  meat  on 
the  plains  and  sigh  for  it  hourly. 

August  28<A. -Jephson  has  had  ninety- 
four  days  to  go  round  the  stations  with 
Emin  ;  he  will  not  come.  Something  is 
the  matter,  or  he  would  have  been  here 
long  before  this.  The  following  words 
show  great  similarity  : 


Dvoarf  (Monbutti). 

(1)  Mbna 

(2)  Mquali 

(3)  Njoka 

(4)  Mino 


Zanzibar. 

(1)  Mbwa — a  dog 

(2)  Mshale — arrow 

(3)  Nioka — snake 

(4)  Meno — teeth 


February, 

31«<. — This  day  will  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  us.  Last  night  we  had  a  terrific 
hurricane,  destroying  nearly  evt-ry  roof  in 
the  place,  and  mowing  down  our  corn  and 
bananas  like  nine-pins.  Heavy  bits  of 
bark  from  the  trees  were  blown  right  into 
the  Fort,  and  for  some  hours  it  was  unsafe 
to  go  out  of  the  houses.  It  is  heartrend¬ 
ing  ;  the  work  of  weeks  is  undone  ;  for  the 
huts  it  does  not  matter,  but  our  crops,  put 
in  with  so  much  labor  and  time,  are  almost 
completely  destroyed.  The  bridge  was 
washed  away. 

September  3rf. — Khamis  Feredi  died 
to  day  ;  we  buried  him  in  our  little  grave¬ 
yard  ;  there  are  six  there  already.  Wait¬ 
ing,  waiting,  it  is  terrible  ;  cooped  up  in 
a  place  of  this  sort,  the  tendency  is  to  be¬ 
come  cantankerous  and  Jiarrow.  It  re¬ 
quires  everything  good  in  one  to  meet  the 
daily  work  patiently  and  cheerfully  ;  there 
is  very  little  left  in  one  by  nightfall. 

4<A. — At  work  again  on  those  inter¬ 
minable  roofs  ;  the  gales  simply  play  with 
our  efforts  ;  we  are  putting  heavier  logs 
over  the  leaves  this  time  ;  and  I  hope  it 
will  work  well.  Ali  Jimba  came  to  me 
this  evening,  and  said  the  men  had  de¬ 
puted  him  as  their  spokesman.  I  told  him 
to  bring  the  chief  with  him  (Khamis  Fari), 
and  I  would  listen.  He  said  that  food  was 
getting  scarce,  Jephson  had  not  yet  come, 
and  that  we  should  ail  die  here  like  rats  ; 
and  proposed  that  we  should  move  forward 
to  tlie  Lake.  I  said  no,  for  several 
reasons  :  if  we  moved  forward  with  the 
loads,  we  had  only  thirty-three  carriers  ; 
and  we  have  six  sick  men  who  must  be 
carried  in  addition.  The  result  would  be 
double  trips,  and  two  camps  to  defend 
every  day.  The  natives  would  cut  us  up  ; 
we  had  struggled  with  the,  Pasha’e  ammu¬ 
nition  through  120  days.of  forest,  it  would 
be  insane  now  even  to  risk  it  “  Go  back 
and  reason  with  the  men  ;  tell  those  who 
wish  to  know  more,  that  we  Wasungu 
(whites)  will  explain.  Lakini  si  fanja 
vibaia  (don’t  do  bad  things),  or  there  will 
be  trouble.” 

bth. — I  explained  more  fully  our  reasons 
to  the  men,  and  was  pleased  to  find  they 
could  be  rational.  We  had  thirty-three 
men  who  could  fight.  Even  if  we  reached 
the  lake,  Bubarika  (Jephson)  is  not  likely 
to  be  there  ;  he  is  still  in  the  north  or  he 
would  be  here  long  before  now.  Kabba 
Rega’s  Wanyoro  are  prowling  about  on 
the  plains,  and  every  round  of  ammunition 
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will  fall  into  their  hands.  (With  Zanzi* 
haris,  reasoning  must  be  part  of  the  every¬ 
day  discipline  ;  when  it  comes  to  a  direct 
order,  then  that  order  must  be  obeyed.) 

10<A. — Mohammed  the  Soudanese  from 
Cairo,  and  his  boy  Fadul  Moula  have  not 
come  in  ;  they  have  been  out  now  two 
days  ;  they  must  have  been  looking  at 
their  fish-traps,  and  got  speared  by  na¬ 
tives,  or  lost  their  way.  Sent  a  patty  out 
to  look  for  them. 

1 1/A. — Turned  out  eighteen  men  to  scour 
the  woods  for  the  missing  men  ;  fired  rifics 
from  the  fort  at  every  hour.  If  caught  by 
the  natives  their  fate  will  be  an  awful  one, 
first  tortured  and  then  eaten  ;  no  signs  of 
them  by  evening  ;  blew  the  horn  till  9  p.m. 

Read  part  of  Montague  Kerr’s  book  In 
the  Far  Interior ;  it  is  consoling  in  a 
weakly  sort  of  way  to  read  of  other 
people’s  troubles.  Come,  Jephson  !  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  come  ! 

12<A. — P.  has  hard  work  with  the  ulcers 
now.  The  gales  have  cut  down  our  crops, 
and  there  is  less  food  for  the  men,  and 
ulcers  will  break  out  as  the  result  of  weak¬ 
ness.  Morning  and  evening  every  man 
gets  his  medicine,  and  has  his  limbs 
washed.  Carbolic  acid  and  permanganate 
of  potash  are  our  chief  ulcer  medicines 
now.  We  detected  a  man  to-day,  with 
Arab  (dawa)  medicine  on  his  sores.  He 
had  a  small  bit  of  paper  bearing  texts  from 
the  Khoran  neatly  written  by  Morgan  Mor- 
garewa,  our  scribe,  tied  over  his  sores.  I 
see  now  why  he  borrowed  the  paper. 

12/A. — Took  Choush  Mohammed’s  and 
Fadula’s  names  off  the  roll  ;  total  garrison 
now  fifty-three.  Wonder  what  they  are 
doing  at  home  ? 

Tuesday,  18/A. — Have  fits  of  sleepless¬ 
ness.  When  one  starts  thinking  at  night 
of  Emin,  where  Stanley  and  Jephson  are, 
and  the  ammunition,  in  twenty  minutes 
all  is  a  hopeless  muddle.  Again  one 
starts  thinking  until  nearly  crazy.  The 
only  thing'then  to  do  is  to  get  up  and 
smoke.  Oh,  the  comfort  there  is  in 
smoking  ! 

19/A. — We  are  all  burning  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  Europe.  Is  tliere  a  big 
war?  is  the  Queen  still  alive?  We  feel 
ourselves  in  a  separate  world,  where  we  are 
dropped  with  just  so  much  knowledge  and 
can  gain  nothing  new.  Books  we  have, 
but  it  is  men  that  we  want — white  men. 
This  evening  we  discovered  that  we  knew 
of  and  were  in  the  habit  of  eating  thirteen 


different  grasses  or  green  stuffs.  “  Graz¬ 
ing”  is  poor  fun.  We  resolved,  should 
we  ever  reach  England  alive,  to  patronize 
“eating-houses,”  not  “cafes.”  Flour 
mills,  sugar  refineries,  fish  markets,  cattle 
fairs,  these  are  what  we  shall  affect  if  we 
ever  get  out.  Fancy  a  beef-steak  now  ! 

And  so  life  went  on,  thinking  and  work¬ 
ing  and  waiting,  day  after  day  watching 
for  attacks,  nowand  then  sending  out  par¬ 
ties  to  punish  bold  natives.  The  elephants 
nearly  broke  our  hearts  ai  times  ;  the  men 
— hungry,  impatient,  and  brooding — 611ed 
up  any  little  gaps  when  we  were  getting 
too  lively.  Ulcers  and  fevers  kept  P. 
going  daily  with  his  knife,  tweezers,  and 
medicines.  I  doubt  the  capacity  of  my 
pen  to  give  any  idea  of  our  thoughts  as 
the  months  went  on. 

Like  schoolboys  waiting  for  the  end  of 
the  terra  we  ticked  off  the  days  on  our  cal¬ 
endars.  We  pined  for  news  of  the  outside 
world,  for  newspapers  or  letters  ;  the 
months  were  rolling  into  years  since  we 
had  heard  from  civilization. 

It  took  fifteen  men  three  days  out  of  the 
week  at  last  to  keep  off  the  elepliants  ;  even 
these  seemed  different  to  other  elephants, 
for  they  invariably  charged.  Each  suc¬ 
cessive  fever  wore  us  down  in  weight  and 
strength,  and  on  the  corn  (porridge)  we 
could  not  build  up  ;  the  foods  we  could 
enjoy  months  ago  were  now  mere  emetics. 
What  if  Stanley  never  came,  could  we  get 
to  the  Nyanza  with  our  weakened  condi¬ 
tion  in  numbers  ? 

Three  hundred  yards  or  so  from  our 
doors  lay  the  forest,  black  and  unending, 
and  deadly  it  seemed  from  the  fort. 

I  trust  that  those  who  read  this  will 
kindly  remember  that  though  to  report  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  be  easy,  to  relate  them  in¬ 
telligibly  is  difficult.  I  again  take  extracts 
from  my  journal  up  to  the  time  Stanley  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fort  on  the  22d  December. 

We  had  made  corn  and  banana  flour, 
boots,  clothes,  steel  needles,  awls,  mats, 
baskets,  salt,  umbrella-frames,  and  many 
other  articles  ;  the  eyes  of  the  needles 
being  our  great  puzzle.  The  men  were 
encouraged  to  make  fishing  creels,  and 
catch  the  small  fish  in  the  creek  below  the 
fort.  We  had  given  them  plots  for  gar¬ 
dens  of  their  own,  rebuilt  most  of  their 
huts,  and  encouraged  them,  by  having 
“fixtures,”  to  become  more  attached  to 
their  daily  life. 

The  men  who  could  write  Swahili  were 
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teaching  the  others.  Every  idea  we  could 
seize  upon  to  interest  them  was  fuithered  ; 
we  told  them  stories  of  Ulaya,*  and  they' 
in  return  related  adventures  in  ditfirent 
countries  of  Africa.  In  time  we  collected 
drums  and  had  singing  and  dancing — cer¬ 
tainly  not  very  spirited  dancing,  but  still  it 
passed  away  the  evenings. 

September  28th. — All  hope  of  J.  com¬ 
ing  has  been  given  up.  Stanley  due  in 
two  months  and  twenty  days  ;  elephants, 
as  usual,  charged  the  men  not  five  hundred 
yards  from  the  fort.  \A’e  fire  blank  at 
them  now,  but  they  charge  at  the  noise. 
Instantly  a  man  fires  he  clears  out  like 
lightning  ;  fires  and  horns  are  the  safest 
way  of  frightening  them.  We  had 
eighteen  fires  going  this  morning  arid 
evening,  and  besides  set  fire  to  several  old 
dry  trees.  I  saw  seven  elephants  this 
morning  ;  they  don’t  seem  to  mind  Rem¬ 
ington  bullets  much,  but  just  cock  up  their 
trunks,  let  out  two  or  three  wild  screams, 
and  come  straight  for  the  sound  of  the 
rifle.  Intibu  was  crushed  under  a  sap¬ 
ling  ;  but  the  elephant  did  not  apparently 
see  him,  or  he  would  have  been  certainly 
killed. 

Weights  :  P.  148  lbs.,  N.  138  lbs.,  S. 
143  lbs. 

Oetober  3rf. — Had  our  first  Mblringani 
cut  of  the  garden.  I  don’t  know  what 
the.  English  name  of  this  i..,  perhaps  egg- 
fruit  ;  it  tastes  like  wood.  Sent  the  boys 
out  for  their  bananas  ;  luckily  they  came 
across  some  natives,  who  decamped  and 
left  their  baskets  full  of  colocasia  roots. 
Farag  Ala  owns  up  to  having  “  fired  in  the 
air  he  saw  no  one  to  fire  at. 

P.  says  Soudi  will  die  ;  he  was  hit  in 
the  pleura  with  an  arrow  and  can  hardly 
breathe. 

7<A. — N.  and  I  started  tent  making  :  we 
cut  up  the  clumsy  old  tent  and  are  making 
it  into  two  smaller  ones  ;  mine  will  simply 
be  a  small  tente  abri.  The  best  lent  for 
this  country  is  one  that  can  be  pitched 
easily  and  quickly,  strong,  and  with  a  good 
fly  ;  it  should  be  law,  or  every  now  and 
then  will  be  blown  away.  The  men  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  fair  hauls  of  fish  ir  their 
baskets  ;  it  helps  them  on  wonderfully  ; 
they  call  anything  of  this  sort  (Kitiweo) 
relish. 

Abedi  wants  to  know  why  white  men 
leave  their  homes  and  come  out  to  coun- 


*  Europe. 


tries  like  this,  wh’re  the  food  is  poor  and 
the  natives  bad.  Itold  him  that  we  liked 
to  know  what  sort  of  people  lived  in  these 
countries,  and,  thinking  to  impress  him, 
said  that  perhaps  some  day  the  white  man 
would  build  a  railway  across  this  continent. 
Had  he  ever  seen  a  railway  ?  Oh,  yes,  the 
Sultan  has  one  !  (It  is  a  derelict  tramway 
out  to  his  plantations  in  Zanzibar.) 

Tuesday,  9th.  —  Caught  the  sentries  on 
the  granaries  asleep  or  rather  dreaming  ; 
they  invariably  answer  on  being  charged 
with  sleeping,  “  Hakuna  ku  lala  bwana, 
macho  tu”  (Not  asleep,  master,  eyes 
only)  ;  that  is,  they  could  hear  and  see, 
but  had  their  eyes  shut  A  Zanzibari  has 
a  very  odd  expression,  “  kulala  macho 
we  have  no  equivalent  ;  it  means  to  sleep 
with  one’s  eyes  open — always  to  be  on  the 
qui  vive.  If  by  themselves  almost  all 
African  natives  sleep  “  macho”  (with  eyes 
open).  It  really  means  they  hear  or  see 
nothing  until  some  one  in  the  camp  is 
stabbed  by  the  enemy  and  yells  out  ;  then 
there  is  a  wild  seizing  of  arms  and  loosing 
off  of  rifles.  It  is  most  difficult  to  make 
natives  like  the  Zanzibaris  into  good  sen¬ 
tries  ;  to  listen  for  hours  without  talking 
to  each  other  is  a  sore  trial  to  them.  We 
have  fires  for  them  in  the  towers  and  they 
are  allowed  to  smoke  if  they  like.  I  do 
not  think  the  practice  of  shouting  out  their 
post  numbers  at  certain  intervals  a  good 
one  ;  it  teaches  sentries  a  false  security, 
and  the  natives  soon  learn  what  it  means. 
(For  actual  sleeping  on  post  the  first 
offence  is  twenty  five  strokes,  extra  duties 
and  up  to  fifty  strokes  for  second  offence  ; 
fines  of  five  dollars  and  ten  dollars,  paid  in 
Zanzibar,  in  addition,  if  caught  a  third 
time.)  P.  has  fever  of  a  bad  type. 

IH/t. — When  all  hands  were  at  work 
Msengessi  Wadi  Idi  was  shot  by  some  na¬ 
tives  close  to  the  fort.  He  was  brought 
in,  but  died  in  tifty  minutes.  The  arrow 
merely  pierced  the  ffesh  and  muscles  ; 
death,  then,  must  have  resulted  from  two 
causes  (in  which  P.  concurs)  :  (1)  from 
apoplexy  brought  on  by  fright  and  ner¬ 
vousness.  (2)  From  the  poison  on  the 
arrow,  which  was  a  wooden  one.  No 
Mood-spitting  took  place  ;  and  the  lungs 
were  uninjured.  We  all  feel  depressed. 
Msengessi  was  a  regular  character  in  the 
place  ;  he  had  a  first-rate  idea  of  garden¬ 
ing,  was  cheery,  ready  for  work,  and  con 
tented.  His  death  adds  to  the  already 
depressed  state  of  the  men.  P.  held  no 
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post-mortem,  as  the  man’s  comrades  did 
not  fancy  the  idea. 

.  The  Wasongora  bowmen  are  deadly 
shots  up  to  sixty  yatds  or  so,  when  they 
get  a  long  aim  ;  their  bows  and  arrows  are 
beautifully  made. 

13<A. — P.’s  state  gives  N.  and  myself 
great  anxiety  ;  it  is  bilious,  malignant 
fever,  and  remittent,  that  he  has  got ;  we 
have  no  fowls  for  soup  for  him,  no  meat 
for  broths,  no  sugar  to  make  things  tasty, 
no  condiments  or  tea  even  ;  preparations 
of  Indian  corn  and  banana  dour  iu  the 
shape  of  gruel  are  what  he  is  now  eating  : 
his  condition  is  serious,  104°  and  105°  will 
take  him  down  to  nothing  if  it  keeps  up. 

14</t.  —  P.  crawled  oiit  of  his  hut  and 
lanced  KhamisPari’s  leg.  I  never  saw  so 
much  filth  come  out  of  a  sore  before  ;  in¬ 
tense  relief  was  the  result,  and  Khamis 
gave  a  deep  grunt  of  satisfaction.  The 
Monbutti  (dwarf)  ate  about  two  pounds  of 
snake  meat  throughout  the  day  ;  the 
Zanzibaris,  as  a  rule,  won’t  look  at  it,  but 
accuse  one  of  their  number  of  having  eaten 
some  secretly  in  the  night.  He  said  he 
wanted  it  to  make  oil  of  ! 

\bth. — The  Wasongora  never  chew  or 
snuff  tobacco,  but  only  use  it  in  pipes.  I 
never  saw  a  genuine  native  of  the  interior 
chewing  tobacco.  Our  men  are  very  fond 
of  it  in  this  way,  and  add  lime  made  out 
of  shells  to  it,  as  it  bites  better  with  this. 

I  collected  120  words  of  the  dwarfs’ 
language. 

16//t.  —  Moved  P.  into  Emin’s  hut,  he 
is  very  bad.  The  elephants  are  wonder¬ 
fully  bold  ;  it  will  mean  starvation  if  we 
cannot  keep  them  back.  It  is  at  night 
that  they  do  most  damage  ;  they  are  so 
cunning  and  quiet  about  it  we  rarely  hear 
them,  and  find  it  out  to  our  cost  the  next 
morning. 

17<A. — Off  after  elephants;  made  over 
twenty  fires  up  for  the  evening,  and  set 
them  going  at  6  p.m.  ;  they  will  burn  till 
11  P.M.  Saw  four  elephants  and  blazed 
away  ;  only  one  charged,  but  we  ran  and 
got  away.  One  print  in  the  mud,  a 
straight  up  and  down  one,  measured  22J 
inches  from  front  to  rear  ;  this  is  the  big¬ 
gest  one  I  have  seen  yet. 

19/A. — Sadi  died  this  morning;  N. 
buried  him  in  the  graveyard.  Six  fires 
going  to  N.  E.  for  elephants.  No  elephants 
crossed  the  line  of  fires  of  yesterday.  Ele¬ 
phants  reported  in  corn  ;  went  round  and 
found  nothing. 


P.  has  bad  nights,  he  is  frightfully  yel¬ 
low  ;  quinine  does  him  no  good. 

25/A. — Juma  Uledi  again  up  for  stealing 
corn,  fell-in  the  men,  had  Juma  flogged, 
and  threatened  to  make  a  prison  if  this 
went  on,  and  keep  offenders  in  it,  as  they 
could  not  be  trusted  loose. 

Put  new  roof  on  Water  Gate  Tower. 

The  driving  rains  and  wind  have  played 
havoc  with  the  four-acre  field.  It  was  our 
last  hope  ;  it  is  yellow  now,  and  prema¬ 
turely  so. 

P.’s  temperature  is  up  to  104°  :  it  is 
real  bilious  remittent  fever  ;  he  has  been 
ill  three  weeks.  We  have  twenty  three 
rows  of  peas  coming  on  and  looking  well- 
l.ssued  rations  as  usual  ;  sixty  days  with, 
out  meat  ;  it  is  killing  P.  slowly. 

November  2d. —  Making  needles  from 
spare  steel  wire  of  Maxim  gun,  drilled  the 
eyes  with  small  drill  in  tool-case.  In 
Tennyson’s  Amphion  to-day,  I  read  : 

And  I  must  work  through  months  of  toil 
And  years  of  cultivation. 

Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil, 

To  grow  my  own  plantation. 

I’ll  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom  ; 

Enough  if,  at  the  end  of  all, 

A  little  garden  blossom. 

This  is  our  experience  : 

With  hail  storms  wild  and  native  gangs. 
With  elephants  twelve  feet  high, 

A  chronic  state  of  dreadful  pangs 
Proclaims  that  we  should  die. 

A  thousand  rations  scooped  up  clean. 

More  ‘grazing’  for  us  all  ; 

We  plant  again  with  hopes  to  glean 
Perchance  again  next  fall. 

6/A.  —  P.  is  better,  Mohammed  Ali’s 
ulcer  is  increasing,  his  foot  looks  as  if  it 
must  drop  off  soon. 

Saturday,  10/A. — Had  another  probe 
for  my  arrow  ;  P.  discovered  it  and  took 
it  out  with  his  tweezers.  It  has  been  in 
me  fourteen  months  and  twenty  three 
days  ;  it  was  an  ordinary  wooden  poisoned 
arrow  just  like  the  natives  about  here  use, 
but  had  become  eaten  away  from  long 
presence  in  the  tissue.  It  was  the  rib  that 
saved  my  life.  Boys  caught  some  more 
fish.  Our  rice  has  been  in  the  ground  just 
four  months  ;  it  will  be  another  fortnight 
before  we  can  eat  it. 

‘^\22d, — Made  some  arrow-poison.  P. 
and  I  have  specimens  of  the  ingredients  ; 
we  followed  the  dwarf’s  directions. 

24/A. — Tried  poison  on  a  native  dog. 
P.  shaved  the  hair  of  his  back,  and 
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made  a  slight  incision  with  his  knife  and 
rubbed  the  poison  well  in,  covered  the 
wound  up  with  canvas,  and  put  him  in  the 
old  cook-house.  By  evening  the  dog  was 
drowsy  and  stupid. 

26t/t. — Stanley  away  five  months.  The 
dog  died  at  1.45  p.m.,  just  28^  hours  after 
the  poison  was  introduced  ;  he  drank  no 
water. 

There  are  six  ingredients  in  the  poison  : 
four  kinus  of  leaves,  a  bark,  and  a  small 
dark  brown  bean.  This  bean  is  poisonous 
if  taken  internally. 

30<A. — The  dry  season  is  now  on  us. 
The  crops  don’t  look  at  all  well.  N. 
weighs  138  lbs.;  he  is  over  twelve  stone 
in  England. 

December  *lth. — Picking  the  rice  ;  yield 
125  per  cent.,  or  125  cups  to  every  one 
cup  planted. 

8/A. — Found  a  native  camp  miles 
S.S.E.,  and  in  it  a  brass  rod  metako,  which 
must  have  belonged  to  Boryo,  the  old  chief 
of  Wc  jt  Ibwiri.  In  days  gone  by  we  had 
given  him  two  of  these. 

Monday,  lO/A. — Boys  again  saw  the 
lion  !  Abedi’s  eyes  like  saucers  when  re¬ 
lating  about  it  ;  most  probably  it  was  a 
leopard.  The  heat  is  intense.  Our  lati¬ 
tude  is  1"  20'  North.  Have  got  fever. 

14/A — Anniversary  of  our  first  reaching 
the  Albert  Nyanza. 

Wednesday,  19/A. — Repairing  roof  of 
Water  Gate  guard-house  ;  putting  leaves 
on  granary. 

Thursday^  December  20/A. — About  11 
A.M.  we  heard  shots,  and  soon  after  Stan¬ 
ley  and  the  advance  of  the  column  were 
seen  350  yards  down  the  west  road.  The 


whole  garrison  turned  out  amidst  yells,  and 
we  gave  them  three  volleys.  For  half  an 
hour  or  so  we  asked  each  other  dozens  of 
questions  and  got  no  answers.  We  heard 
the  terrible  news  of  Bonalya,  and  half  an 
hour  later  Bonny  came  in.  All  got  a  grand 
blow-out  of  our  hardly  gained  corn,  and 
there  was  a  boisterous  dance  in  the  evening. 

It  was  six  months  since  Stanley  left  us, 
and  altogether  we  had  spent  eight  in  the 
fort.  We  were  able  to  say,  “  All’s  well” 
at  Fort  Bodo. 

Three  days  later  we  moved  toward  the 
Nyanza,  and  burnt  the  fort  to  the  ground 
amidst  cheers. 

There  is  a  large  bottle  containing  a  let¬ 
ter  buried  near  the  spot  where  the  flag¬ 
staff  stood.  Some  Remington  rifles  lie 
buried  nine  yards  N.N.E.  from  it,  and  we 
left  the  steel  shield  of  the  Maxim  gun  lying 
on  the  square. 

Will  a  white  man  ever  find  these  ? 

Months  and  months  later,  as  we  rolled 
along .  through  Usagara,  and  neared  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  round 
the  camp-fires  at  night  was  the  story  of  our 
life  at  Fort  Bodo  repeated  again  and 
again. 

And  when,  at  last,  we  actually  caught 
sight  of  the  sea  with  its  fringe  of  cocoa- 
nut  palms,  and  heard  the  wild  volleys  of 
cheers  from  our  black  boys,  there  was  not 
a  white  man  amongst  us  but  felt  the  blood 
rush  up  into  his  face  as  each  thought  that 
he  had  helped,  in  a  small  way,  to  bring 
his  men  through  the  forest,  and  across 
the  plains  of  Africa,  to  their  homes  by  the 
sea. — Nineteenth  Century. 


A  CANADIAN  PEOPLE. 
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Is  Canada  to  vanish  from  history  ?  Is 
she  to  lose  her  identity,  her  individuality, 
her  possibilities,  by  absorption  into  the 
United  States  ?  Are  Canadians  to  become 
a  mere  memory,  and  those  who  might 
have  formed  one  of  the  greatest  peoples  of 
the  future  in  America  to  rank  merely  as 
the  outvoted  inhabitants  of  the  northerly 
portion  of  a  gigantic  Republic  ? 

The  decline  and  fall  of  Empires  has  been 
a  favorite  thesis  because  the  historian  can 
found  his  superstructure  of  personal  ex¬ 


planation  and  assertion  on  foundations  of 
recorded  fact.  The  reverse  process,  the 
genesis  and  rise  of  nations,  is  less  congenial 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  would  rather 
deal  with  facts  than  ‘‘  futures.”  Yet 
there  come  upon  all  communities  of  men 
occasions  when,  in  their  course,  they  arrive 
at  cross  roads,  and  on  the  sudden  choice 
of  their  forward  route  depends  their  whole 
future.  In  such  cases  it  must  needs  be  that 
anticipations  of  the  future  are  put  forward. 

Canada,  all  authorities  are  agreed,  has 
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arrived  at  such  cross  roads  this  year,  and 
the  critical  decision  has  to  be  taken  be¬ 
tween  that  downhill  road  which  leads  to 
annexation  to  the  United  States  and  that 
uphill  load  which  leads  to  the  great  safe 
table-land  of  self-reliant  nationality. 

Apart  altogether  from  any  questions  of 
political  relations  or  allegiance — nay  rather 
in  spite  of  these — the  destiny  of  Canada  is 
not  altogether  in  her  own  hands.  Alien 
nations  control  her  ;  she  is  not  free  to 
choose  except  in  subjection  to  a  variety  of 
external  circumstances.  One  of  these,  over 
which  Canada  has  and  can  have  no  direct 
control,  has  arisen  beyond  her  borders  and 
already  exerted  a  remarkable  influence  in 
forcing  Canada  to  a  particular  and  sudden 
decision.  Canada,  with  her  population 
of  six  millions,  has  a  great  neighbor  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  south,  with  a  population  of 
sixty  millions. 

Originally  over  all  North  America  enter¬ 
prising  colonists  from  Europe  formed  set¬ 
tlements.  British  influences  gradually  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  supreme  power  until  the  great 
and  lamentable  change  which  brought  about 
a  cleavage  in  the  political  allegiance  of 
these  North  American  Settlements  more 
than  a  centuiy  ago.  Marvellous  was  the 
growth  of  both  resulting  groups ;  but 
while  the  Republic  to  the  south  swept 
Europe  of  its  surplus  residuum  of  popula¬ 
tion,  the  Monarchical  Province  to  the 
north  took  no  such  vigorous  steps  to  fill  up 
its  back  country.  Population  means  trade 
and  industry,  and  the  United  States,  with 
a  large  area  in  mild  and  genial  latitudes, 
stepped  rapidly  along  with  an  initial  popula¬ 
tion  of  five  millions.  Canada,  with  an  initial 
population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand,  has  also  steadily  gone  ahead  ever  since, 
but  never  with  any  prospect  of  getting  up 
to  or  even  gaining  upon  her  gigantic  south¬ 
ern  neighbor.  The  thirteen  original 
States,  overrunning  all  the  country  to  the 
west  and  south,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  country  to  the  east  and  north 
would  soon  be  theirs  as  well.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  came  to  regard 
the  annexation  of  Canada  as  a  manifest 
destiny— a  mere  matter  of  time.  Even 
in  those  early  days,  however,  they  were 
counting  without  their  host.  The  battles 
of  Queenston  Heights  and  Chateaugay 
early  proclaimed  the  Loyalists  invincible. 
Canadians  in  the  settled  districts  on  the 
Atlantic  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  were 
receiving  much  specific  assistance  from  the 


old  country.  Two  great  British  corpora¬ 
tions,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  North- 
West  Companies — at  first  separated  and 
subsequently  in  combination — were  speed¬ 
ily  establishing  administrative  dominion 
over  all  the  back  country  of  Canada,  west-* 
waid  light  across  the  continent,  and  north¬ 
ward  right  away  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  The 
initial  value  of  securing  all  these  wide  ter- 
ritoiies  to  the  British  Flag  became  amply 
evident  later  on  ;  and  will  remain  forever 
a  credit  and  a  pride  to  the  pioneer  admin¬ 
istrators  of  those  two  great  corporations. 

Over  this  period  history  records  isolated 
threats,  in  various  Canadian  centres,  of 
secession  to  the  United  States.  Such  a 
cry  arose  when  friction  or  troubles  vexed 
the  residents  in  some  particular  portion. 
In  British  Columbia  or  in  Nova  Scotia,  in 
Manitoba  or  Quebec,  the  threat  was  heard. 
But  in  each  case  a  calm  contemplation  of 
the  possible  results  proved  that  there  was 
no  visible  gain  in  such  exchange  of 
allegiance.  The  spirit  of  the  United  Em¬ 
pire  Loyalists  always  prevailed 

Meanwhile  statesmen,  and  conspicuously 
among  them  the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
were  devising  constitutional  methods  of 
binding  all  the  Canadian  settlements  to¬ 
gether  for  their  mutual  benefit.  As  I  know 
personally,  among  the  most  cherished  of 
the  tasks  undertaken  by  Lord  Carnarvon 
was  this  consolidation  of  all  Canadian  in¬ 
terests,  this  inauguration  of  a  union  which 
should  give  present  strength  and  assure  a 
political  future  to  a  Canadian  people.  For 
his  sympathetic,  wise  and  energetic  work 
in  this  cause  Canadians  in  time  to  come 
will  ever  have  reason  to  look  upon  the  late 
Lord  Carnarvon  as  one  of  the  fathers  of 
their  nation. 

Political  confederation  firmly  established 
the  idea  of  possible  union  among  the  then 
scattered  settleYnents  from  Cape  Breton  to 
Vancouver’s  Island.  But  the  full  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  seemed  almost  beyond 
hope  until  two  Canadians  stepped  forward 
to  solve  the  material  difiiculties.  The 
maritime  provinces  with  their  active  life 
round  from  St.  John  by  Yarmouth,  Hali¬ 
fax,  and  Sydney  to  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  and  so  by  the  St.  Lawrence  settle¬ 
ments,  by  Quebec  and  Montreal,  to  the 
inland  settlements  up  past  Ottawa  and 
along  past  Toronto  to  Hamilton  and  the 
American  frontier,  might  well  combine  for 
their  mutual  good.  But  what  about  all 
that  great  area  away  beyond  the  lakes  and 
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over  the  prairies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  coast  of  British  Columbia  ? 
How  could  that  be  organized  or  developed 
or  brought  within  the  pale  of  confedera¬ 
tion  ?  Moreover,  did  not  Americans  pro¬ 
claim  it  to  be  a  land  of  ice  and  snow  fit 
only  for  the  production  of  furs  ? 

At  this  very  crisis  there  came  the  irre¬ 
sistible  influence  of  one  who,  as  a  foremost 
and  most  trusted  administrator  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  had  wide  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  this  whole  fur-beaiing 
area.  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith,  convinced  of 
the  value  for  agriculture  and  many  another 
industry  of  all  this  great  region  in  the 
northwest,  convinced  by  his  exceptional 
personal  knowledge  that  all  this  great  coun¬ 
try  was  fit  for  prosperous  settlement,  found 
in  Sir  George  Stephen  an  exceptional  finan¬ 
cial  ally.  The  idea  was  mooted  that  these 
valuable  areas  must  be  opened  up  to  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  means  of  a  great  arterial  rail¬ 
way  system,  and  the  task  appeared  so 
gigantic  that  it  was  tacitly  settled  it  could 
only  be  undertaken  by  the  new  Dominion 
Government.  The  great  national  railway 
was  planned  on  paper,  work  was  resolutely 
commenced  in  several  portions,  but  the 
enterprise  soon  began  to  drag  ;  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  machinery  became  clogged  ;  fail¬ 
ure,  absolute  failure,  loumed  in  the  near 
future.  At  this  crisis,  the  greatest  prob¬ 
ably  in  all  Canadian  history,  the  redoubt¬ 
able  Hudson’s  Bay  administrator,  Donald 
Smith,  came  forward  with  his  friend 
George  Stephen.  A  private  syndicate  was 
formed,  sufficient  means  were  boldly  sub¬ 
scribed,  the  Government  handed  over  all 
its  responsibilities,  and,  in  the  end,  but 
fully  five  years  before  the  contract  date,  the 
energy  and  business  abilities  of  this  small 
syndicate  of  Canadians  had  completed  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  the  much-needed  arterial 
railway  system. 

The  old  provinces  along  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  at  once  felt  a  hew  stimulus  ;  there 
was  the  impulse  of  the  possible  develop¬ 
ments  to  follow  on  the  opening  up  of  all 
this  great  North-West.  It  is  related  of 
Jaques  Cartier  that  when  he  first  inter¬ 
viewed  the  Indians  where  now  stands  the 
great  city  of  Montreal,  these  Indians 
touched  the  brazen  hilt  of  his  sword  and 
the  silvered  accoutrements,  indicating  by 
signs  that  those  metals  were  to  be  found 
away  beyond,  up  the  Ottawa  river.  For 
three  centuries  those  Indians  were  never 
believed.  And  yet  now  rich  silver  and 
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nickel  mines  have  been  discovered  along 
the  north  of  Lake  Suptrior,  precisely  in  a 
bee  line  with  that  indicated  by  the  Indians 
at  the  Hochalega  interview  in  the  year 
1534  ;  and  some  £12,000,000  of  gold  has 
already  been  taken  out  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  From  the  very  first  the  enormous 
crops  gathered  from  a  mere  “  scratching 
of  the  prairie”  proved  that  a  wheat  age 
would  speedily  succeed  to  the  fur  age,  and 
the  farmer  successfully  supplant  the  trap¬ 
per.  It  is  said  that  with  the  time  comes 
the  man,  and  Canada  certainly  produced 
at  this  crisis  the  sagacious  Sir  John  A. 
MacDonald,  who,  with  a  national  policy 
which  meets  with  wholesome  opposition 
and  criticism,  has,  with  the  aid  of  such 
able  lieutenants  as  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  on 
the  whole,  8ati.«fied  the  bulk  of  Canadians, 
and  certainly  given  evidence  of  the  strength 
of  the  rapidly  growing  conviction  that  to 
the  north  of  the  States  are  found  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
prosperous,  industrial,  self-contained 
people. 

The  High  Tariff  Policy,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  adopted  in  Canada 
avowedly  in  self-defence  against  the  United 
States,  and  many  and  earnest  were  the  re¬ 
grets  and  fears  expressed  at  the  time  by 
Canadians,  lest  this  policy,  claimed  to  be 
indispensable  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  Americans,  should  in  any  way  in¬ 
jure  the  closest  political  and  commercial 
relations  with  the  mother  country. 
Throughout  this  period  the  United  States 
have  from  time  to  time  entered  upon  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  relations  with  Canada.  Each 
time,  however,  the  United  States  have, 
when  the  stipulated  limit  of  time  arrived 
in  each  particular  arrangement,  refused  to 
renew  the  agreement.  Somehow  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  never  became  convinced  that  on 
the  whole  there  was  advantage  in  such 
arrangements. 

In  the  United  States,  and  in  a  special  de¬ 
gree  since  things  have  reassumed  a  normal 
condition  after  the  great  war,  the  Protec¬ 
tive  spirit  has  overborne  all  opposition. 
Such  a  policy  always  finds  its  foundations  in 
the  pride  of  a  nation  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
self-interest  of  a  variety  of  individual  cit¬ 
izens.  Americans,  it  goes  without  saying, 
probably  exceed  all  other  nations  in  na¬ 
tional  pride.  They  are  proud  of  their  rich 
country,  proud  of  their  inventions,  proud 
of  their  personal  qualities  and  abilities. 
Again,  the  United  States  were  founded  by 
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and  were  replenished  by  men  forced  to 
make  their  own  living.  Special,  almost 
abnormal,  power  was  exercised  by  the  need 
of  the  individual,  by  this  great  factor  of 
self-interest.  Moreover,  the  enormous 
fortunes  amassed  by  individuals  under  the 
Protective  system  have  given  individuals  a 
quite  disproportionate  amount  of  political 
power.  A  Protective  Tariff  precisely 
satisfied  these  two  fundamental  character¬ 
istics  of  the  people,  and  will  probably  long 
retain  a  firm  hold  on  the  sympathies  of 
the  majority. 

It  is  too  often  forgotten,  however,  that 
eueh  a  policy  was  possible  because  the 
United  States  in  area,  fertility,  and  re¬ 
sources  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  was 
equal  to  the  whole  of  Continental  Europe, 
but  inhabited  even  now  by  a  population 
hardly  exceeding  that  of  France.  The 
people  were  engaged  in  opening  up  this 
vast  area  ;  and  their  foreign  trade  touched 
them  but  litile.  The  one  universal  specific 
for  depression — for  bad  times — whether 
for  the  individual  or  the  industry  was 
“  go  west.”  But  a  most  wise  resolution 
was  come  to  :  from  the  very  first  the 
American  citi:£en8  decided  that  Free  Trade 
should  reign,  unrestrieted  and  absolute, 
over  all  this  vast  area.  No  State  may  levy 
customs’  duties  on  the  products  of  other 
States. 

The  culmination  of  Protection  has  now 
been  reached  in  the  McKinley  Bill.  The 
Legislature  of  the  United  States  has  set  up 
an  external  customs  tariff,  averaging,  per¬ 
haps,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  marks 
the  zenith  of  the  sun  of  Protection,  which 
must  now  travel  down  to  its  setting  with 
more  or  less  speed.  The  tariff  itself  is 
commonly’  described  in  America  as  merely 
the  price  demanded  by  many  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  industries  for  their 
lavish  financial  help  in  the  late  Presidential 
Election  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  process  of  polling — on  behalf  of  two 
rival  parties — the  electors  among  60,000,- 
000  people,  cannot  be  carried  through  with¬ 
out  an  enormous  expenditure.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  bribery  as  of  cost  of 
organization,  and  it  occurs  once  in  four 
years  for  the  American  people,  constitut¬ 
ing  a  very  heavy  tax  on  American  profits. 
The  McKinley  Tariff  was,  then,  the  price 
paid  to  certain  classes  for  their  financial  aid 
in  working  the  political  machine  of  their 
party.  But  recent  elections  have  proved 
that  this  price  has  broken  up  the  party  ; 
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and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  at  the  next 
Presidential  Election  tariff  reform  will  be 
the  cry  of  both  sides.  Mr.  Blaine,  it  will 
be  remembered,  did  his  best  to  check  the 
suicidal  action  of  his  Republican  friends  iit 
forcing  forward  this  McKinley  Bill.  Re¬ 
cent  elections  have  made  the  party  regret 
they  did  not  follow  his  sound  advice.  Th0 
Democrats  are  more  than  ever  in  favor  of 
tariff  reform.  As  Mr.  J.  Bigelow  ha$ 
pointed  out  to  me,  the  Americans  have  a 
tendency  to  deal  with  only  one  big  ques; 
tion  at  a  time,  and  they  decline  to  take  up 
two  at  once.  Slavery  claimed  all  their  at¬ 
tention  till  it  was  settled.  Since  then 
Currency  has  occupied  the  field,  but  now 
the  Tariff  question  is  distinctly  to  the  fore, 
and  public  opinion  will  not  allow  it  to  re¬ 
cede  until  it  has  been  finally  disposed  of. 
At  the  same  lime,  such  is  the  strength  of 
the  spirit  of  Protection,  so  firm  are  its 
roots  in  the  pride  of  the  nation  and  the 
self-interest  of  the  individual,  that  tariff 
reform  will  hardly  achieve  the  results  ex¬ 
pected  by  Englishmen.  Generally,  then, 
the  effect  of  the  McKinley  Bill  in  the 
States  will  be  the  doom  of  excessive  Pro¬ 
tection,  and  the  bringing  into  favor  once 
again  of  Free  trade  notions,  which  will, 
however,  only  find  partial  realization  in 
measures  of  reciprocity  and  in  material 
modifications  of  the  excessive  tariff  now 
set  up. 

But  in  Canada  far  greater  and  more  per¬ 
manent  results  seem  likely  to  follow.  The 
McKinley  Tariff  is  universally  regarded  as 
an  ultimatum  from  Americans  to  Cana¬ 
dians  :  ‘‘  We  will  freeze  you  out,  until 
)ou  come  and  knock  for  admission  into 
the  States.”  The  Canadian  reply  i.s  as 
unexpected  as  it  is  forcible  :  “  We  don’t 
want  admission,  and  we  thank  you  for  re¬ 
tiring  in  our  favor  from  the  different  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world  where  North  Amirican 
produce  finds  a  ready  sale.”  Most  notice¬ 
able  all  through  Canada  did  I  find  this 
feeling  on  my  recent  visit.  Everywhere 
the  question  was  :  “  Where  can  we  sell  our 
goods  now  the  Americans  won’t  take 
them  ?”  Then,  too,  Canadians,  if  they 
come  to  analyze  their  present  trade,  would 
light  upon  many  significant  details.  Thus 
they  would  find  that  already,  ptr  head  of 
population,  their  external  trade  is  of  an 
annual  value  of  £8,  as  compared  with  only 
£4  in  the  United  States  ;  and  they  would 
see  that,  as  they  have  already  done  in  ship¬ 
ping,  so  in  foreign  trade,  they  may  take 
17 
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rank  among  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world. 

They  will  see  that  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
port  of  Canadian  produce  the  average  an¬ 
nual  value  exported  has  been  as  follows  : 


In  Millions  Steblino. 


To 

1868-72. 

1873-7. 

1878-82. 

1883-7.  i 

1 

United  Kingdom 

4-2 

70 

7-4 

7-6 

United  States 

5-0 

6-0 

6-4 

7-2 

Other  countries 

1-2 

1-6 

1-9 

1-5 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  over  these  years, 
while  the  peicentage  of  the  total  of  ex¬ 
perts  has  decreased  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  increased  in  the  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

An  analysis  of  imports  shows  that  Can¬ 
ada  obtained,  say,  47  per  cent  from  the 
United  States,  38  per  cent  fiom  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  15  per  cent  from  other 
countiies.  It  also  is  clear  that  Canada  im¬ 
ports  six  million  pounds’  worth  of  manu* 
facturcs  from  the  United  States  which 
directly,  in  great  degree,  compete  with  her 
own  manufactures.  She  also  obtains  one 
and  a  half  millions’  worth  of  goods  which 
are  pioduced  in  other  countiies,  from 
which  she  could  obtain  them  direct — such 
as  wool,  sugar,  tropical  fiuits,  drugs, 
skins,  and  tobacco.  She  takes  two  and 
three  quarters  millions’  worth  of  goods  she 
can  and  does  produce  herself — such  as 
coal,  breadstuffs,  kerosene,  timber,  fish, 
etc. 

With  the  other  countries — such  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  Europe,  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  Australia,  China,  and  Japan — the  in¬ 
terchange  is  chiefly  of  goods  which  do  not 
directly  compete.  Even  the  manufactures 
aie  of  diverse  kinds.  Canada  would  cer¬ 
tainly  seem  to  have  her  best  natural  mar¬ 
kets,  both  for  demand  and  supply,  in  these 
other  over-sea  countries  which  already  take 
more  than  half  of  her  external  trade.  ’ 

Tl'.e  one  present  obstacle  is  the  lack  of 
direct  steamship  communications  ;  and 
here  again  the  McKinley  Tatiff  has  had  a 
very  remarkable  effect.  It  has  aroused 
widespread  attention  in  Canada  to  all  pro¬ 
posals  for  establishing  direct  steamship 
communication  of  first- class  character,  in 
reference  both  to  speed  and  accommoda¬ 
tion.  The  present  Dominion  Government 


had  long  ago,  and  wisely,  determined  to 
propose  various  measures  for  granting  sub¬ 
sidies  for  steamship  lines  from  Canada  to 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  China,  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  I  had  the  greatest  satisfaction  last 
year  in  assisting  to  win  the  consent  of  the 
Imperial  Government  and  Parliament  to 
the  granting  of  an  Imperial  subsidy  for  the 
Japan  mail  service,  which  it  is  calculated 
will  save  seventeen  days  over  the  present 
route  via  Suez,  which  takes  forty  two 
days,  a  saving  of  vital  importance  to  Eng¬ 
lish  commerce.  And  now  deflnite  propo¬ 
sals  are  in  process  of  acceptance  for  estab¬ 
lishing  at  once  a  fast  Atlantic  steamship 
service  between  England  and  Canada,  and 
a  fast  Pacific  service  between  Vancouver 
and  Australia.  Naturally  large  subsidies 
are  asked  for  in  establishing  such  services, 
and,  without  doubt,  with  a  sufficient  sub¬ 
sidy  behind  them,  the  shares  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking  will  be  willingly  taken  up  by  the 
British  public.  Beyond  all  this  certain 
large  facts  should  be  remembered.  If  we 
regard  prospects  of  traflne  on  the  Pacific 
we  find  that  the  external  trade  of  China 
and  Japan  has  increased  from  £16,000,- 
000  in  1870  to  £80,000,000  in  1890, 
while  the  foreign  trade  of  Australasia  has 
increased,  over  the  same  period,  from 
£17,000,000  to  £153,000,000.  The  trade 
between  North  America  and  Australia  has 
grown  steadily,  and  even  rapidly,  to  £4,- 
000,000,  whi.e  that  with  China  and  Japan 
already  exceeds  £10,000,000.  Thus  the 
prospectsjof  freight  and  passengers  for  these 
new  quick  steamers  on  the  Pacific  are  de¬ 
cidedly  promising,  and,  if  they  are  run 
with  due  regard  for  the  convenience  of 
passengers,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
route  will  become  exceedingly  popular,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  richer  classes  of  Austra¬ 
lians,  Americans,  and  Canadians. 

As  for  the  proposed  through  Mail  Ser¬ 
vice,  soon  to  be  inaugurated,  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  Transpacific  ports  via  Canada, 
the  saving  of  time,  the  variety  and  interest 
of  the  journey,  and  the  absence  of  lied 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  heat  will  assuredly 
attract  a  very  great  number  of  passengers. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  chief  present 
need  in  rapidly  opening  up  Canada  to  set¬ 
tlement  and  development  is  fast  Ocean 
Steamship  Lines.  These  can  only  be  es¬ 
tablished  on  promise  of  large  Government 
subsidies.  'J'o  a  certain  degree  these  prom¬ 
ises  had  already  been  made,  but  the  direct 
effect  of  the  McKinley  Bill  has  been  to 
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roiifte  men  of  hII  patties  and  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  side  with 
the  Government,  whose  motto  is  “  Canada 
for  the  Canadians.”  And  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  in  the  next  session  (in  January) 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  definite  pro¬ 
posals  will  be  gladly  accepted  for  snbsidics 
sufficient  to  meet  all  these  patriotic  pur¬ 
poses. 

In  all  this  Canadians  will  understand 
they  will  have  the  warm  sympathy  of  the 
old  country.  They  have  been  properly 
grateful  for  this  in  the  past,  and  certainly 
at  many  a  crisis  practical  aid  has  been  un¬ 
grudgingly  given.  Canadians  know  well, 
and  the  financial  and  commercial  world  re¬ 
lies  on  this  more  than  anything  else,  that 
any  who  attack  the  integrity  or  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Canada  have  to  face  the  armed 
strength  of  the  whole  British  Empire. 
The  mother  country,  as  in  the  Trent  affair 
or  the  Riel  troubles,  showed  herself  prompt 
to  vindicate  the  integrity  and  the  honor  of 
the  Empire.  In  industrial  development 
even  the  aid  and  guarantee  of  the  taxpayer 
of  the  old  country  has  been  freely  accord¬ 
ed.  No  one  ever  notices  now  the  records 
in  the  Finance  accounts  which  tell  that 
millions  sterling  has  been  guaranteed  or 
advanced  for  Canadian  purposes,  as,  for 
instance,  the  construction  or  completion 
of  the  internal  water  or  rail  communication 
in  Canada.  All  importers,  whether  of 
'  food  or  raw  materials,  would  very  willingly 
see  the  United  Kingdom  take  most  of  its 
North  American  produce — wheat,  meat, 
cattle,  farm  produce,  timber,  minerals, 
etc. — from  Canada  direct.  This  would 
represent  an  import  trade  alone  of  an  an¬ 
nual  value  of  fifty  millions  or  more.  Brit¬ 
ish  goods  would  be  bound  to  go  back  in 
repayment.  •  In  every  respect  the  old 
country  will  heartily  welcome  all  that  as¬ 
sists  the  growth  of  Canada. 

Canada  can  trust  not  only  for  defensive 
purposes  to  the  cordial  support  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  also  in  every  other 
purpose.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
Canadian  Constitution,  which  provides  for 
practical  independence  in  close  alliance 


with  a  great  and  powerful  Empire,  seems 
far  better  suited  to  safe  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  progress  than  the  constitirtional 
idea  of  the  United  States.  The  absence 
of  the  qiradrennial  Presidential  Election, 
for  instance,  not  only  relieves  Canadians 
of  many  a  direct  tax  on  their  profits,  as 
for  instance  the  10  per  cent  party  levy  made 
on  all  the  Government  salaries  before  each 
Presidential  Election,  but  also  relieves 
Canadian  affairs  of  that  nightmare  of  severe 
party  conflict  which  haunts  and  weighs 
irpon  every  political  act  or  scheme  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  of  the  consequent 
hurtful  political  uncertainty  which  hovers 
over  American  affairs  for  three  years  out 
of  every  four. 

Canada  has  been  gradually  growing  up 
to  national  manhood,  and  in  so  doing  she 
has  pushed  aside  one  by  one  the  several 
temptations  that  could  only  have  led  to 
ultimate  absorption  in  the  United  States. 
The  McKinley  Tariff  has  now  come  as  a 
final  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  compel  Canada  to  yield  up  her 
independence.  It  has  found  Canada 
stronger — stronger  than  she  herself  or  any¬ 
one  else  was  aware — in  the  determination 
to  carve  out  her  own  future  for  herself. 
The  McKinley  Bill  that  was  to  force  the 
union  into  being,  can  now.  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  be  described  only  as  the  coffin  in 
which  annexation  will  be  buried  beyond 
redemption.  Canadians  claim  Canada  for 
themselves  and  their  heirs  ;  they  have 
come  to  the  main  cross-roads  of  their  prog¬ 
ress  as  a  nation,  and  without  hesitation 
they  prefer  to  the  left-hand  road  that  leads 
to  national  annihilation,  the  right  band 
road  which  conducts  them  to  all  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  brilliant  and  useful  national  ex¬ 
istence.  The  Canadian  people  will  keep 
Canada  for  themselves,  basing  their  inde¬ 
pendence  on  close  and  cordial  co-operation 
and  union  with  an  empire  which,  by  all 
the  ties  of  descent,  blood,  institutions,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  material  interests,  is  one  and 
indivisible,  and  will  so  remain,  for  all  the 
future  of  that  empire  and  of  the  Canadian 
people. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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PASSING. 

BT  WILLIAM  TOYNBEE. 

Through  the  dark  valley  thou  wilt  pass  to-night ; 

To  the  drear  labyrinth  of  troubled  years, 

The  fruitless  sighs,  the  unavailing  tears. 

At  last  the  end  grows  slowly  into  sight. 

Death  doth  but  wait  for  day’s  retreating  light, 

For  that  tranced  hour  when  eve’s  first  beacon  peers. 

And  vespers  gently  fall  on  jaded  ears. 

To  give  thy  soul  the  signal  for  its  fiight. 

Then,  with  a  brow  unclouded  as  of  old, 

A  heart  no  longer  scathed  by  Sorrow’s  scars. 

Out  of  Life’s  mists  and  vapors  manifold. 

Into  that  clime  no  shadow  ever  mars 
Thou  wilt  emerge,  and  rapt  communion  hold 
With  the  beloved,  long-gathered  to  the  stars. 

— Murray  8  Magazine.  ' 
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The  century  was  still  in  its  earliest  years 
when  Robert  Owen  put  forward  his 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  very  poorest  and  the  rescue  of 
the  destitute  ;  and  its  closing  decade  finds 
us  stiil  engaged  in  projects  with  the  same 
end  in  view,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  with 
not  much  higher  hopes  of  ultimate  success 
than  those  with  which  we  started.  But  if 
research  for  that  philosopher’s  stone  of 
modern  times,  a  panacea  for  poverty,  has 
made  little  progress  in  the  century,  pov¬ 
erty  itself  has  not  been  standing  still.  Its 
increase  has  been* in  an  appallingly  high 
proportion  to  progress  in  every  other  de¬ 
partment  of  the  national  life.  Fast  as 
wealth,  commerce,  and  industry  have  in¬ 
creased  among  us,  poverty  and  destitution 
have  kept  pace  with  them.  An  attendant 
poveity  is  the  penalty  of  a  high  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  depth  of  the  one  seems  to 
bear  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  height  of  the 
oth  !r.  In  our  great  centres  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  poverty  are  drawn  together 
in  the  closest  juxtaposition,  as  if  by  the 
irony  of  natural  law.  “  Daikest  Eng¬ 
land”  is  conterminous  with  Brightest  Eng¬ 
land,  and  yet  they  stand  at  opposite  and 
remote  poles. 

We  may  honestly  claim  that  there  has 
been  a  growing  desire  throughout  the  pres¬ 
ent  century — a  desire  increasing  as  the  ter¬ 
rible  realities  of  the  confronting  evil  are 
moie  and  more  forcibly  brought  home  to 


men — to  bridge  over  this  gulf  between 
wealth  and  destitution.  We  have  come 
to  realize  that  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
poverty  is  one  of  the  highest  duties  owing 
to  our  common  humanity,  and  we  have  ad¬ 
dressed  ourselves  to  the  task  in  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  ways.  There  is  no  blighter  page 
in  our  history  than  the  efforts  which 
charity  and  liberality  have  put  forth  in  the 
cause  of  suffering  and  degraded  humanity 
— fortunes  sacrificed,  devoted  lives  spent 
in  the  work,  noble  examples  of  zeal  and 
love  manifested  without  number.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  workers  and  their 
efforts  would  occupy  volumes.  But  where 
are  the  results  ?  When  we  look  to  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities — to  London,  to 
Liverpool,  or  to  Glasgow — we  may  well 
ask  the  question.  That  there  has  been 
good  work  done  we  know  from  many  quar¬ 
ters  ;  but  when  we  look  at  what  there  is 
still  to  do,  we  have  to  confess  in  despair 
that  our  achievements  are  but  as  drops  in 
the  bucket.  The  hideous  mass  of  pov¬ 
erty,  vice,  and  crime  still  remains  appar¬ 
ently  impregnable  in  our  midst,  and  we 
can  scarcely  say  that  we  have  carried  even 
its  outworks.  To  endeavor  to  storm  its 
citadel  seems  indeed  a  forlorn  hope. 

This,  however,  is  the  work  for  which 
General  Booth  has  volunteered  ;  and  his 
offer  to  undertake  a  duty  which  is  daily 
being  more  and  more  felt  to  be  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  age  must  call  forth  bur 
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hearty  admiration.  The  undertaking,  as 
we  have  said,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  forlorn- 
liope,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  sympathy 
due  to  such  enterprises.  Since  Robert 
Owen’s  time,  no  Englishman  has  come  for¬ 
ward  with  such  a  bold  proposal,  promising 
in  its  realization — even  in  its  partial  success 
— so  widespread  and  beneficial  results  ; 
and  the  courage  and  self-contidence  which 
have  made  General  Booth  stand  to  the 
front,  are  qualities  that  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  in  the  desperate  struggle  in 
which  he  proposes  to  engage.  He  may 
go  down  in  the  conflict,  but  the  world  will 
even  then  be  the  gainer,  as  it  was  in  the 
ease  of  Owen  before  him.  From  Owen’s 
failure  we  learned  the  valuable  lessons  of 
co-operation,  and  infant  education,  and 
shorter  hours  of  factory  labor.  If,  con¬ 
trary  to  our  best  wishes.  General  Booth’s 
schemes  should  fall  short  of  realization,  we 
shall  doubtless  gather  from  them  experi¬ 
ences  not  less  valuable  for  use  in  a  contest 
that  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
Scriptural  assurance  that  we  shall  have  the 
poor  always  with  us  lies  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  scepticism. 

Any  discussion  of  “Darkest  England 
and  the  Way  out  of  it’’  must  necessarily 
begin  with  a  consideration  of  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  man  who  has  undertaken  to 
show  us  the  way.  General  Booth  has  the 
advantage  of  being  a  public  character  of 
note.  He  is  the  author  and  manager  of 
the  religious  organization  known  as  the 
Salvation  Army,  which  for  five-and-twenty 
years  has  been  working  in  our  midst,  and 
which  has  specially  devoted  its  energies  to 
the  rescue  of  the  destitute  and  the  fallen. 
We  gather  from  its  statistics  that  last  Oc¬ 
tober  the  Army  numbered  9416  persons 
wholly  engaged  in  its  work,  4506  of  these 
being  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  the  rest 
are  scattered  over  the  Continent,  the 
Colonies,  and  India.  It  holds  invested 
property  amounting  to  £644,618,  of  which 
£377,500  is  held  in  this  country  ;  and  in 
addition,  it  owns  plant  and  stock  amount¬ 
ing  to  £130,000  additional.  General 
Booth’s  organization  is  thus  what  in  the 
language  of  trade  would  be  called  a  “  going 
concern  ;’’  and  the  fact  that  it  is  his  own 
creation,  and  its  success  due  to  his  own 
ability  and  exettions,  takes  away  from  him 
any  charge  of  presumptuousness  or  over- 
confidence  in  coming  forward  as  he  has 
done  just  now.  Practically  he  has  got  his 
business  started  already  ;  what  he  wants 


is  the  means  of  extending  his  plant  and 
machinery,  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  work 
which  he  has  ready  to  hand. 

But  if  the  Salvation  Army,  already 
working  heartily  and  successfully,  be  an 
advantage  to  Genera!  Booth  at  the  outset 
of  his  scheme,  we  must  admit  that  it  is 
not  without  drawbacks  which  it  requires  a 
considerable  exertion  of  Christian  charity 
and  liberality  upon  the  part  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  now  giving  him 
their  hearty  support,  to  overlook.  We 
cannot  profess  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  theology  which  obtains  in  the 
Salvation  Army.  We  fear  that  at  the  best 
it  is  but  a  rudimentary  and  imperfect  form 
of  Christianity.  We  know  its  ritual  to  be 
vulgar,  noisy,  and  ludicrous — that  to  de¬ 
vout  and  cultured  minds  it  must  even  seem 
irreverent  and  blasphemous.  General 
Booth  will  triumphantly  point  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  made  pious  and  decent  men 
out  of  the  godless  offscourings  of  the 
streets,  and  the  argument  is  a  strong  one. 
It  is,  however,  a  dangerous  admission  to 
allow  that  there  may  be  one  religion  for 
the  wealthy  and  educated  and  another  for 
the  ignorant  and  destitute  ;  and  had  we 
had  our  choice  we  should  have  preferred 
to  see  the  work  carried  on  under  more 
orthodox  auspices.  The  time,  however, 
is  not  one  for  hair-splitting.  General 
Booth  and  his  Salvationists  have  taken 
their  stand  in  the  gap  ;  and  their  position 
constitutes  their  best  claim  to  cordial  sup¬ 
port,  and  forbids  too  critical  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  weapons. 

While  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  lib¬ 
erality  of  the  age  that  so  many  of  our 
most  prominent  religious  leaders,  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Cardinal 
Manning  downward,  have  expressed  sym¬ 
pathy  with  General  Booth’s  aims,  wc  can 
readily  understand  that  the  Church  and 
even  dissenting  bodies  feel  compelled  to 
maintain  a  certain  amount  of  reserve. 
The  Church  especially,  naturally  enough 
feels  that  General  Booth’s  position  implies 
a  deficiency  in  its  own  exertions,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  reproach.  We  do  not  so  consider 
it.  Whatever  blame  attaches  to  the 
Church  rests  upon  the  past — upon  the  last 
century  especially,  and  upon  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  this.  Had  the  Church 
then  done  her  duty,  while  destitution  in 
our  great  cities  could  still  be  grappled  with, 
she  might  have  been  able  to  do  much  to 
stem  the  tide  of  poverty  and  vice  ;  but  the 
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time  was  allowed  to  pass  until  a  Darkest 
London”  had  sprung  up  far  beyond  the 
powers  of  either  the  Church  or  the  poor- 
laws  to  deal  with.  During  the  last  forty 
years  she  has  been  making  zealous  efforts 
to  amend  her  fault,  and  no  reflections  need 
rest  upon  the  energies  which  she  is  now 
putting  out  to  reclaim  the  masses  in  the 
slums.  Many  other  denominations  are 
pushing  rescue  work  with  equal  zeal,  but 
both  the  workers  and  the  means  at  their 
disposal  are  insignifleant  compared  with 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

It  might,  however,  be  said.  What  special 
claim  has  General  Booth  to  come  forward 
and  ask  public  assistance  for  a  work  which 
is  quite  as  sedulously  being  carried  on  by 
numerous  other  religious  agencies  in  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities  ?  General  Booth’s 
chief  advantage,  as  it  seems  to  us,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  his  organization  is  designed 
solely  for  dealing  with  the  poor.  As  we 
understand  General  Booth’s  explanation 
of  his  position,  it  is  for  the  poor  and  the 
viciojs  alone  that  his  organization  is 
worked.  The  Churches,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  their  energies  directed  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  could  not 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  section  without  a  chance  of  injury 
to  the  rest.  Important  as  is  the  place 
held  by  the  poor  in  Christian  doctrine, 
they  are  not  its  only  object.  But  General 
Booth’s  organization  has  been  specially 
formed  for  laboring  among  social  outcasts, 
with  a  recognition  of  their  special  need  of 
rescue,  and  leaves  the  Churches  to  aid  in 
the  work  on  their  own  lines,  and  according 
to  their  abilities.  It  is  as  a  special  scheme 
to  meet  a  special  and  dangerous  evil  that 
General  Booth’s  proposals  particularly 
recommend  themselves  to  our  attention. 

We  shall  take  as  read  General  Booth’s 
exposition  of  the  miseries  of  metropolitan 
destitution,  with  the  sufferings  of  the  vari- 
ous  classes  who  swell  its  ranks.  With 
these  the  public  are  already  painfully 
familiar.  The  slums  have  long  been  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  writer  in 
search  of  a  sensation — where  squalor,  vice, 
and  misery  supply  all  the  elements  of  re¬ 
pulsive  horror  without  effort  of  imagina¬ 
tion  on  the  reporter’s  part.  The  daily 
papers  have  made  us  perfectly  familiar 
with  such  painful  scenes  as  General  Booth 
describes  in  his  work,  if  indeed  they  have 
not  made  us  case-hardened.  If  General 
Booth  has  done  no  other  service,  he  has  at 


least  touched  the  national  conscience. 
And  compunction  has  been  by  no  means 
quick  in  coming.  We  might  almost  put 
in  parallel  columns  against  General  Booth’s 
pages  the  following  description  of  the 
London  slums  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  which  Henry  Fielding  drew,  not 
horn  his  imagination  as  a  novelist,  but 
from  his  experiences  as  a  police  magis¬ 
trate  : 

"  If  we  were  to  make  a  progress  through  the 
outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  and  look  for  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  we  should  there  be¬ 
hold  such  pictures  of  human  misery  as  must 
move  the  compassion  of  every  heart  that  de¬ 
serves  the  name  of  human.  What,  indeed, 
must  be  his  composition  who  could  see  whole 
families  in  want  of  every  necessary  of  lile, 
oppressed  with  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and 
filth,  and  with  diseases  the  certain  conse¬ 
quences  of  all  these  ?  The  sufferings,  indeed, 
of  the  poor  are  less  known  than  their  mis¬ 
deeds  ;  and  therefore  we  are  less  apt  to  pity 
them.  They  starve  and  freeze  and  rut  among 
themselves,  but  they  beg  and  steal  and  rob 
among  their  betters.  There  is  not  a  parish  in 
the  liberty  of  Westminster  which  doth  not 
swarm  all  day  with  beggars,  and  all  night  with 
thieves.”* 

This  condition  of  the  slums,  limited  as 
it  must  seem  to  our  eyes  to  have  been  in 
Fielding's  days,  and  therefore  the  more 
easily  to  be  effectually  dealt  with,  has  been 
allowed  to  go  on  until  in  the  present  day 
we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a 
“  submerged  tenth.”  If  we  allow  another 
century  and  a  half  to  elapse  without  some 
determined  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
evil,  heaven  knows  what  proportion  of  the 
population  may  be  under  the  wave  by  the 
trme  that  General  Booth’s  book  comes  to 
be  exhumed  as  an  antiquarian  curiosity  of 
social  literature. 

The  figures  which  General  Booth  puts 
forward  as  a  basis  of  his  estimate  that  a 
tenth  part  of  our  population  are  submerged 
by  the  wave  of  poverty,  vice,  and  crime, 
are  melancholy  enough  as  regards  London 
itself.  The  numbers  are  based  on  actual 
enumeration  in  the  East  End,  and  an  ap¬ 
proximate  estimate  for  the  rest  of  the 
metropolis.  There  are  paupers,  in 
asylums,  workhouses,  and  hospitals,  51,- 
000  ;  homeless,  loafers,  casuals,  and  some 
criminals,  33,000  ;  starving,  casual  earn  • 
ings  between  18s.  a  week  and  chronic 
want,  300,000.  We  do  not  follow  him 

*  A  Proposal  for  making  an  Effectual  Provi¬ 
sion  for  the  Poor,  for  amending  their  Morals, 
and  for  rendering  them  useful  Members  of 
Society  :  1755. 
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into  his  statistics  of  the  very  poor  wage- 
earning  classes,  whose  earnings  amount  to 
more  than  IBs.  a  week,  for  while  they  are 
still  struggling,  it  may  be  in  very  stormy 
waves,  we  cannot  regard  them  as  sub- 
merged.  According  to  the  General’s  cal- 

“  Houseless — 

Loafers,  casuals,  and  some  criminals, 
Stabvino — 

Casual  earnings  and  chronic  want,  . 

Total  houseless  and  starving, 

In  workhouses,  asylums,  etc., 


Of  those  returned  as  homeless  and  starving, 
870,000  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

“  To  these  must  be  added  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons.  In  1889,  174,779  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  our  prisons,  but  the  average  number 
in  prison  at  any  one  time  did  not  exceed  60,- 
000.  The  tigures,  as  given  in  the  prison  re¬ 
turns,  are  as  follows  : 


In  convict  prisons . 11,660 

In  local  prisons . 20,883 

In  reformatories .  1,270 

In  industrial  schools . 21,413 

Criminal  lunatics .  910 


56,136 

Add  to  this  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  and 
lunatics  (excluding  criminals)— 78,966 — and 
we  have  an  army  of  nearly  two  millions  be¬ 
longing  to  the  submerged  classes.  To  this 
there  must  be  added,  at  the  very  least,  another 
million  representing  those  dependent  upon 
the  criminal,  lunatic,  and  other  classes,  not 
enumerated  here,  and  the  more  or  less  help¬ 
less  of'  the  classes  immediately  above  the 
houseless  and  starving.  This  brings  my  total 
to  three  millions,  or,  to  put  it  roughly,  to  one- 
tsnth  of  the  population.” 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  only  sections 
of  the  classes  mentioned  above  can  fall 
within  the  range  of  General  Booth’s 
scheme,  and  even  then  the  residue  which 
properly  claims  his  ministrations  is  ghastly 
in  its  dimensions. 

Let  ns  now  examine  the  various  methods 
by  which  General  Booth  proposes  to  make 
an  impression  upon  the  pauper-stricken  and 
vicious  masses  which  go  to  make  up  the 
population  of  “  Darkest  England,”  and 
consider  how  far  experience  and  common- 
sense  can  be  made  to  guarantee  their  suc¬ 
cess.  And  in  this  investigation  we  shall 
not  confine  ourselves  merely  to  General 
Booth’s  plans,  but  shall  endeavor  to  see 
where  other  responsibilities  come  in,  and 
inquire  whether  the  work  could  not  indi¬ 
rectly  be  aided  from  other  sources.  In¬ 
dependence  is  one  of  the  General’s  credit- 


cnlation,  three  millions  or  one-tenth  come 
under  the  category  of  the  ‘‘  submerged,” 
or  1,200,000  more  than  Mr.  Giffen’s  esti¬ 
mate  based  on  official  returns.  We  quote 
from  the  General’s  figures  for  East  London 
and  the  United  Kingdom  at  large  : 

East  London.  United  Kingdom. 

.  11,000  165,500 

.  100,000  1,550,000 

.  111,000  1,715,500 

.  17,000  190,000 

128,000  1,905,500 

able  failing^  ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  his 
scheme  would  have  all  the  more  chance  of 
success,  the  wider  be  can  dig  its  founda¬ 
tions  among  the  roots  of  law  and  society, 
and  the  more  he  can  make  bis  plans  tit  into 
the  institutions  of  the  State  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  other  Christian  and  benevolent 
bodies. 

If  we  take,  at  the  very  outset.  General 
Booth’s  own  division  of  the  denizens  of 
Darkest  -  England,  we  shall  find  that  one 
class  might  very  justly  be  set  aside,  leav¬ 
ing  room  for  greater  exertions  among  the 
more  necessitous  and  desperate  classes. 
We  give  the  General’s  own  words  : 

”  The  denizens  in  Darkest  England  for 
whom  I  appeal  are— (1)  those  who,  ba\ing  no 
capital  or  income  of  their  own,  would  in  a 
month  be  dead  from  sheer  starvation  were  they 
exclusively  dependent  upon  the  money  earned 
by  their  own  work  ;  and  (2)  those  who,  by 
their  utmost  exertions,  are  unable  to  attain 
the  regulation  allowance  of  food  which  the 
law  prescribes  as  indispensable,  even  for  the 
worst  criminals  in  our  jails.” 

This  will  at  once  strike  the  reader  as  being 
a  very  incomplete  classiBcation,  and  he 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
greater  pait  of  the  General’s  book  is  de¬ 
voted  to  cases  which  do  not  properly  come 
under  one  or  the  other  of  the.se  categories, 
as  they  leave  out,  or  ought  to  leave  out, 
those  whose  destitution  is  the  result  of  idle¬ 
ness,  intemperance,  or  crime.  But  to  re¬ 
vert  to  General  Booth’s  own  division,  his 
first  class,  those  in  danger  of  starvation 
from  want  of  capital  or  work,  have  a 
special  claim  to  our  attention.  Among 
them  must  be  many — let  us  hope  the 
greater  number — who  have  not  yet  got  the 
franchise  of  Darkest  England.  Either  by 
poverty  or  by  misfortune  they  stand  on  its 
blink,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  object  of  all 
benevolent  efforts  of  all  the  Churches,  of 
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the  charities,  of  the  thonsands  of  zealous 
•workers  among  the  poor,  to  save  this  class 
fiom  being  submerged.  Even  if  these  were 
nne(]ual  to  the  task,  there  is  the  poor-law, 
w  hitdi  ought  to  relieve  General  Booth  of 
this  care.  They  cannot  earn  a  li\clihood 
by-work  if  they  had  it;  therefore  they 
ate,  failirg  charity,  the  proper  care  of  the 
State.  Roughly  we  may  say  the  same  t)f 
(ieneral  Booth’s  second  class  :  but  his 
d(  linition  is  so  loose  that  it  is  difficult  to 
sa)  precisely  the  particular  treatment  that 
would  be  most  applicable  to  it.  It  is  only 
when  he  comes  to  deal  with  particular  di- 
V  isions  and  particular  cases  that  General 
llooth  makes  clear  the  sectiohs  of  Darker 
England  which  he  proposes  to  deal  with. 

Exclusiveness  rather  than  comprehen¬ 
siveness  should  be  the  aim  of  General 
]>ooth  in  fixing  the  limits  of  his  relief 
SI  heme — we  are  speaking  of  practical  re¬ 
lief,  not  of  religions  rescue — but  his  plans 
will  be  subjected  to  a  very  severe  strain  at 
the  outset  by  the  wideness  of  the  scope 
vrhich  he  proposes  to  give  them.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  sections  which  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  bring  within  his  plans  might  be 
left  with  safety  to  charity  and  to  the  poor- 
laws,  provided  that  both  were  properly 
administered.  But  General  Booth  ignores 
other  charitable  operations  than  his  own, 
and  denounces  the  poor-laws,  which  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted,  as  he  would  find 
most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  both.  That 
the  poor-laws  are  not  of  themselves  suffi¬ 
cient  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  London 
slums,  we  know  ;  that  they  might  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  amended,  we  can  easily  gather 
from  General  Booth’s  experiences.*  We 
have  already  quoted  his  statement  that 
H70,0()0  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  re¬ 
lief  were  practically  homeless  and  starving 
— a  charge  so  serious  that  we  trust  it  will 
recei\e  the  special  attention  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

The  first  descent  into  Darkest  London 
is  through  the  Casual  Ward,  to  which  sen¬ 
sational  journalists  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  giving  an  evil  reputation.  That 
it  is  unpopular  with  the  poor,  the  num¬ 
bers  who  prefer  the  streets  to  its  shelter  is 
sufficient  proof.  The  “casual,”  in  return 
for  his  shelter  for  the  night,  his  supper  and 
breakfast,  has  a  certain  amount  of  work 
to  do,  which  involves  his  remaining  one 
whole  day  and  two  nights.  This  work  is 
complained  of  as  excessive,  the  food  is 
inertly  a  starvation  regimen,  and,  what  is 
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perhaps  worst  of  all,  the  man  being  shut 
up  all  day  has  no  chance  of  looking  for 
work.  We  can  scarcely  combine  a  bi*ncv- 
olent  philanthropy  with  that  strict  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  law  which  is  due  to  the 
ratepayers.  But  as  the  casual  ward  is 
the  first  entrance  in  many  cases  into  the 
“  city  dolent,”  it  is  a  focus  round  which 
many  benevolent  efforts  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  to  save  unfortunates  from  going 
farther,  and  if  possible  to  turn  them  into 
the  ways  of  honest  livelihood.  If  the  work 
described  is  excessive — if  the  lules  throw 
undue  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  relieved 
getting  work — we  may  justly  call  for 
amendment.  We  might  go  a  step  farther, 
and  urge  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
discriminate  between  worthless  and  hope¬ 
lessly  chronic  “  casuals”  and  “  casuals” 
who  had  some  chance  of  doing  well,  and 
treating  them  accordingly.  As  the  casual 
ward  is  the  first  gate  into  Darkest  London, 
so  General  Booth's  “  shelter”  is  the  first 
exit  from  it  in  his  plan. 

**  Suppose  that  you  are  a  casual  in  the 
streets  of  London,  homeless,  friendless,  weary 
with  looking  for  work  all  day  and  finding 
none.  Night  comes  on.  Where  are  you  to 
go  ?  You  have  perhaps  only  a  few  coppers,  or 
it  may  be  a  few  shilliiigs,  left  of  the  rapidly 
dwindling  store  of  your  little  capital.  Yon 
shrink  from  sleeping  in  the  open  air  ;  you 
equally  shrink  from  going  to  the  font  penny 
doss  house,  where,  in  the  midst  of  strange  and 
ribald  company,  you  may  be  robbed  of  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  money  still  in  your  possession. 
While  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  do,  some  one 
who  sees  yon  suggests  that  you  should  go  to 
our  shelter.  You  cannot,  of  course,  go  to  the 
casual  ward  of  the  workhouse  as  long  as  yon 
have  any  money  in  your  posses.sion.  You 
come  along  to  one  of  our  shelters.  On  enter¬ 
ing,  you  pay  fourpence,  and  are  free  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  for  the  night.  ITon  can  come  in 
early  or  late.  The  company  begins  to  assem¬ 
ble  about  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  women’s  shelter,  yon  find  that  many  come 
much  earlier,  and  sit  sewing,  reading,  and 
chatting  in  the  sparely  furnished  but  well- 
warmed  room  from  the  early  hours  of  the 
afternoon  until  bedtime.  Yon  come  in,  and 
you  get  a  large  pot  of  coffee,  tea,  or  cocoa,  and 
a  hunk  of  bread.  You  can  go  into  the  wash¬ 
house,  where  yon  can  have  a  wash  with  plenty 
of  warm  water,  and  soap  and  towels  free. 
Then,  after  having  washed  and  eaten,  yon  can 
make  yourself  comfortable.  Yon  can  write 
letters  to  your  friends,  if  yon  have  any  friends 
to  write  to,  or  you  can  read,  or  yon  can  sit 
quietly  and  do  nothing.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
shelter  is  tolerably  full,  and  then  begins  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  indispensable  feature  of 
the  whole  concern.  Two  or  three  hundred 
men  in  the  men's  shelter,  or  ns  many  women 
in  the  women  s  shelter,  are  collected  together. 
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most  of  them  strange  to  eauh  other,  in  a  large 
room.  They  are  all  wretchedly  poor  — what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  This  is  what 
we  do  with  them.  We  hold  a  rousing  salva¬ 
tion  meeting.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the 
depot,  assisted  by  detachments  from  the  train¬ 
ing  homes,  conducts  a  jovial  free-and-easy  so¬ 
cial  evening.  The  girls  have  their  banjos  and 
their  tambourines,  and  for  a  couple  of  hours 
you  have  as  lively  a  meeting  as  you  will  find 
in  London.  There  is  pra.  er,  short  and  to  the 
point ;  there  are  addresses,  some  delivered  by 
the  leaders  of  the  meeting,  but  the  most  of 
them  the  testimonies  of  those  who  have  been 
saved  at  previous  meetings,  and  who,  rising 
in  their  seats,  tell  their  companions  their  ex¬ 
periences.  Strange  experiences  they  often 
are,  of  those  who  have  been  down  in  the  very 
bottomless  depths  of  sin  and  vice  and  misery, 
but  who  have  found  at  last  firm  footing  on 
which  to  stand,  and  who  are,  as  they  say  in 
all  sincerity,  as  happy  ‘  as  the  day  is  long.’ 
There  is  a  joviality  and  a  genuine  good  feeling 
at  some  of  these  meetings  which  is  refreshing 
to  the  soul.  There  are  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men— casuals,  jail  birds,  out-of-works 
—  who  hive  come  there  for  the  first  time,  and 
who  find  men  who  last  week  or  last  month 
were  even  as  the)  themselves  are  now— still 
poor,  but  rejoicing  in  a  sense  of  brotherhood 
and  a  consciousness  of  their  being  no  longer 
outcasts  and  forlorn  in  this  wide  world.  There 
are  men  who  have  at  last  seen  revived  before 
them  a  hope  of  escaping  from  that  dreadful 
vortex  into  which  their  sins  and  misfortunes 
have  drawn  them,  and  being  restored  to  those 
comforts  which  they  had  feared  so  long  were 
gone  forever  -  nay,  of  rising  to  live  a  true  and 
godly  life.  These  tell  their  mates  how  this  has 
come  about,  and  urge  all  who  hear  them  to  try 
for  themselves  and  see  whether  it  is  not  a  good 
and  a  happy  thing  to  be  soundly  saved.  In 
the  intervals  of  testimonies— and  these  testi¬ 
monies,  as  every  one  will  bear  me  witness  who 
has  ever  attended  any  of  our  meetings,  are 
not  long,  sanctimonious,  lackadaisical 
speeches,  but  simple  confessions  of  individual 
experience — there  are  bursts  of  hearty  melody. 
The  conductor  of  the  meeting  will  start  up  a 
verse  or  two  of  a  hymn  illustrative  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  mentioned  by  the  last  speaker,  or 
one  of  the  girls  from  the  training  home  will 
sing  a  solo,  accompanying  herself  on  her  in¬ 
strument,  while  all  join  in  a  rattling  and  rol¬ 
licking  chorus." 

Here  then,  unquestionably,  is  a  ray  of 
li^flit  in  the  darkness.  The ‘‘ shelter”  has 
all  the  merit  of  being  a  sinip’e,  practical, 
and  readily  intelligible  plan.  It  may  serve 
to  save  those  who  are  in  danger  of  falling 
into  still  lower  depths  ;  it  opens  a  door  of 
escape  for  those  who  are  already  sub¬ 
merged.  There  is  an  easy  feeling  of  home¬ 
ness  and  8}  mpathy  and  hearty  fellowship 
in  the  atmosphere  of  those  resorts,  which, 
as  compared  to  the  alternative  of  the  Em¬ 
bankment  or  the  doorstep,  or  even  the  com¬ 


mon  lodging-houses  of  the  slums,  must  be 
a  great  help  toward  rousing  these  wretches 
from  despair,  and  giving  them  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  retrieve.  We  may  perhaps  be  a 
little  shocked  at  the  religious  diversion 
provided  for  the  refugees  ;  but  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  characters  anu  minds 
of  those  who  are  likely  to  be  drawn 
thither,  we  must  admit  that  no  small  judg¬ 
ment  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  the 
method  of  arousing  a  religiou.s  sentiment. 
The  people  who  crowd  thither  have  most 
of  them  lived  on  the  excitement  of  vice 
and  crime  and  of  shifty  means  of  living. 
The  Salvation  services  supply  a  counter- 
irritant  and  substitute  for  ruinous  and 
wasting  excitement  —  one  that,  at  all 
events,  is  harmless,  may  be  beneticial,  and 
must,  to  say  the  least,  be  infinitely  pref¬ 
erable  to  that  which  it  supersedes.  Gen¬ 
eral  Booth  is  honest  enough  to  admit  that 
these  services  do  not  impress  all  alike,  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  so  ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt,  if  the  system  of  shelters 
were  carried  out  to  an  extent  adequate  to 
meet  the  mass  of  destitution,  a  great  im¬ 
pression  for  the  better  would  necessarily 
be  made  on  the  misery  of  our  great  cities. 

But  the  unfortunate  who  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  as  General  Booth’s  guest,  and 
whose  supply  of  fourpervees  is  practically 
at  an  end,  must  be  provided  with  work, 
‘else  he  is  no  better  off  than  before.  Gen¬ 
eral  Booth  has  to  fall  back  upon  the  labor- 
test,  as  the  poor-laws  had  to  do  before 
him.  So  he  has  workshops  and  factories 
in  operation,  an  extension  of  which  is 
the  next  great  part  of  his  scheme.  In 
these,  under  strict  rules,  enforcing  orderly 
habits,  correct  conduct,  and  industrious 
application,  men  who  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  work  ate  employed.  These  work¬ 
shops  were  opened  in  Whitechapel  last 
spring,  and  people  are  engaged  there  in 
various  occupations  until  some  means  are 
found  of  providing  them  with  an  inde¬ 
pendent  livelihood.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  e.\tend  factory  operations  on  a  large 
scale,  and  in  a  variety  of  branches  into 
which  we  cannot  enter.  In  his  light¬ 
heartedness  General  Booth  overlooks  diffi¬ 
culties,  both  natural  and  economic,  which 
will  tax  to  the  utmost  the  resources  both 
of  his  ability  and  ca[)itai.  We  shall  at  all 
events  learn  important  lessons  from  the 
struggle  which  he  will  inevitably  have  to 
carry  on  with  these  forces.  He  has  shown 
himself  a  shrewd  and  able  business  man. 
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be  has  a  strong  organization  under  his 
control,  and  he  has  one  iniportant  advan¬ 
tage  which  his  socialist  predecessors  de¬ 
prived  themselves  of.  He  has  the  stimu¬ 
lating  assistance  of  religion,  which  ought 
not  to  be  left  out  of  count  as  an  important, 
if  not  the  most  important,  auxiliary  in  such 
an  undertaking.  It  was  its  anti-Christian 
character  that  ruined  Robert  Owen’s  at¬ 
tempt  ;  Christian  principles  form  the 
basis  of  General  Booth’s  operations,  and 
afford  our  most  confident  hope  that  they 
will  be  blessed  with  some  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess.  As  a  useful  pendant  to  these  two 
institutions.  General  Booth’s  idea  of  a 
Labor  Bureau  may  be  mentioned.  It  will 
ascertain  what  work  a  man  can  do  and 
assist  him  in  getting  employment,  thus  it 
is  to  be  hoped  establishing  him  in  a  suit¬ 
able  livelihood,  and  ridding  the  General’s 
hands  of  him.  With  such  assistance,  a 
large  number  of  unfortunate  persons,  who 
are  still  possessed  of  ability  to  work  and  a 
modicum  of  character,  might  be  kept  from 
swelling  the  normal  population  of  Darker 
England,  especially  if  employers  of  labor 
on  a  large  scale  give  their  countenance  to 
the  scheme,  as  we  think  they  might  very 
well  do. 

The  other  two  leading  features  of  the 
plan  are  a  farm  of  from  hvc  hundred  to  a 
thousand  acres  in  some  of  the  home  coun¬ 
ties  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  a  large  agricultural  settlement  in 
some  of  our  colonies  beyond  sea.  To 
the  first  it  is  proposed  to  draft  from  the 
shelters  and  woikshops  those  who  cannot 
be  placed  in  other  employment,  who  may 
be  most  properly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  whose  reclamation  necessitates  their 
withdrawal  from  the  city.  This  scheme, 
too,  carries  with  it  the  recommendation  of 
common-sense,  although  there  are  many 
difficulties  that  will  have  to  be  faced.  The 
influence  of  the  seasons,  the  state  of  prices, 
the  provision  and  maintenance  of  markets, 
all  tend  to  suggest  that  the  farm’s  progress 
cannot  be  uniformly  smooth,  although 
General  Booth  proposes  being  his  own 
largest  purchaser,  the  operations  of  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  in  the  city  providing  an  imme¬ 
diate  demand  for  the  bulk  of  the  farm 
produce.  Here  is  the  way  it  is  proposed 
to  set  to  work  : 

“  After  having  gut  the  farm  into  some  kind 
of  ship  shape,  we  should  select  from  the  city 
colonies  all  those  who  were  likely  to  be  sue* 
cessful  as  our  first  settlers.  These  would  con- 
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sist  of  men  who  had  been  working  so  many 
weeks  or  days  in  the  labor  factory,  or  had  been 
nnder  observation  for  a  reasonable  time  at  the 
shelters  or  in  the  slums,  and  who  had  given 
evidence  of  their  willingness  to  work,  their 
amenity  to  discipline,  and  their  ambition  to 
improve  themselves.  On  arrival  at  the  farm 
they  would  be  installed  in  a  barracks,  and  at 
once  told  off  to  work.  In  winter-time  there 
would  be  draining,  and  road-making,  and 
fencing,  and  many  other  forms  of  industry 
which  could  go  on  when  the  days  are  short  and 
the  nights  are  long.  In  spring,  summer  time, 
and  autumn  some  would  be  employed  on  the 
land,  chiefly  in  spade  husbandry,  upon  what 
is  called  the  system  of  ‘  intensive  ’  agriculture 
— such  as  prevails  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
where  the  market-gardeners  literally  create  the 
soil,  and  which  yields  much  greater  results 
than  when  you  merely  scratch  the  surface 
with  a  plough.” 

A  code  of  rules,  simple  and  workable, 
is  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the  farm 
colony,  with  penalties  ranging  from  being 
reported,  to  expulsion  and  being  handed 
o\er  to  the  authorities.  An  elementary 
school,  and  a  training  industrial  school, 
will  also  form  parts  of  the  scheme.  The 
farm  is  also  to  be  a  training  school  for 
emigrants  ;  a  place  where  those  indispen¬ 
sably  practical  lessons  are  given  which  will 
enable  the  colonists  to  know  their  way 
about,  and  feel  themselves  at  home  wher> 
ever  there  is  land  to  till,  stock  to  rear,  and 
harvests  to  reap.”  Round  the  farm  are 
to  be  planted  agricultural  settlements,  each 
with  its  historical  ‘‘  three  acres  and  a 
cow,”  and  the  necessary  means  for  pros¬ 
ecuting  husbandry  for  those  who  wish  to 
remain  at  home  instead  of  going  abroad, 
and  provi.sion  is  made  for  the  occupant  be¬ 
coming  a  permanent  tenant,  subject,  of 
course,  to  his  observing  the  moral  regula¬ 
tions  laid  down  for  the  others.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  religious  care  of  the  Home, 
the  spiiitual  direction  of  colonists  will  be 
assumed  by  the  Salvation  Army  ;  but 
General  Booth  assures  us  that  “  there  will 
be  no  compulsion  to  take  part  in  its  ser¬ 
vices.”  We  cordially  commend  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  declaration  of  toleration,  but  there 
can  be  little  question  that  Gentiles  will 
practically  feel  that  their  position  of  out¬ 
siders  is  an  untenable  one.  That  they 
should  find  themselves  in  it  at  all  is  not, 
however.  General  Booth’s  blame,  but  that 
of  us  who  are  of  their  own  number. 

Of  the  great  emigration  scheme — a  New 
Britain  beyond  the  sea  whither  the  ap¬ 
proved  workers  on  the  farm  colony  with 
their  wives  and  families  arc  to  be  sent  to 
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settlements  already  prepared  for  their  labor 
— we  speak  with  much  sympathy  and 
many  misgivings.  In  these  pages  we  have 
recently  had  to  regret  the  failure  of  simi¬ 
lar  philanthropic  attempts  at  colonial  set¬ 
tlement.  Colonies  of  this  description — 
and  theie  have  been  many  of  them  in  late 
years — have  almost  uniformly  resulted  in 
misery  and  failure.  We  question  whether 
successful  colonists  can  be  made  out  of 
the  materials  that  pass  through  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  mill  ;  we  even  doubt  if  his  best 
etforts  will  be  able  to  instil  into  them  the 
spiiit  of  enterprise  and  sturdy  indepen¬ 
dence  which  alone  can  sustain  a  settler  in  a 
new  country.  But  yet  he  has  points  in 
his  favor  which  have  been  wanting  in  other 
schemes  of  the  kind.  The  initial  training 
on  the  home  farm  ;  the  supervision  which 
will  enable  the  most  promising  materials 
to  be  selected  to  the  rejection  of  those  dis¬ 
tinctly  unfitted  ;  the  fact  that  the  same 
care  which  since  their  rescue  has  watched 
over  them  at  home  will  still  remain  with 
them  ;  that  every  care  will  be  taken  to 
shield  them  against,  the  temptations  and 
mistakes  to  which  independent  emigrants 
are  so  freely  exposed — are  all  circumstances 
which  would  contribute  to  this  portion  of 
the  scheme  being  successfully  carried 
out.  Its  importance  as  providing  for 
tiie  children  who  have  been  rescued  and 
trained  to  work,  and  for  the  families  of  the 
home  farm  colonists,  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated. 

The  Shelter,  the  Home  Farm,  and  the 
Colony  beyond  Sea  arc  the  three  prac¬ 
tical  points  in  General  Booth’s  proposals 
that  will  most  commend  themselves  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
see  something  done  for  the  destitution  of 
our  great  cities  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  urgency  of  the  subject.  Scarcely 
less  impoitantare  the  schemes  for  rescuing 
fallen  women,  the  intemperate  and  ciim- 
inals  on  their  discharge  from  prison. 

The  number  of  subsidiary  schemes  which 
General  Booth  broaches  as  auxiliaries  to 
his  three  great  means  of  reclamation — the 
shelter,  the  farm,  and  the  colony — are 
proofs  of  the  thorough  study  and  careful 
inquiry  that  he  has  applied  to  his  subject, 
but  they  have  a  tendency  to  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  cardinal  features  of  his  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  to  raise  a  dread  lest  too 
many  irons  be  put  into  the  fire.  His  idea 
of  a  Poor  Man’s  Bank  has  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  criticism,  and  there  are  certainly 


strong  objections  to  his  entering  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Post  Office  in  a  work 
which  must  be  ultimately  based  on  charity. 
General  Booth,  however,  is  merely  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  other  institutions,  such 
as  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  Bands  af 
Hope,  and  other  bodies,  which  encourage 
thrift  among  their  members  by  savings 
banks.  We  should  much  prefer,  for  many 
reasons,  to  see  the  managers  of  such  insti¬ 
tutions  directing  their  members  toward 
placing  their  savings  in  Government  hands  ; 
and  until  this  is  done  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  State  is  unable  to  take  a  more  di¬ 
rect  interest  in  national  thrift,  while  it 
sees  so  many  other  bodies  intervening  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  masses.  In  enforcing 
thrift,  in  collecting  deposits,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  lodging  them  in  the  Post  Office, 
these  societies  might  continue  still  to  do 
excellent  service,  and  identify  the  interests 
of  the  masses  more  closely  with  those  of 
the  State.  There  is  something  to  be  said 
in  fav'or  of  a  mont  depute  in  connection 
with  General  Booth’s  plans  ;  but  the  less 
its  accommodation  is  required,  the  better 
for  the  success  of  his  work. 

The  department  which  General  Booth 
wishes  to  establish  under  the  title  of  the 
Poor  Man’s  Lawyer  is  even  more  objec¬ 
tionable,  and  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  using  every  means  to  push  the 
interests  of  its  proteges ;  but  the  typical 
cases  which  General  Booth  has  cited  as 
showing  the  utility  of  such  a  department 
afford  considerable  ground  for  the  charge 
of  soliciting  subscriptions  for  organizing  a 
black-mailing  agency.  We  think  so  well 
of  the  more  practical  features  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  scheme  that  we  trust  such  a  stum¬ 
bling-block  as  this  will  promptly  disappear. 
General  Booth  would  not  be  the  successful 
enthusiast  he  is  if  he  were  not  at  times 
capable  of  carrying  his  projects  to  the 
verge  of  appearing  ridiculous  and  objec¬ 
tionable.  There  is  at  the  first  glance  a 
fine  air  of  absurdity  about  his  Household 
Salvage  Brigade  and  his  Whilechapel-on- 
Sea,  high-sounding  titles,  which  veil 
schemes  for  collecting  the  broken  meat 
and  sardine  tins  of  the  West  End,  and  for 
establishing  a  seaside  resort  (an  estate  of 
some  three  hundred  acres)  for  the  Salva¬ 
tionists  and  their  friends  of  the  slums. 
There  is,  however,  a  common-sense  foun¬ 
dation  for  both  projects.  If  the  immense 
household  waste  of  richer  London  can  be 
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garnered  and  utilized  in  General  Booth’s 
work,  it  will  afford  substantial  assistance 
in  both  feeding  and  employing  his  waifs. 
The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  have  already 
shown  that  the  waste  of  West-End  kitch¬ 
ens  can  be  utilized  in  the  work  of  charitable 
relief,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  General 
Booth  promises  that  their  beats  will  not  be 
interfered  with.  But  it  is  scarcely  desir¬ 
able  that  attention  should  be  diverted  at 
the  very  outset  from  the  practical  and 
weighty  parts  of  the  plan  by  a  multiplicity 
of  details  which  will  in  all  probability 
attract  either  ridicule  or  objection. 

A  careful  examination  of  General 
Booth’s  proposals,  and  of  the  means  at  his 
command  for  carrying  them  out,  warrants 
our  entertaining  a  reasonable  belief  that, 
should  he  be  pro\ided  with  the  necessary 
futds  to  give  effect  to  his  views,  he  will 
be  able  to  make  a  sensible  impression 
upon  the  great  mass  of  London  poverty 
and  vice.  The  three  main  features  in  his 
scheme — the  shelter,  the  farm  colony,  and 
the  colony  beyond  sea — appeal  to  common- 
sense  and  ordinary  experience  as  affording 
exactly  the  species  of  relief  of  which  the 
destitute  in  our  great  cities  stand  most  in 
need,  and  which  they  are  most  likely  to 
be  persuaded  to  avail  themselves  of.  As 
these  three  branches  are  the  points  to 
which  least  objections  can  be  attached,  and 
which  promise  to  effect  the  greatest 
amount  of  good,  we  trust  that  toward 
them  the  greater  portion  of  the  stream  of 
outside  liberality  now  flowing  in  upon  the 
General  will  be  mainly  directed.  If  they 
succeed,  as  we  trust  they  will  do,  no 
higher  service  will  have  been  rendered  to 
the  nation  during  the  present  century.  If 
they  fail,  we  shall  surely  gather  some  val¬ 
uable  social  lessons  from  them  for  future 
use,  as  we  have  done  from  the  wrecks  of 
all  previous  undertakings  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription. 

The  objections  which  have  been  already 
launched  against  the  General’s  scheme  are 
for  the  most  part  fanciful  or  interested. 
We  have  already  desciibed  it  as  partaking 
a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  a  for  lorn- 
hope  ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
cither  oppose  or  discourage  it.  Even  if 
it  is  doomed  to  failure — which  we  trust 
may  not  be  the  case — it  must  do  a  certain 
amount  of  good  in  passing,  and  may  show 
the  way  in  which  a  more  successful  attack 
can  be  led.  And  if  we  reject  General 
Booth’s  offer,  who  is  there  to  volunteer  to 


take  his  place  ?  Several  eminent  writers 
have  justly  enough  pointed  out  to  us  very 
serious  questions  that  arc  raised  by  the 
acceptance  of  General  Booth’s  proposal. 
Well,  it  would  be  interesting  and  perhaps 
profitable  to  discuss  these  ;  but  while  we 
arc  discussing  them  there  are  crowds  starv¬ 
ing  by  night  on  the  Thames  Embankment, 
and  misery,  vice,  and  destitution  running 
a  devil’s  riot  ail  over  the  East  End.  In 
the  face  of  this,  are  we  to  allow  the  preju¬ 
dices  which  we  might  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  entertain  against  utilizing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Salvation  Army — prejudices 
by  no  means  unfair  or  unreasonable — to 
operate  with  us  in  repelling  its  offer  ? 
We  can  by  no  means  dismiss  the  subject 
with  the  lofty  scorn  with  which  Professor 
Huxley  buttons  up  his  breeches-pocktts, 
and  passes  along  on  the  other  side  with 
Levite-hke  alacrity.  Professor  Huxley 
has  condemned  the  whole  scheme  in  very 
decided  language.  But  has  he  any  special 
claim  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  suliject?  We  attach  great  weight 
to  Professor  Huxley’s  views  in  his  own 
particular  province,  but  we  are  scarcely 
able  to  accept  him  in  the  pronounced  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  has  installed  himself  of 
late  years — that  of  an  oracle  de  omnibus 
rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  national  destitution.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley’s  o[»inion  can  be  of  no  more 
interest  to  practical  thinkers  than,  say, 
“  Mrs.  Todgers’s  idea  of  a  wooden  leg.” 
It  is  much  easier  to  condemn  than  devise. 
And  if  we  do  condemn  General  Booth’s 
scheme,  what  other  general  alternative  have 
we  at  hand  to  fall  back  upon  ? 

A  ridiculous  attempt  has  been  made  to 
cause  alarm  by  imagining  General  Booth 
and  his  Salvation  Army  endowed  with 
wealth  enough  to  make  them  a  power  in 
the  country,  which  with  its  organization 
and  resources  would  eqital  in  its  influence 
for  good  or  evil  that  of  the  Jesuits  or  the 
greater  monastic  orders  in  their  best  days. 
Sirch  a  fear  seems  to  us  very  far-fetched 
indeed.  If  the  Salvation  Army  survive  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  it  will  solely  be 
that  the  public  recognizes  it  to  be  doing 
useful  work  ;  and  when  it  erases  to  do  so, 
it  will  relapse  into  the  obscurity  from 
which  the  genius  of  its  leader  has  lifted 
it.  A  more  tenable  grudge  is  felt  against 
it  by  other  religions  and  charitable  organ¬ 
izations  engaged  in  similar  philanthropic 
work,  which  are  likely  to  be  straitened  by 
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the  diversion  of  subscriptions  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  scheme.  No  doubt  this  is  a  hard 
case,  but  we  have  little  apprehension  that 
these  will  suffer  seriously  in  the  long-run. 
General  Booth’s  attitude  ought  to  put  all 
other  organizations  working  among  the 
poor  upon  their  mettle,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  they  also  will  be  liberally 
supported  as  they  continue  to  show  good 
results  for  their  efforts.  A  nation  so 
wealthy  as  Great  Britain,  and  so  much  in 
earnest  to  deal  with  the  progress  of  desti¬ 
tution,  is  able  to  float  even  such  a  gigantic 
work  as  that  which  is  now  proposed,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  those  less 
obtrusive,  but  not  leas  valuable,  efforts 
which,  long  before  the  Salvation  Army 
came  into  existence,  were  in  operation  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  fallen  and  the  relief 
of  the  destitute  in  our  large  towns. 

The  continually  increasing  mass  of  the 
necessitous  in  London  and  other  large 
cities,  however,  offers  a  problem  far  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  General  Booth  or  any 
other  phlianthropic  agency  to  deal  with,  if 
it  is  to  be  augmented  so  largely  by  the 
poverty  stricken  population  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  and  pauper  immigrants  from  other 
countries.  The  case  of  these  two  classes 
seriously  dem.andsthe  attention  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature.  Some  means  ought  to  be  found 
to  check  the  inundation  of  foreign  paupers, 
who  add  to  the  intensity  of  native  desti¬ 
tution  and  complicate  the  labor  problem, 
already  difficult  enough  to  deal  with. 
General  Booth’s  book  affords  a  melancholy 
testimony  to  the  numbers  of  country  people 
who  throng  into  London  in  the  vain  hope 
of  bettering  their  fortunes,  and  find  starva- 
tion  to  be  their  only  certainty. 

*  ‘  After  careful  examination  and  close  cross- 
questioning  of  the  out-of-works  whom  we  have 
already  registered  at  our  Labor  Bureau,  we 
find  that  at  least  sixty  per  cent  are  country 
folk — men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  who  have 
left  their  homes  in  the  counties  to  come  up  to 
town  in  the  hope  of  bettering  themselves. 
They  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  Cockneys, 
and  they  represent,  not  the  dregs  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  rather  its  brighter  and  more  adven¬ 
turous  spirits,  who  have  boldly  tried  to  make 
their  way  in  new  and  uncongenial  spheres,  and 
have  terribly  come  to  grief.  Of  thirty  cases, 
selected  haphazard,  in  the  various  shelters 
during  the  week  ending  July  5,  1890,  twenty- 
two  were  country-born,  sixteen  were  men  who 
had  come  up  a  long  time  ago,  but  do  not  ever 
seem  to  have  settled  to  regular  employ,  and 
four  were  old  military  men.  Of  sixty  cases 
examined  into  at  the  bureau  and  shelters  dur¬ 


ing  the  fortnight  ending  August  2,  forty  two 
were  country  people,  twenty-six  men  who  had 
been  in  London  for  various  periods  ranging 
from  six  months  to  four  years,  nine  were  lads 
under  eighteen  who  had  run  away  from  home 
and  come  up  to  town,  while  four  were  ex¬ 
military.  Of  eighty-five  cases  of  dossers  who 
were  spoken  to  at  night  when  they  slept  in 
the  streets,  sixty-three  were  country  people. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  genuine  home¬ 
less  out-of-works  are  Londoners  bred  and 
born." 

General  Booth  regards  these  as  not  un¬ 
promising  material  for  his  farm  colony  ;  but 
we  should  much  prefer  that  the  poor-law 
got  its  hands  upon  them,  and  returned 
them  to  their  native  parishes  and  the  care 
of  the  ratepayers.  Now  that  the  counties 
have  got  local  government,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  one  of  the  first  subjects  to 
which  their  councils  will  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  will  be  the  condition  of  rural  labor, 
and  the  revival  of  local,  and  especially  vil¬ 
lage,  industries,  which  would  do  much 
more  than  even  General  Booth’s  schemes 
to  thin  the  population  of  the  slums  of 
great  cities,  and  check  the  migration  from 
country  to  town.  VVe  fear,  from  General 
Booth’s  reports,  that  the  Government  itself 
is  a  heavy  contributor  to  the  list  of  the 
unemployed,  since  the  short-service  system 
has  turned  loose  so  large  a  number  of  men 
whose  working  habits  have  been  unsettled 
by  military  service,  and  whose  steadiness 
and  aptitude  for  hard  work  has  cot  been 
increased  by  a  short  sojourn  in  the  ranks. 
In  all  these  cases  the  State  owes  a  duty  to 
society  which,  if  the  latter  is  to  engage 
seriously  in  the  problem  of  dealing  with 
city  destitution.  Government  on  its  side 
cannot  well  continue  to  ignore. 

It  will  be  an  achievement  worthy  of 
the  end  of  the  century  if,  before  its  close, 
we  have  made  a  decided  step  toward  solv¬ 
ing  this  problem  of  the  slums,  which  is  the 
blackest  spot  upon  our  boasted  civilization. 
How  far  and  to  what  extent  the  course 
which  General  Booth  has  marked  out  may 
be  effectual,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
say  ;  but  we  have  reasonable  grounds  for 
anticipating  that  if  it  is  followed  up  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  under¬ 
taken,  it  must  be  productive  of  good  re¬ 
sults.  The  fact  that  he  has  interested  in 
his  efforts  large  and  influential  classes,  who 
have  not  previously  been  identified  with 
philanthropic  objects,  and  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  very  warmly 
connected  with  the  Salvation  Army  as  a 
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purely  religious  organization,  is  indicative  of  the  slums — certainly  a  healthy  sign  of 
of  an  anxious  desire  to  see  some  wide  and  public  feeling  upon  the  subject. — Black- 
general  undertaking  set  at  work  in  behalf  wood's  Magazine. 
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The  publication  of  this  volume  com¬ 
pletes  the  melancholy  cycle  of  the  tragedy 
of  Mr.  Stanley’s  Rear  Column.  That  Mr. 
Jameson  did  witness  an  act  of  murder  and 
cannibalism  of  which  a  young  slave  girl 
was  the  victim  is  unhappily  true  ;  it  is  true 
also  that  an  act  of  his  own  was  the  occa¬ 
sion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  scene  ;  it  is 
true  that  he  recorded  it  afterward  in  his 
sketchbook.  For  this  (says  the  Times, 
and  public  opinion  must  unfortunately  con¬ 
cur)  his  memory  must  always  bear  a  griev¬ 
ous  burden  of  blame.  But  the  most  re¬ 
volting  features  of  the  ghastly  and  dis¬ 
graceful  story  told  by  Mr.  Stanley  on  the 
testi.nony  of  a  dismissed  and  discredited 
interpreter  were  denied  by  Mr.  Jameson 
himself  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before 
his  death  to  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Com¬ 
mittee  in  this  country  ;  and  this  denial  is 
corroborated  by  the  entry  made  at  the  time 
in  his  diary. 

After  reciting  a  tale  of  canni'oalism,  told 
him  by  Tippoo  Tib,  which  is  really  too 
revolting  to  be  transferred  to  our  pages, 
Mr.  Jameson  proceeds  as  follows  :  “  I  told 
him  that  people  at  home  generally  believed 
that  these  were  only  ‘  travellers’  tales,’  as 
they  ate  called  in  our  country,  or,  in  other 
words,  lies.  He  then  said  something  to 
an  Arab  called  Ali,  seated  next  him,  who 
turned  round  to  me  and  said,  ‘  Give  me  a 
bit  of  cloth,  and  see.’  I  sent  my  boy  for 
six  handkerchiefs,  thinking  it  was  all  a 
joke,  and  that  they  were  not  in  earnest,  but 
presently  a  man  appeared,  leading  a  young 
girl  of  about  ten  years  old  by  the  hand,  and  I 
then  witnessed  the  most  horribly  sickening 
sight  I  am  ever  likely  to  see  in  my  life. 
He  plunged  a  knife  quickly  into  her  breast 
twice,  and  she  fell  on  her  face,  turning 
over  on  her  side.  Three  men  then  ran  for¬ 
ward  and  began  to  cut  up  the  body  of  the 
girl  ;  finally  her  head  was  cut  off,  and  not 
a  particle  remained,  each  man  taking  his 

*  “  Story  of  the  Rear  Column  of  Emin  Pasha 
Relief  Expedition.”  By  the  late  James  S. 
Jameson,  Naturalist  to  the  Expedition.  Edit¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Jameson.  With  portrait,  map, 
and  illustrations  from  the  author’s  sketches. 


piece  away  down  to  the  river  to  wash  it. 
The  most  extraordinary  thing  was  that  the 
girl  never  uttered  a  sound,  nor  struggled, 
until  she  fell.  Until  the  last  moment,  I 
could  not  believe  that  they  were  in  earnest. 

I  have  heard  many  stories  of  this  kind 
since  I  have  been  in  this  country,  but  never 
could  believe  them,  and  I  never  would  have 
been  such  a  beast  as  to  witness  this,  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it 
was  anything  save  a  ruse  to  get  money  out 
of  me,  until  the  last  moment.  The  girl 
was  a  slave  captured  from  a  village  close 
to  this  town,  and  the  cannibals  were 
Wacusu  slaves,  and  natives  of  this  place, 
called  Mculusi.  When  I  went  home  I 
tried  to  make  some  small  sketches  of  the 
scene  while  still  fresh  in  my  memory,  not 
that  it  is'ever  likely  to  fade  from  it.  No 
one  here  seemed  to  be  in  the  least  aston¬ 
ished  at  it.” 

No  one  who  reads  this  passage  can  ac¬ 
quit  Mr.  Jameson  of  grievous  blame  in  the 
matter  ;  but  no  one  who  reads  the  Diary 
from  which  it  was  taken  will  readily  be¬ 
lieve  him  capable  of  the  cold-blooded  feroc¬ 
ity  attributed  to  him  by  Assad  Fatran,  a 
man  of  whose  character,  actions,  and  mo¬ 
tives  both  Jameson  and  Barttelot  formed 
independently,  and  apparently  with  good 
reason,  the  worst  possible  opinion. 

One  or  two  significant  passages  must  be 
quoted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  were  not  written  for  publication,  nor 
with  parti  pris  after  the  event,  but  simply 
as  every-day  incidents  recorded  in  a  private 
diary  as  they  occurred.  “  It  is  a  splendid 
sight,”  writes  Mr.  Jameson  on  the  journey 
up  the  Congo,  “  to  see  Mr.  Stanley  settle 
a  row.  To-day  some  of  the  Soudanese 
and  Zanzibaris  began  fighting  about  a  cook¬ 
ing  pot  and  awoke  Mr.  Stanley,  who  was 
asleep.  He  seized  a  stick,  ran  in,  and 
whacked  away  right  and  left,  giving  one 
fellow  a  regular  facer  with  his  fist,  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  this  there 
was  perfect  quiet.”  Mr.  Stanley’s  disci¬ 
pline  was  not  merely  severe,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  at  times  unjust,  as  the  following 
passage  will  show,  the  T’lmea  thinks  :  ”  I 
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found  out  that  one  of  the  ammunition 
boxes  carried  by  my  company  had  been 
lost  to-day,  so  I  reported  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Stanley  after  sending  back  two  chiefs 
all  along  the  road  to  look  for  it.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  ordered  the  whole  company  to  fall  in, 
and  then  made  each  man  take  a  load  from 
the  heap  of  loads  brought  in.  He  asked 
the  chief  who  had  received  the  loads  in 
camp  to  recognize  those  of  the  men  who 
had  brought  in  theiis.  He  did  not  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  one  unfortunate  man,  so  Mr. 
Stanley  fixed  upon  him  as  the  man  who 
had  lost  the  box,  although  he  is  really  one 
of  my  best  carriers,  and  swore  he  brought 
in  his  box,  and  showed  Mr.  Stanley  the 
tree  he  cut  down  to  keep  the  boxes  ofi  the 
ground.  Mr.  Stanley  then  called  the 
Somalis,  and  gave  all  my  chiefs,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  who  had  received  the 
loads  in  camp,  fifty  cuts  each  with  a  stick, 
while  they  were  held  down  on  the  ground. 
He  then  gave  to  the  man  whom  he  accused 
of  having  lost  the  box  one  hundred  lashes, 
asking  him  several  times  during  the  beat¬ 
ing  where  the  box  was — the  man  each  time 
still  swearing  that  his  box  was  in  camp. 
He  then  chained  and  padlocked  the  chiefs 
all  together,  and  accused  me  of  losing 
three  boxes  of  ammunition  (which  I  flatly 
denied),  and  told  me  that  in  1877  it 
would  have  been  death  (1877  was  the  date 
of  Mr.  Stanley’s  return  journey  ‘  Through 
the  Dark  Continent  ’),  and  if  it  happened 
again  we  must  part.  If  this  sort  of  thing 
is  to  go  on,  and  he  speaks  to  me  again  as 
he  did  to-day  before  the  men,  1  should  not 
be  sorry  if  we  did  part,  for  I  certainly  will 
not  keep  my  temper  again.  Afterward  I 
went  to  his  tent,  and  asked  him  to  explain 
his  statement  that  I  hadlost  three  boxes  of 
ammunition  ;  and  this  he  utterly  failed  to 
do.  He  said,  ‘  You  have  three  times  re¬ 
ported  to  me  boxes  lost.’  I  then  told  him 
that  the  last  time  was  only  two  days  ago, 
when  Dr.  Parke  and  I  had  explained  the 
matter  to  him,  and  Parke  had  handed  over 
to  me  the  box  missing  from  my  loads  ;  and 
the  only  other  time  1  had  reported  a  load 
lost  I  had  also  reported  to  him  its  recovery. 
If  he  goes  on  much  more  like  this  1  shall 
get  sick  of  the  whole  thing.” 

On  August  13,  1887,  Mr.  Jameson  re¬ 
cords  the  result  of  an  examination  of  one 
of  the  deserters  from  Mr.  Stanley’s  column 
who  had  reached  Yambuya,  and  this  is  the 
story  he  tells  :  **  The  man  who  returned 
belonged  to  Nelson’s  company,  and  was 


named  Moussa  bin  Dhama.  When  they 
reached  the  river  running  into  this  one  they 
saw  a  canoe  with  eight  men  in  it  and  a 
woman  and  baby,  also  a  goat.  I  suppose 
they  would  not  stop,  but  in  any  case  they 
were  fired  upon,  and  three  of  the  eight 
men  shot.  Mr.  Stanley  then  took  the 
canoe,  men,  women,  goat,  and  some  pots 
of  palm  oil  which  were  in  it.  The  men 
were  taken  away  by  Mr.  Stanley’s  guides, 
and  the  wouien  escaped  in  the  night,  leav¬ 
ing  the  baby  in  the  camp.  The  man  says 
that  Mr.  Stanley  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
in  the  water  next  morning.  About  two 
days  irp  the  river,  while  he  was  lying 
down,  two  elephants  passed  close  to  him. 
This  is  the  man’s  account,  translated  by 
my  boy  Matajabu.”  The  Times  refuses 
to  believe  this  story,  but  at  the  same  time 
cannot  dispute  the  relevancy  of  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son’s  remark  in  an  editorial  note  which 
she  appends. 

Major  Baittelot  appears  in  these  pages 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which 
he  is  represented  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr. 
Bonny.  This  is  the  entry  in  Jameson’s 
diary  on  hearing  of  Major  Barttelot’s 
death  :  “It  is  a  fearfully  sad  piece  of 
news  to  me  ;  for  ever  since  we  were  left 
alone  together  at  Yambuya  Camp,  more 
than  a  year  ago,  there  has  been  the  closest 
friendship  between  us,  never  so  much  as  a 
single  quarrel.  In  all  difficulties  we  went 
to  one  another  for  advice,  and  many  a 
happy  picture  did  we  draw  of  times  at 
home  together  after  all  this  unlucky  Expe- 
dition  was  over.  He  was  a  straight¬ 
forward,  honest  English  gentleman  ;  his 
only  fault  being  a  little  too  quick-  tempered. 
He  loved  plain,  straightforward  dealing 
far  too  much  ever  to  get  on  well  with  the 
Arabs.  He  hated  their  crafiy,  round¬ 
about  way  of  doing  everything,  and  showed 
it  to  them  ;  and,  of  course,  was  disliked 
in  turn.  He  was  far  too  good  a  man  to 
lose  his  life  in  a  miserable  way  like  this, 
and  God  knows  what  I  shall  do  without 
him.” 

The  book  contains  an  account  of  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  temper  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  in  which  his  behavior,  if  correctly 
reported,  would  have  disgraced  a  bargee. 
This  we  pass  over  in  silence.  Nor  does 
the  following  paragraph  show  the  leader 
of  the  expedition  in  an  amiable  light. 
“  One  day,  while  talking  to  Dr.  Parke,  he 
told  him  that  he  had  heard  that  two  of  the 
boxes  of  provisions  had  been  opened  by 
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the  white  men — meaning  the  officers.  Dr.  had  meat  when  he  had  none  falls  to  the 
Parke  asked  him  who  told  him.  He  re-  ground.” 

plied,  some  of  his  Zanzibaris.  I’arke  then  Wu  may  quote,  in  conclusion,  some 
told  him  that  the  only  two  cases  opened  were  passages  from  Mr.  Andrew  Jameson’s  final 
opened  to  get  out  arrowroot  and  milk  for  summary,  because,  if  due  allowance  be 
himself  (Stanley),  when  he  had  dysentery,  made  for  the  personal  bias  of  fraternal 
and  that  he  could  not  understand  his  Ms-  affection,  it  embodies  in  the  main  the  iiij- 
tening  to  tales  about  the  officers  from  the  pression  which  a  study  of  the  book  has 
niggers.  lie  had  a  row  with  Stairs  in  ex-  made  on  ourselves,  and  contains  several 
actly  the  same  way.  Stairs’  donkey  broke  extracts  from  the  letters  and  diaries  which 
his  leg,  and  he  had  to  shoot  it.  I  saw  the  we  should  have  selected  independently  fur 
broken  leg  myself.  When  he  reported  quotation:  “  It  must  indeed  be  a  strongly 
the  matter,  Mr.  Stanley  informed  him  that  prejudiced  mind  that  can  read  this  diary 
he  had  been  told  that  the  leg  was  not  bto-  without  being  impressed  by  the  sense  of 
ken,  and  that  he  shot  it  in  a  rage  ;  and  the  immediate  presence  of  a  gentle,  lov- 
when  asked  who  had  told  him,  said,  ing,  and  sympathetic  nature,  keen  and  true 
‘  Some  of  Tippu-Tib’s  people.’  Stairs  of  observation,  quick-willed  and  sugges- 
then  gave  him  a  real  good  piece  of  his  tive,  with  a  pleasant  humor  and  a  gallant 
mind  on  the  subject.  It  is  impossible  heart.  A  man’s  diary  is  a  self-revelation, 
for  any  one  calling  himself  a  gentleman,  II is  true  personality  is  as  certain  to  pre- 
and  an  officer,  to  stand  this  sort  of  thing,  sent  itself  continually  as  the  refrain  in  a 
.  .  .  Mr.  Stanley  here  behaved  to  me  theme  of  music.  No  man  lies  to  himself, 
in  a  way  which  was  utterly  undeserved,  when  night  after  night,  as  his  work  is  done, 
and  which  I  did  not  expect  from  him.  he  sits  down  to  write  out  the  story  of  his 
On  passing  the  Lufu  Kiverhe  was  attacked  life  from  day  to  day  ;  and  the  life  which 
with  acute  dysentery,  and  although  he  was  Jameson  reveals  to  us  in  his  diary  is  one 
apparently  all  right  again  in  the  evening,  whose  keynote  is  duty,  kindliness,  and 
he  was  weak,  and  had  to  be  carried  from  hard  work.  ‘  Little  did  I  think,’  he 
the  river  to  the  camp.  When  there  I  went  writes  to  Mrs.  Jameson  a  fortnight  before 
to  him  to  report  that  one  of  my  men  had  his  death,  ‘  when  I  spoke  to  you  of  my 
deserted  with  his  gun -on  the  march,  and  feelings  of  duty,  that  I  should  ever  be 
at  the  same  time  said  I  was  very  sorry  to  placed  in  such  a  position  as  I  now  am,  in 
hear  that  he  had  been  so  ill.  He  turned  which  all  that  I  feel  for  you  and  for  our 
round  very  sharply  and  said,  ‘  No  wonder,  little  ones  cries  out  against  what  1  must  do 
I  have  only  you  to  thank  for  it.  I  have  as  an  officer  of  this  expedition.  With  one 
had  nothing  but  tea  for  two  days,  while  word  or  even  a  show  of  weakness  on  my 
you  have  had  meat  for  your  breakfast  yes-  part.  I  could  stop  the  whole  expedition, 
terday,  and  I  consider  you  are  entirely  to  which  seems  fated  to  meet  with  nothing 
blame,  for  ray  illness.’  I  may  here  state  but  reverses,  and  return  to  you.  But  Gcd 
that  I  had  volunteered  to  take  over  the  knows  such  a  thought  never  entered  my 
cooking  and  ration  arrangements  for  a  heart,  although  I  could  easily  defend  such 
week,  as  no  one  else  seemed  inclined  to  an  action  on  my  part.  The  first  thing  that 
look  after  them,  and  before  we  really  could  flashed  across  my  brain  on  finding  myself 
often  get  nothing  to  eat.  The  facts  about  so  placed  was  your  father’s  favorite  text, 
his  having  had  no  meat  for  two  days  are  “  Know,  O  man,  that  to  know  and  love 
the  following  :  The  evening  before  leaving  justice  and  do  the  thing  that  is  right,  that 
Congo  daLemba  I  sent  a  messenger  to  ask  shall  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last  and 
him  if  I  should  kill  a  goat  or  the  four  fowls  you  will  see  what  a  help  every  word  in 
which  were  in  camp,  as  there  was  no  meat,  that  verse  has  been  to  me  now.’ 

The  message  sent  back  by  his  own  servant,  “On  the  same  day  he  writes  to  his 
William,  was,  ‘  Save  the  goat  and  kill  the  brother,  ‘  Whatever  happens  to  me,  old 
four  fowls,  if  they  will  be  enough  for  to-  man,  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  to  this  blessed 
night.’  I  killed  the  fowls,  and  they  were  expedition  ;  and  many  a  time,  when  I  have 
quite  enough,  for  some  of  the  other  officers  thought  of  Ethel  and  home,  I  would  have 
had  some  in  the  morning.  Jephson,  Stairs,  liked  to  chuck  the  whole  thing  up  when 
and  1  breakfasted  next  morning  in  my  tent  there  were  plenty  of  officers  to  take  my 
on  a  tin  of  sardines,  the  last  but  one  that  place.’  A  bravo  resolve  to  go  through 
I  had,  so  that  Mr.  Stanley’s  taunt  that  I  with  what  he  had  undertaken  sustained 
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him  to  the  last  in  the  face  of  dreadful 
odds.  The  neglect  and  unfairness  of  the 
commander  of  the  expedition — who,  as  he 
sajs,  *  it  is  evident  takes  the  word  of  the 
Zanzibaris  before  that  of  the  white  men  ’ — 
the  cruelty,  dishonesty,  treachery,  and 
falsehood  of  the  Arabs  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  the  miserable  conditions  of  exist¬ 
ence  growing  worse  from  day  to  day,  the 
hope  deferred,  the  bitter  consciousness  that 
the  slanderer  was  at  work  to  defame  his 
honor — however  these  irons  cut  into  his 
soul,  they  dimmed  not  that  gallant  sense 
of  duty,  which  most  touchingly  displayed 
itself  as  a  ruling  passion,  strong  in  death, 
when,  as  he  breathed  his  last,  with  husky 
voice  he  answered  to  the  faintly  heard  roll 
of  the  drums.  ‘  They  are  coming  ;  they 
are  coming.  Let  us  stand  together.’ 

“  Numerous  and  suggestive  also  are  the 
indications  of  his  kindliness  of  heart  in  his 
anxieties  about  the  sick  people  in  the  camp 
— African  and  English — and  the  grief  he 
so  evidently  feels  at  being  utterly  unable 
to  give  them  the  help  they  so  sorely  need. 
His  pity  for  the  natives,  too,  and  the 
efforts  that  both  he  and  Barttelot  made  to 
save  them  from  the  Arabs  ;  the  regret  he 
expresses  at  the  inevitable  punishments 
and  floggings,  all  indicate  a  kind,  helpful, 
and  unselfish  nature.  .  .  . 

“  As  to  the  flogging,  he  writes  :  ‘  Two 
sentries,  who  deserted  their  post  last  night, 
were  flogged  this  morning.  It  is  sicken¬ 
ing,  this  continual  flogging,  but  there  is 


no  help  for  it ;  ’  and  again,  *  Went  the 
rounds  last  night.  No  sentries  asleep,  so 
no  flogging  this  morning,  thank  goodness.’ 

“  The  diary  abounds  with  indications 
of  a  vigorous,  capable,  and  unflinching 
personality.  His  determination  and  skill 
in  working  with  and  managing  the  Arabs, 
particularly  displayed  in  his  politic  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Tippu  Tib,  by  which  at  last 
he  obtained  the  carriers  he  required — his 
interview  with  Muni  Katomba  at  Kassongo 
— his  ungrudging  labors  at  Yambuya  be¬ 
fore  the  last  start  from  that  home  of 
misery — his  unmurmuring  endurance  of 
toil  and  hunger  in  the  march  through  the 
forest  to  Banalya — his  fearless jeturn  march 
to  Stanley  Falls  in  the  face  of  great  dan¬ 
gers — his  untiring  efforts  to  secure  an¬ 
other  Arab  commander  to  come  with  him 
— his  splendid  offer  to  pledge  his  fortune 
for  the  sake  of  the  expedition— his  un¬ 
flinching  refusal  to  depart  from  the  route 
which  Stanley  had  ordered  him  to  follow 
— his  declaration  that  Barttelot,  when  he 
was  murdered,  was  carrying  out  Stanley’s 
orders,  and  that  he  meant  to  do  the  same 
— all  of  which  acts  show  how  he  rose  to 
the  occasion  of  a  great  crisis  :  these  are 
the  doings  of  a  competent  and  sagacious 
man,  worthy  of  the  part  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed,  and  of  the  praise  of  which 
his  commander  has  most  selflshly  and  un¬ 
generously  sought  to  rob  him.” — Public 
Opinion. 


THE  BRONZE-CASTER. 
A  Study  from  Life. 

BY  MORLEY  ROBERTS. 


There  is  only  one  place  in  all  England 
where  they  cast  fine  bronze  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ingenious  method  of  cire  perdue 
— busts  of  men  or  women,  statuettes  of 
gay  dancing  girls,  of  grave  grenadiers, 
light  Mercuries,  sweet  thoughtful  Psyches. 
All  these,  and  more  than  these,  I  have 
seen  standing  about  in  Bordon’s  shop  and 
yard,  ,for  Bordon  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  I  have  the  right  by  permission  to  pick 
my  way  through  furnace-cinders,  burnt 
bricks  and  moulds  that  are  broken  and 
done  with,  until  I  come  where  he  stands 
grimy  with  smoke  or  white  with  burnt 
New  Sebim— Vol.  LIII.,  No,  2. 


clay-dust.  If  you  do  not  know  Bordon’s 
story  it  shall  be  my  privilege  to  tell  it  you, 
for  Murger  is  dead,  and  cannot  even  if  he 
would.  Besides  I  am  not  sure  that  Henri 
took  much  interest  in  the  working  side  of 
his  well-loved  Bohemia  ;  perhaps  he  would 
have  rather  told  you  tales  about  Bordon’s 
life  in  Paris,  when  he  was  a  wild  barba¬ 
rian  of  a  student,  such  as  the  story  of  the 
dog,  or  the  history  of  the  girl  who  climbed 
the  ladder,  and  many  others  w’hich  1  may 
one  day  tell, — with  the  kind  permission 
of  Mrs.  Grundy,  for  eertainly  objections 
might  be  made.  But  no  one  can  cry  out 
18 
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against  what  I  am  going  to  put  down 
here  ;  certainly  not  a  single  Philistine 
soul  can  object  to  Bordon  now,  for  he  is 
settled  and  domestic,  and  very  sober  and 
sweet  in  s[)ite  of  his  strength.  If  indeed 
he  tells  these  light  tales  of  continental 
Bohemia  at  night  in  a  studio,  when  theie 
is  no  work  to  be  done  and  the  stove  glows 
dimly  competing  with  the  flare  of  gas,  no 
one  can  complain.  For  he  goes  back 
thinking  of  the  hard  times  which  came 
between  those  fantastic,  brilliant  Parisian 
iiishts  and  the  even-colored  days  of  this 
time  when  he  is  somewhat  successful  and 
does  not  staivc  as  some  of  his  listeners  do 
or  have  done,  who  handle  other  imple¬ 
ments  than  crucibles  and  tongs.  In  truth 
he  had  a  sure  struggle  when  he  first  worked 
out  his  fate  in  England,  and  has  accord¬ 
ingly  that  right  to  look  back  and  laugh 
wlueli  belongs  to  every  man  who  fights 
and  wins  a  hard  battle,  with  nothing  in 
his  favor  but  the  best  part  of  himself 
while  all  destiny  seems  against  him.  And, 
as  I  think,  to  succeed  in  being  a  good 
caster  of  bronze  is  something  to  be  proud 
of.  Many  indeed  might  deem  it  equiva¬ 
lent  to  becoming  a  graduate  in  the  Halls 
of  Fire  with  Vathek,  and  decline  the 
honor  not  with  shivering  but  in  a  cold 
perspiration  of  fear.  For  Bordon  is  a 
kind  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  of  a  genial  sort ; 
not  fierce,  nor  ruthless,  not  a  croquemi- 
tnlne,  nor  a  swash-buckler,  but  still  of  the 
same  artistic  wing-feather,  upward-soar¬ 
ing,  persevering,  indomitable,  steadfast ; 
like  his  own  furnace-fire,  clear  burning  ; 
made  of  good  stuff,  like  his  own  crucibles 
for  bronze- melting. 

Let  us  first  speak  of  him  when  he 
thought  not  of  bronze-casting.  Bordon 
was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  though  he  may  now 
be  counted  an  Englishman,  and  at  Zurich 
served  his  time  in  a  smithy,  whereby  he 
attained  to  the  thews  and  sinews  that  do 
not  crack  lifting  a  pot  of  molten  metal 
from  the  furnace.  But  he  was  an  artist 
and  is;  and  needed  other  work  to  satisfy 
him  than  supplying  the  daily  needs  of  his 
commune  in  horse  shoes,  nuts  and  bolts 
and  the  like,  which  though  artistic  are 
of  the  order  of  the  pot-boiler  to  one  of 
gifts  calling  him  elsewhere.  Perhaps  if 
he  could  have  got  to  gate-work,  devising 
foliage  and  petals  in  iron  and  quaint 
grotesques  of  metal  monsters,  he  might 
have  rested  there  swinging  his  hammer,  a 
Swiss  Huntington  Shaw  of  intticate  ruil- 
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ings  and  screens,  till  his  death.  But  it 
was  not  to  be,  and  he  left  the  forge  for 
the  shop  of  a  decorative  sculptor  of  no 
great  power,  to  do  as  he  was  bid.  He 
knew  his  lack  of  knowledge  and  meurned 
it,  but  was  unable  to  gain  mastery  over 
his  material,  which  he  began  to  suspect 
was  clay,  through  lack  of  means.  Fi¬ 
nally,  in  despair,  feeling  that  time  was 
going  on,  he  started  for  Paris,  the  great, 
the  wonderful,  the  artistic.  Back  to  his 
home  in  Switzerland  went  enthusiastic 
letters  which  aroused  other  enthusiasms 
about  the  Louvre  and  Luxembourg.  His 
enthusiasm,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his 
hunger,  for  even  artists  must  eat  some¬ 
times.  In  his  need  he  found  out  a  restau¬ 
rant  kept  by  a  Swiss  woman,  gracious  and 
pretty  and  patriotic,  beloved  by  many 
artists  who  daily  came  there.  One  of 

them  was  M - the  sculptor.  Bordon’s 

kind  countrywoman  spoke  to  M - of 

Bordon.  Could  he  not  come  to  Mon¬ 
sieur’s  studio?  To  her  indeed  M - 

could  refuse  nothing.  So  the  modest, 
stalwart  young  Swiss  was  bidden  to  follow. 
He  entered  the  great  atelier.  “  Yes,  it  is 
all  yours,  my  young  friend.  Here  is  your 
place,  here  the  clay.  To  work,  to  work  ! 
Let  us  see  what  you  can  do.” 

Though  this  was  good,  and  better  still 

when  he  pleased  M - ,  it  meant  no 

money,  at  least  not  enough  to  enable  him 
to  study  at  the  Beaux  Arts.  Still  it  was 
great  news  to  send  home,  and  when  be 
sent  it  patriotic  pride  thrilled  the  breasts 
of  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Bordon  must  be  a  great  man  and  do  honor 
to  his  commune.  A  society  was  formed 
at  once  ;  the  Society  for  the  Education  of 
Bordon,  let  us  call  it,  a  whole  society  for 
the  raising  of  money  to  aid  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  young  Switzer,  who  eventually 
w’as  to  do  things  redounding  to  the  honor 
of  the  land  of  the  Alps.  Lawyers,  shoe¬ 
makers,  doctors,  tailors,  tinkers,  peasants, 
all  but  sailors — nay,  even,  maybe,  a  lake 
captain — rushed  forward  with  sums  of 
money  great  and  small,  appointing  a  com¬ 
mittee,  and  secretary,  and  honorary  treas¬ 
urer,  who  finally  obtained  the  £200  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  education  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
by  which  Bordon  was  to  learn  to  teach  the 
French.  Bravo  !  brave  Switzers,  rich 
and  poor  !  Y'e  did  well,  and  did  not  in 
vain.  For  Bordon  worked  hard  and 
harder  yet,  smiting  his  clay  about  finely, 
making  many  portraits  and  studies,  artis- 
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tic  and  also  like,  lie  thought  then  that 
he  had  the  woild  by  the  tail.  But  the 
world  is  a  very  slippery  fox  to  catch. 

1  must  leave  now  some  blank  pages, 
wherein  should  be  written  his  life  in 
Paris,  wliere  he  toiled,  and  starved,  and 
feasted,  and  was  idle  ;  where  he  modelled 
in  clay,  and  got,  at  times,  somewhat 
clayey,  learning  things  not  taught  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  nor  at  any  Univer¬ 
sity,  but  which  are  useful  to  a  man  who 
is  not  an  angel,  nor  a  saint,  nor  a  sala¬ 
mander.  to  go  through  life’s  fires  un¬ 
scorched.  But  all  this  is  to  be  omitted, 
or  at  least  reserved  ;  and  now  behold  Bor- 
don  less  a  Bohemian  by  the  dismissal  of 
his  wilder  days,  and  less  still  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  the  sister  of  a  brother  sculptor, — 
an  amiable  musician,  who  ran  the  chro¬ 
matic  scale  up  and  caught  his  eye  and 
heart. 

Now  of  course  work  grew  scarce. 
Paris  swarmed  with  sculptors  or  was  clay¬ 
ey  with  them  ;  there  was  sutHcient  to 
model  the  universe,  and  some  over  to 
stand  enviously  idle.  So  when  Bordon’s 
brother-in  taw  went  home  to  hlngland  and 
began  to  look  toward  the  success  which 
was  his  due — for  he  was  a  genius  rn  the 
order  of  image-makers — Bordon  himself 
thought  that  the  island  might  be  emptier 
of  artists  than  France  and  have  vacancies. 
Maybe,  being  yet  young,  he  imagined 
that  ail  this  country  was  in  an  agony  to  be 
modelled  or  chiselled,  and  set  on  other 
pedestals  than  mere  self-conceit.  Like  a 
fisherman  he  believed  the  big  fish  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  or  of  the 
channel.  However  the  English  desire  to 
be  immortalized  was  not  over  manifest 
when  he  set  up  a  studio  and  got  his  clay 
ready  by  the  hundred.' weight,  proceeding 
to  build  up  the  beginning  of  a  bust  in 
order  that  he  might  lose  no  time  when  a 
famous  statesman,  or  infamous  financier, 
or  such  like,  should  burst  in  and  beg  him 
to  be  quick  as  he  had  something  of  im¬ 
portance  to  attend  to.  But  that  prime 
minister,  or  lord  mayor,  or  money-lender, 
or  dust  contractor,  never  came,  and  things 
went  not  well  with  Bordon.  Indeed  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  singing-bird,  his 
musical  wife,  whom  he  had  netted  in 
France,  there  is  no  saying  what  might 
have  happened.  And  thus  we  come  slow¬ 
ly  to  the  casting  of  bronze  into  which  he 
drifted  strangely,  for  the  thought  of  it 
had  never  entered  his  mind.  Nevertheless 


Fate  was  preparing  liis  furnaces,  and  mean¬ 
time  set  him  in  a  flame  of  adversity  till  he 
was  hard  and  able  to  endure. 

About  this  time  Bordon  was  working 
for,  or  with,  the  brother  of  his  wife,  and 
the  brother-in-law  made  a  bust  of  some¬ 
body,  or  of  nobody,  it  matters  not, — 
though  it  was  probably  of  a  nobody,  as 
nothings  mostly  predominate  in  this  world 
of  ours,  and  are  quite  as  vain  as  some¬ 
bodies,  and  usually  richer.  It  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  casting  it,  and  the  brother-in-law 
wanted  to  send  it  to  Naples  to  be  done 
there.  Now  here  I  conld,  by  the  aid  of 
encycloptedias  and  books  of  reference, 
which  I  do  not  possess,  but  which  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  make  a 
very  learned  show,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ait-critic,  on  the  various  methods  of  cast¬ 
ing,  including  the  old  dre  perdue  process 
used  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  descended 
in  the  right  line  from  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  sand  process  employed  for  large  work 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Fiance,  and 
the  completed  cire  perdue  as  it  is  now  used 
by  the  Neapolitans,  the  Florentines,  and 
by  Bordon.  Cellini  in  employing  this 
process  used  his  original  work  instead  of 
a  mould  carefully  prepared  from  it,  and 
thus  always  ran  the  risk  of  losing  all  his 
labor  if  the  casting  was  not  good.  This 
explains  his  fierce  anxiety  to  cast  the  Per¬ 
seus  at  once.  But  cire  perdue  as  now 
practised  admits  of  unlimited  failures,  and 
allows  for  the  whole  chapter  of  unlucky 
accidents.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  surest, 
the  most  beautiful,  most  dainty  method 
yet  discovered.  And  of  it  Bordon  knew 
nothing. 

For  him  cire  perdue  was  a  lost  art,  and 
he  had  to  discover  it  over  again.  They 
knew  indeed  everything  that  was  to  be 
known  at  Florence  and  Naples  ;  but  the 
secrets  of  the  process  were  carefully 
guarded,  and  none  might  enter  the  work¬ 
shops  or  furnaces.  It  is  true  the  Swiss 
might  read  something  in  a  book  ;  but  that 
was  little  more  than  a  hint,  seeing  that  he 
who  wrote  perhaps  knew  no  more  of  the 
strange  complications  of  practice  than  I  do 
who  here  put  down  Bordon’s  trials,  his 
patience,  his  failures,  his  perseverance, 
his  ardor,  and  his  final  success.  For  when 
the  brothor-in  law  suggested  Naples,  Bor¬ 
don  reflected  and  made  answer  :  “  Have 
we  no  knowledge  of  this  art  ?  Then  let 
us  try  to  discover  it.” 

They  went  to  work  at  once,  both  of 
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them,  striving  hard  at  a  furnace  they  built  the  firm,  not  hidden  under  a  contemptible 
themselves.  They  procured  the  metal  Co.  And  there  was  a  crack,  an  cxplo- 
aiid  melted  it,  and  having  made  their  sion,  in  the  proposed  fusion.  He  and  his 
moulds,  tried  the  casting  with  fear  and  brother-in-law  did  not  mix  truly  like 
trembling.  Ard  they  very  naturally  copper  and  tin  to  make  good  bronze  ;  and 
failed.  The  moulds  broke,  the  metal  ran,  the  worker  set  up  for  himself,  to  do  what 
but  ran  wrong,  their  knowledge  being  in-  no  other  could  do. 
siiihcient.  Aher  a  while,  and  a  few  more  Now  in  Chelsea,  in  an  inconsiderable 
dismal  results,  the  brother-in-law  retired  street  which  for  other  artistic  reasons  than 
into  the  country,  on  the  whole  rather  dis-  bronze-casting  may  yet  be  historic,  stood, 
gusted  with  casting,  counselling  retreat  and  stands,  a  long  row  of  studios  and 
from  the  fiery  enterprise,  and  again  rec-  sheds  devoted  to  sculpture  both  pure  and 
ommending  experienced  Naples.  decorative.  At  the  far  end  was  a  shed  in 

Bordon,  however,  could  not  see  things  the  yard,  and  this  Bordon  took,  renting 
in  that  light.  He  had  become  tough,  not  it  of  the  sculptor  who  occupied  the  studio, 
to  be  bent  or  broken  ;  and  moreover  he  What  it  was  like  then  I  cannot  say,  but 
now  saw  a  chance  to  be  Somebody  and  to  now  it  is  magnificent  ip  disorder.  The 
do  things.  Failure,  forsooth  !  What  of  furnace-shed  stands  against  the  outer 
failure  ?  To  fail  is  to  learn.  So  he  begged,  street-wall,  and  though  it  is  ill  built  and 
and  borrowed,  and  scraped  together  suffi-  like  to  fall,  the  subsidiary  shed  behind  it, 
cientmoney  to  try  again.  Again  he  failed,  with  a  passage  way  in  between,  is  moie 
Now  his  helpers  failed  too,  failed  in  ramshackle  still,  being  made  of  odds  and 
courage  as  they  had  in  hope,  and  he  was  ends  of  old  boards,  rotten  timbers,  and 
hard  put  to  it  keeping  them  up  to  the  empty  window-frames.  Past  that,  through 
ma"k.  “  Well,  then,”  said  they  at  last,  the  inner  broken  wall,  is  an  old  desirtcd 
**  one  more  chance  you  shall  have  ;  but  if  garden,  picturesque  with  a  cracked  fountain 
you  do  nothing  this  time,  it  must  be  dimly  outlined  in  high  grass,  and  a  litt'e 
Naples.”  broken  conservatory  whose  top  shows  jUs 

Bordon  shrugged  his  shoulders,  by  no  and  spurts  of  a  vine  run  wild.  In  the  far 
means  intending  to  give  up  even  if  matters  end  of  the  yard  are  burst  packing-cases, 
again  went  wrong.  Yet  he  swore  they  smashed  moulds,  and  blocks  of  building- 
should  not,  and  vowed  that  the  Neapoli-  stone,  unshaped  by  the  mason  and  marked 
tans  should  die  if  their  living  depended  with  the  name  of  the  port  where  they 
on  his  yielding  them  that  bust.  He  would  were  shipped.  There  is  near  at  hand  a 
cast  it,  or  himself  die  by  a  broken  mould  rusty  wheeled  stone  lorry,  or  wagon  ; 
or  a  cracked  crucible.  So  he  worked  again  more  stone,  and  then  a  dogless  de- 
with  the  utmost  care  and  the  utmost  serted  kennel  with  old  timbers,  bent  iron 
thought,  took  every  precaution,  made  red  and  rusty,  and  an  ivy-covered  wall, 
everything  secure  against  the  faintest  The  whole  scene  is  one  of  fierce,  wi  d  dis- 
chances.  Again  he  fired  his  rebuilt  fur-  order  save  just  the  part  where  work  is 
naces,  and  in  them  melted  metal,  true  to  done.  And  this  is  the  spot  where  Bor- 
smaller  experiments,  and  poured  it  hope-  don  worked,  and  works  now  when  the 
fully  into  a  carefully  made,  strongly  boxed-  stove-pipe  chimney  running  through  the 
up  mould.  Then  in  the  morning  he  broke  thin  leaky  roof  shoots  a  blue  flame  into 
the  secret  thing  out  of  its  casing,  un-  the  air,  deluding  midnight  travellers  into 
earthed  it,  and  found  it  perfect,  unflawed,  giving  a  wild  alaim  of  fite.  Then  Bordon 
fine  colored,  just  and  true  to  the  cold  is  casting  something  with  reasonable  as- 
original  clay  standing  by.  And  the  hro-  surance  that  it  will  come  out  right.  But 
ther-in-law  in  the  country  retreat  was  de-  when  he  first  began  it  was  failure,  failuic 
lighted, — so  his  telegram  said.  As  for  and  failute.  Do  not  talk  of  Bernard 
Bordon  he  was  as  happy  as  Belzoni  dis-  Palissy  ;  I  know  Bordon.  Nor  of  that 
covering  ancient  statues  in  a  desert.  He  religious  ruffian,  Benvenuto  ;  for  I  know 
stroked  his  beard,  and  was  quiet.  Bordon,  the  Bronze-Caster,  who  took  that 

Then  came  a  discussion.  Who  was  to  little  shed,  sending  forth  word  that  Flor- 
be  who  in  the  new  business,  the  new-old  ence  and  Naples  were  to  have  a  rival  in 
business  of  cire  perdtie  casting  ?  Was  Chelsea,  which  had  added  another  to  its 
Bordon  to  be  man  or  master  ?  He  was  many  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  poetry, 
determined  to  be  somebody,  a  name  in  what  not. 
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Yet  one  bust  does  not  make  a  success-  denly  a  scrap  of  tin  from  a  scrap  of  zinc 
ful  business,  and  there  was  enough  of  in  the  dark,  which  is  no  mean  thing  to 
chance  in  the  perfect  casting  of  that  suffi-  know,  seeing  that  a  little  too  much  zinc 
cicnt  specimen  to  render  successors  doubt-  would  make  the  bronze  over  yellow  and 
fill.  Metal  is  tricky,  and  Bordon  did  not  spoil  the  casting’s  color.  But  then,  when 
know  everything  about  the  diflicult  rela-  Bordon  needed  money  of  the  wife  to 
tions  of  quantity  to  color.  Too  litt  e  tin,  whom  he  now  gives  it,  all  was  ignorance  ; 
the  metal  would  not  easily  run  :  too  the  methods  of  furnace  building,  the  right 
much,  it  was  too  white  ;  zinc  rendered  it  sort  of  crucible,  the  due  proportion  of 
fluent,  hut  in  excess  spoilt  the  rich  tint  metal,  the  proper  tools  for  lifting  red-hot 
that  makes  bronze.  Then  moulds  crack,  pots.  The  ways  of  putting  wax  in  the 
the  plaster  may  he  wrong,  ever  so  little  mouldings,  the  kind  of  wax,  everything 
wrong,  and  nothing  goes  right.  The  wax,  has  to  be  so  exactly  right  when  everything 
the  lost  or  to  be  lost  wax,  whence  the  can  so  easily  go  wrong.  So  Bordon 
name  cire  perdue,  was  difficult  of  manu-  found  when  he  woiked  consecutively  for 
facture,  hard  to  empirically  or  scientifically  full  fifty  hours  in  his  furnace-shed,  so  ir.- 
discover  in  proper  proportions  ;  the  cook-  tent  as  to  forget  food,  with  snow  on  the 
ing  of  the  mould,  to  make  it  run  out  and  ground  and  heavy  snow  bulging  in  the 
leave  room  for  the  inflowing  metal,  was  frail  roof  which  threatened  to  catch  fire, 
by  no  means  easy.  There  is  but  one  lie  had  taken,  by  what  methods  of  in- 
right  way,  and  a  thousand  wrong.  But  ventor’s  rhetoric  or  marital  coaxing  I 
experiment  taught  him,  and  failure  did  know  not,  some  six  pounds  from  his 
more  than  success  ;  though  fate,  who  is  musically  artistic  wife  who  disbelieved  in 
often  hard  on  the  artist,  was  hard  enough  her  plastically  artistic  husband,  and  with 
on  Bordon  trying  to  outwit  destiny  and  it  had  bought  metal  and  other  necessary 
cast  himself  as  the  Bronze-Caster  to  be  things.  He  did  not  come  home  that 
set  up  on  a  moderate  pedestal  of  modest  nisht,  and  being  so  occupied  sent  no  word, 
success.  Meanwhile  she  played  and  sang  with  her 

His  luck  at  first  was  assuredly  bad,  and  pupils,  and  like  Bordon  in  another  way 
liad  luck  meant  suffering  for  himself  and  was  likely  enough  out  of  time,  and  then 
his  wife.  What  money  was  made  she  went  home  to  a  home  which  was  full  five 
supplied,  and  lent  to  him  for  more  trials,  miles  from  Chelsea  and  found  him  not. 
And  the  poor  devil  wasted  it  on  experi-  If  she  had  been  less  tired,  if  it  had  not 
rnents,  growing  thin  and  gaunt  and  hollow-  been  so  heavy  a  sky  of  threatening  and 
eyed  till  his  muscles  hung  on  his  wasted  actual  snow,  she  would  have  gone  to  see 
lim'-  s  loose  like  the  lee-rigging  of  a  ship,  this  demon  of  a  Are,  this  fiend  of  a  fur- 
His  musical  wife  could  not  always  he  nace  consume  her  hardly  earned  gold, 
musical  ;  she  grew  dissonant  and  sang  dis-  gold  with  difficulty  sung  for  and  played 
cords  at  him,  being  out  of  tune  as  wives  for.  But  go  she  could  not,  and  Bordon 
are  when  man  and  wife  are  not  kept  to-  furnaced  it  all  night,  striving  with  metals 
gether  by  the  tuner.  Same  Desire.  To  and  moulds  in  vain.  He  was  in  a  fever, 
tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Bordon  did  not  care  gaunt  with  hunger  that  he  did  not  feel,  yet 
a  demi -semiquaver  for  bronze-casting,  and  faint  with  it,  and  with  vast  heat  and  the 
thought  cire  perdue  waste  of  time  as  well  long  strain.  Yet  he  watched  the  wax 
as  of  wax.  Yet  being  a  good  little  cooked  out,  not  having  yet  discovered  how 
woman  and  persuadable,  she  gave  moneys  to  keep  up  the  fire  without  watching  it, 

time  after  time  to  this  striver  after  art  as  he  has  done  now,  and  at  last  the  casting 

turned  rhetorician  at  night-time.  But  it  was  done.  It  takes  some  time  for  the 
was  once  a  near  touch  with  him.  metal  to  set  sufficiently  to  be  broken  out 

I  have  incidentally,  or  of  forethought,  of  the  mould,  but  he  was  so  anxious  that 
told  you  something  of  the  method.  Re-  a  little  more  time  did  not  matter.  He 
member,  Bordon  knows  it  now  and  has  waited, — and  it  was  a  failure,  for  want  of 
told  nie  if  not  annotatively,  at  least  deno-  enough  metal. 

tatively,  and  I  have  watched  him  go  deft-  Tlien  the  Caster  put  on  his  coat,  and 

ly,  knowledgably  about  his  work.  He  without  money  started  for  home.  It  was 
has  trained  men  under  him,  who  know  two  in  the  morning,  the  morn'ng,  mind, 
needful  things  even  to  the  due  placing  of  of  the  second  night  ;  the  wind  was  keen 
an  inconsideiable  brick,  who  can  tell  sud-  and  angry  in  the  desolate  streets  ;  the 
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snow  flew  and  drifted  into  corners,  shrink¬ 
ing  from  a  colder,  than  itself,  and  Bordon 
began  his  five-mile  walk.  He  was  starv¬ 
ing  and  was  very  cold,  being  of  course 
thinly  clad  ;  be  had  left  a  place  as  hot  as 
Hades,  as  an  Infeino  of  fire.  He  felt 
very  weak  ;  his  limbs  trembled  a  little  ; 
sometimes  his  lips  trembled  too.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  be  near  success  and  fail, 
to  work  so  hard  and  fail,  to  believe  in 
one’s  self  and  fail.  Especially  when 
others  depend  on  a  man,  when  the 
weather  is  bitter  and  bad,  when  there  is 
no  money  in  the  house,  and  most  likely 
no  food.  But  the  poor  Bronze-Caster 
was  so  weary,  and  grew  so  much  wearier, 
that  at  last  he  ceased  to  think,  and 
plodded  dully,  almost  mechanically, 
through  the  heaped  snow  homeward  ;  in 
some  such  kind  of  waking  sleep  as  over¬ 
takes  a  worn-out  sentry,  or  a  tired  sailor 
on  the  watch  looking  blindly  into  a  cold 
night. 

But  at  half-past  three  he  came  to  his 
own  street  and  his  own  house.  The  win¬ 
dows  were  ail  dark,  and  he  knocked.  He 
stayed  and  waited,  wishing  that  he 
had  a  key  to  save  his  wife  the  trouble  of 
rising  on  such  a  night  to  let  him  in.  She 
was  very  hard  to  wake,  and  heard 
nothing.  To  say  the  truth,  the  poor 
w’oman  had  gone  to  bed  weary  and  worn 
out  with  waiting  for  him  whom  she  had 
not  seen  for  two  days.  She  had  some 
bitter  thoughts  too.  Was  he  really  work¬ 
ing  during  all  those  two  long  wintry 
nights  ?  It  seemed  haidly  likely,  she  said. 
Yet  she  did  not  know  Bordon,  though  he 
was  her  husband.  She  thought  thus  as 
she  fell  asleep  in  gieat  fatigue.  And  he 
knocked  in  vain.  Presently  he  ceased, 
and  the  street  seemed  to  grow  dimmer. 
As  he  lifted  his  tired  head  again,  the 
knocker  strangely  slid  out  of  his  reach 
high  above  him,  and  he  knelt  in  the  snow, 
presently  scrambling  in  a  half-dream  upon 
the  step,  thinking,  “  Yes,  yes,  she  will 
come  in  a  moment  !”  But  being  very 
sound  asleep  she  had  heard  nothing  and 
did  not  come.  It  seemed  as  if  she  would 
make  sad  music  in  the  morning.  For  he. 
the  fire-fighter,  was  grappling  uncon¬ 
sciously  with  the  subtle  demon  of  cold, 
and  bitter  cold  it  was  as  the  snow  fell 
upon  him,  lodging  in  his  beard,  turning 
the  dark  rich  brown  to  gray.  He  was 
certainly  in  much  danger  of  never  con¬ 
quering  the  cire  perdue  process,  for  fire 
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and  cold  together  would  conquer  him. 
But  at  last  he  woke  up  suddenly  in  great 
bewilderment,  to  find  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  and  in  custody.  Two 
great  policemen  were  escorting  the  home¬ 
less  vagabond  to  a  cell.  With  some  diffi¬ 
culty  he  persuaded  his  reluctant  captors 
that  he  had  been  sleeping  on  his  own 
doorstep,  and  being  at  last  convinced  they 
knocked  for  him  with  a  force  and  persist¬ 
ence  which  finally  brought  the  sleeper 
down  stairs.  The  poor  man’s  welcome 
was  a  chill  one.  Next  day,  after  bestow¬ 
ing  on  him  some  meekly  endured  re¬ 
proaches,  she  went  to  a  certain  shop,  out¬ 
side  of  which  hung  the  Medicean  arms, 
and  thereby  procured  something  to  ex¬ 
change  for  a  meal.  But  it  was  not  a 
happy  feast  for  the  poor  Bronze-Caster. 

In  spite  of  all  he  was  not  beaten,  and 
would  not  be.  As  nothing  had  been 
wrong  in  that  last  casting  but  an  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  metal,  be  tried  again,  and  with 
success.  Henceforth  he  made  a  little  and 
was  not  always  foiled.  Yet  his  chapter 
of  accidents  was  not  closed.  Once  his 
men  got  drunk,  whether  by  natural  bent 
or  intolerance  of  almost  intolerable  heat 
cannot  be  known,  and  as  he  sprang  in  the 
furnace  and  grasped  the  great  crucible, 
heaving  it  upward  from  the  terrible  tire, 
they  lacked  sense  and  readiness  to  ease 
him  with  the  bar.  As  they  fumbled,  the 
heat  penetrated  his  boots  and  burnt  him 
into  blisters,  baking  him  terribly.  So  he 
was  laid  up  in  bed  for  months,  a  disabled 
Titan  under  a  very  mountain  of  calamity. 

That  was  in  the  summer,  the  summer 
of  1888,  and  when  Bordon  left  off  groan¬ 
ing 'a  bass  accompaniment  to  his  wife’s 
song  of  cheer — for  now  she  believed  in 
him  and  the  nights  spent  with  his  hardly 
wooed  flame-bride — he  returned  once 
more  to  his  crazy,  creaky,  leaky  shed,  in¬ 
tent  on  more  busts  that  waited  in  rows  for 
him,  fearing  Florence  or  Naples  and  a 
dangerous  sea-voyage.  Them  he  accom¬ 
plished  one  by  one,  bronze  bust  or  group, 
until  a  thick  and  heavy  snow  came.  I 
myself,  who  here  speak  of  Bordon,  re¬ 
member  how  I  spent  that  night  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  writer  of  stories  who  with  me  stormed 
impossible  entrenchments  of  fancy  with  a 
facile  logic,  until  at  last  I  drew  aside  the 
curtains  and  looked  out  on  sheeted  streets 
and  ghostly  roofs  artistically  carved  by 
the  wind.  With  urgent  need  of  being 
miles  off,  I  found  the  roads  deserted  and 
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impassable,  the  stations  blocked,  the  rails 
blocked,  the  telegraph  posts  down  with 
thick  entanglements  of  loose  trap-like 
nooses,  speaking  vain  messages  to  the 
earth.  And  as  1  strove  homeward  through 
the  gale,  the  snow  fell  quietly  to  work  on 
Bordon’s  shed,  and  drifted  in  through 
crack  an.d  crevice,  lying  heavier  and 
heavier  still  on  the  bending  roof,  until  it 
fell  upon  cold  furnaces  and  dull  black 
tools,  burying  everything  in  indistinguish¬ 
able  ruin.  So  disaster  on  disaster  came 
to  him  ;  he  fought  against  all  the  ele¬ 
ments,  Bain  and  Fire,  Snow  and  Wind. 

When  the  shed  was  rebuilt,  still  another 
accident  happened  to  him.  The  pan  of 
melting  wax,  being  prepared  for  a  great 
bust,  suddenly  caught  fire  and  the  men 
fled,  thinking  it  impossible  to  go  near  it. 
Boidon  rushed  in,  grasped  the  pan  with 
tongs  in  all  the  blinding  heat  and  flame, 
which  spurted  upon  him,  singeing  away 
eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and  beard,  making 
great  blisters  on  his  face  and  hands,  and 
brought  it  into  the  open  air,  saving  the 
building  which  had  been  with  difficulty 
rebuilt. 

When  he  had  again  recovered  there  was 
brought  a  group  to  be  cast,  and  on  the 
very  night  of  the  melting  the  snow  again 
assaulted  his  stronghold  of  fire  which 
seemed  to  burn  doubly  and  trebly  fierce, 

A  Vulcan  against  a  sky  Scamander  of  snow 
and  sleet  and  rain.  As  the  bending  roof 
cracked,  his  friends  and  helpers  reared 
poles  to  support  it.  Then  flame  leapt  up 
and  touched  the  hot  wood  whose  open¬ 
ings  hissed  with  melted  snow.  The 
sculptor  of  a  neighboring  studio,  then 
watching,  rushed  for  his  syringe,  whose 
stream,  sprayed  widely  with  an  opposing 
finger,  was  wont  to  moisten  great  clay 
sketches  ere  the  damp  cloths  were  nightly 
wrapped  about  them,  and  with  it  played 
the  fireman,  lifting  his  branch  pipe  against 
crackling  wood.  With  this  help  Bordon 
again  won  his  fight,  though  almost  beaten 
at  the  last  lift  of  the  crucible. 

Now  indeed  he  began  to  know  and  to 
grow  cunning.  Moulds  never  cracked 
with  him  ;  the  wax  ran  true  as  the  metal 
which  now  was  always  rightly  colored  ; 
only  insufficient  cash,  or  gold  (which  even 
a  bronze-caster  cannoj,  get  to  run  very 
fluently)  hindered  him  from  building,  or 
buying,  or  hiring  a  more  sufficient  place 
of  work.  Material  surroundings  might 
check  him,  never  lack  of  necessary  knowl¬ 


edge,  nor  lack  of  courage,  nor  lack  of  en¬ 
durance.  Mark  him  now  as  I  show  him 
to  you  side  by  side  with  a  born,  bied, 
learned  furnace-man. 

The  need  came  once  to  cast  a  certain 
bust  in  white  metal,  rather  perhaps  from 
the  fancy  of  the  artist  than  for  its  beauty, 
which  in  most  cases  we  may  well  doubt, 
since  it  can  by  no  means  gain  such  a 
patina  or  oxide  crust,  whether  by  age  or 
acid,  as  the  true  many-tinted  bronze  ;  and 
Bordon,  thinking  it  not  worth  while  to 
learn  by  failure  to  mix  what  was  but  once 
wanted,  sent  north  to  Sheffield  for  a  man 
cunning  in  the  lighter  colored  stuff.  He 
cairre,  viewed  the  shed  and  furnace  with 
contempt  and  yet  with  some  wonder. 
Who  could  work  with  such  wretched  con¬ 
structions,  in  sitch  a  spot,  with  such  vile 
tools  ?  Not  he  ;  and  yet  he  respected 
Bordon  who  did  somewhat  with  them, 
lacking  better.  He  was  to  have  money 
to  cast  this,  to  mix  the  metal  rightly. 
The  latter  he  did  ;  but  when  the  furnace 
glowed  hot  and  hotter,  red  and  then 
white,  fierce  and  yet  feeble,  shaky  and  al¬ 
most  crumbling,  like  an  aged  man  still 
aflame  with  the  inspiration  of  genius 
though  nigh  unto  death,  he  turned, 
shuffled,  denied,  shook  his  head,  was  re¬ 
calcitrant,  and  refused  to  handle  tongs  or 
crucible.  And  Bordon,  the  artist  in 
modelling,  the  amateur  in  casting,  said 
nothing  ;  but  he  put  things  in  due  order, 
placed  the  steps  against  the  furnace, 
mounted  them,  grasped  the  metal  pots 
and  drew  them  up,  the  glare  illuminating 
him  but  leaving  all  else  in  darkness,  while 
the  professional  furnace  man  rather  sullen¬ 
ly  admired  him,  though  putting  his  daring 
down  to  an  amateur's  ignorance  rather 
than  proved  courage.  Perhaps  he  was 
right  after  all,  for  Bordon  did  get  burnt 
once  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  any  day  I 
might  hear  that  the  fire  had  got  the  best 
of  him,  for  fire-taming  and  lion-taming 
are  alike  dangerous  arts,  and  both  tr.ay 
rise  in  unexpected  wrath,  roaring  and 
showing  fiery  teeth  and  claws. 

So  even  Bordon  himself  thinks  as  he 
steps  ever  and  again  into  the  arena  and 
throws  open  the  gates  where  the  great 
wild  beast  breathes  hotly  upon  him.  Do 
you  remember  the  old  father  in  The  Lant 
Days  of  Pompeii  watching  his  son  the 
gladiator  fighting  when  defeat  meant  death 
and  victory  meant  liberty  ?  Now  Bordon 
has  a  friend,  a  carver  or  modeller  or  what 
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not.  an  oldish  raan,  gray  and  strong  and 
square,  who  had  often  patted  him  on  the 
hack,  giving  him  many  examples  of  his- 
toiic  perseverance  when  failure  beset  him. 
Let  him  stand  for  the  father,  and  Burdon 
for  the  son  and  gladiator  ;  and  see  the 
older  man  silent  in  the  corner  of  the  cast¬ 
ing-house,  seated  hour  after  hour  on  the 
same  loose  pile  of  bricks  I  have  sat  upon 
to  watch  Bordon  now  victorious  and  full 
of  knowledge.  But  his  friend  watched 
him  when  triumphs  were  won  hardly, 
when  he  was  now  cast  down  and  now 
greatly  hoping.  Did  the  furnace  burn 
well  ?  Then  the  worker  sat  up  and  glared 
triumphant.  Did  Bordon  fear  the  metal 
would  not  run  ?  Then  the  eager  head 
sank  down  upon  the  hand  hiding  eyes  as 
the  father  did  when  the  shouts  in  the 
arena  made  him  fear  for  his  son’s  life. 
But  now  it  seems  that  the  metal  is  fluent, 
it  runs  and  there  is  sufficient ;  and  when 
at  last,  after  anxious  waiting,  the  mould 
is  broken  and  the  hot  bust  is  found  per¬ 
fect,  both  worker  and  watcher  dance  a 
wild  dance  of  triumph,  free  from  anxiety 
once  more.  The  gladiator  is  victorious. 

Perhaps,  reader,  you  may  now  com¬ 
plain  that  yon  have  not  grasped  the  whole 
inelhod  of  cire  perdue,  and  mutter  that  I 
have  been  like  Florence  or  Naples,  chary 
of  letting  you  into  the  secrets.  I  have 
not  even  said  a  word  about  patina,  and 
its  preparation  with  acid,  or  salt,  or  the 


blow-pipe,  or  sal-ammoniac.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  so,  but  I  meant  not  to  give  you 
cold'facts  but  rather  the  warm  man  living 
and  on  fire.  If  I  have  indeed  done  well 
you  should  see  him  as  I  saw  him  but  a 
few  nights  ago,  leaping  on  his  furnace, 
armed  with  great  tongs  or  pincers,  damp- 
browed,  glittering  eyed,  with  the  hot 
glare  strong  upon  him,  until  the  lifted 
crucible  shone  white  and  electric  in  the 
shed’s  darkest  corner.  You  should  see 
his  men  rush  with  ready  bar  to  relieve 
him,  taking  the  weight  from  his  strained 
muscles,  and  then  behold  him  raking  the 
oxide  from  the  carefully  tilted  pot  and 
pouring  the  clean  fierce  stream  into  the 
mould  whose  wax  was  yesterday  baked 
out.  To-morrow  the  sculptor  may  come 
down  to  Chelsea  and  look  at  his  work  in 
its  final  foreseen  material,  wanting  only 
the  patina  which  Bordon  knows  as  part  of 
the  fine-bronze  art,  knows  as  he  knows 
the  rest,  by  trial,  by  perseverance,  by  ex¬ 
periment,  by  failure.  lie  knows  as  we 
should  all  know,  if  indeed  we  be  artists, 
that  the  time  lost  by  such  failures  is  no 
more  wasted  or  in  vain  than  the  lost  wax 
which  melts  away  between  the  outer 
mould  and  rnner  core,  and  lets  the  hot 
metal  of  our  thought  and  work  run  in 
fluently,  to  be  broken  out  as  something 
fit  and  able  to  endure. — Macmillan' s 
Magazine. 
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RECENT  FICTION. 

The  Npoknts  of  Cakbiconka.  An  Irish  Story. 
(No.  65,  Appleton’s  “  Town  and  Country 
Library.”)  By  Tighe  Hopkins.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  dt  Co, 

A  Successful  Man.  By  Julien  Gordon,  author 
of  “  A  Diplomat's  Diary.”  Philadelphia  :  J. 
B.  LippincoU  Company, 

Stranoebs  and  Watfabebs.  By  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  dh  Co, 

In  Low  Belief.  A  Bohemian  Transcript.  By 
Morley  Boberts.  (No.  61,  Appleton’s  "  Town 
and  Country  Library.”)  New  York :  D, 
Appleton  dt  Co, 

The  Irish  temperament  and  conditions  of 
sucial  life  lend  themselves  admirably  to  the 
uses  of  fiction.  The  mixture  of  sunshine  and 


gloom,  of  possible  tragedy  and  corned}',  of  the 
most  insouciant  gayety  with  brutal  and  head¬ 
strong  passion,  of  a  high  degree  of  sentiment 
and  emotion  with  the  most  callous  disregard 
of  things  which  appeal  strongly  even  to  many 
savages,  makes  the  Irish  Celt  an  enigma. 
This  paradoxical  character,  united  with  the  un¬ 
fortunate  social  and  political  conditions  that 
perhaps  may  be  considered  partly  responsible 
for  it,  offers  to  the  student  of  human  nature 
the  opportunity  for  fascinating  study.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  so  many  of  the  good  cur¬ 
rent  English  novels  are  Irish,  to  use  a  bull, 
which  is  pardonable  in  treating  an  Irish  topic. 

The  “  Nugents  of  Cariconna,”  while  it 
touches  only  lightly  on  matters  growing  out  of 
the  present  political  complications  of  the 
Green  Island,  is  thoroughly  racy  of  the  soil. 
The  story  is  evolved  from  the  adventure  of  a 
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disinberited  heroine  in  attempting  to  regain 
the  property  left  by  her  father,  in  his  anger, 
to  his  brother,  an  ancle  whom  the  lady  had 
never  seen.  Anthony  Nugent,  seized  with  a 
passion  for  astronomy,  a  fad  conceived  in  a 
manner  most  amusingly  Hibernian,  advertises 
for  a  learned  secretary,  and  in  answer  to  this 
receives  in  bis  house  his  unknown  niece.  The 
game  of  cross-purposes  at  once  begins.  An* 
thouy's  shrewdness  soon  detects  who  the 
stranger  is,  and  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  by 
inducing  his  son,  just  returned  from  Africa, 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  young  lady,  who  is  a 
widow.  All  this  is  foiled,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  young  .Nugent  is  in  love  with  Lady 
Kitty  Chevenix,  who  lives  on  an  adjoining 
estate,  and  that  Madame  Dora,  the  masquerad¬ 
ing  niece,  falls  in  love  with  Captain  Trench- 
ard,  another  neighbor  and  a  gentleman  of 
property.  Out  of  these  complications  an 
amusing  and  clever  story  is  wrought.  Dora, 
as  the  widow  of  a  doctor,  finds  herself  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  man  she  loves  by  help¬ 
ing  to  rescue  him  from  the  horrors  of  the 
opium  habit,  as  narcomania  had  been  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  her  former  husband  had  given 
special  study.  The  touches  of  pathos  and 
tragedy  which  here  and  there  intensify  the 
human  interest  are  set  off  by  an  atmosphere 
of  pleasant  and  natural  comedy.  The  Irish 
characteristics  are  dashed  off  with  much  effect 
and  genuineness  both  as  to  peasants  and  the 
gentry.  The  chapters  describing  the  boycot¬ 
ting  of  the  Chevenix  family,  because  a  dishon¬ 
est  bailiff  had  been  discharged,  are  among  the 
best.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  families  volunteer  to  harvest  the  crops, 
in  lack  of  other  labor,  and  the  scenes  depicted 
are  fresh  and  amusing.  The  character  of  An¬ 
thony  Nugent  is  one  of  the  best  of  recent  liter¬ 
ary  additions  to  the  Irish  portrait  gallery,  and 
thoroughly  racy  in  a  double  sense. 

J ulien  Gordon  wrote  a  capital  first  book,  with 
all  its  defects  and  inconsistencies,  in  “  A  Dip¬ 
lomat's  Diary.”  It  had  the  first  of  all  good 
qualities  in  a  novel,  the  power  to  seize  and 
captivate  the  reader  from  title  to  finis,  with 
no  intermissions  of  dulness.  Julien  Gordon’s 
personages  are  not  easy  to  understand  by  any 
standard  of  reasonableness,  and  act  on  some¬ 
what  extraordinary  principles.  But  this  cer¬ 
tain  element  of  pervers,ion  and  exaggeration 
does  not  prevent  ns  from  taking  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  the  people,  specially  as  he  (if  we  are 
right  in  assuming  the  masculine  pronoun) 
knows  how-to  make  them  talk  with  crisp  brill¬ 


iancy,  and  to  put  them  into  effective  situa¬ 
tions.  This  author  should  possess  the  powers 
of  a  clever  playwright. 

The  heroine  of  the  novel  before  ns  is  ® 
strange  creature  measured  by  any  rational 
test.  Why  she  should  attempt  to  enmesh  the 
politician  Lawton  with  her  wiles  with  no  seri¬ 
ous  object  at  the  start  except  to  display  her 
arts  of  coquetry,  one  does  not  quite  take  in, 
as  her  victim  is  not  a  specially  fascinating  per- 
sonage,  and  is  himself  a  married  man.  But 
if  one  should  try  to  explain  logically  the  things 
people  do  in  fiction,  he  would  be  fully  as 
much  puzzled  as  he  frequently  is  in  real  life. 
The  difference  is  that  one  of  the  prime  ob¬ 
jects  of  fiction  is  to  unravel  and  explain  the 
motives  of  people  in  doing  even  extraordinary 
things,  and  make  them  rationally  thinkable  to 
the  intelligent  reader.  That  the  affair  becomes 
more  serious  is  natural,  but  the  denouement 
is  in  every  way  unsatisfactory.  There  are 
faults  of  taste  in  the  book,  but  some  things 
which  are  very  pathetic.  The  picture  of  the 
forlorn  and  discrowned  wife,  who  though  hope¬ 
lessly  commonplace  has  yet  been  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  and  who  sees  her  infatuated 
husband  bound  hand  and  foot  by  a  charming 
coquette,  is  a  touching  one,  and  admirably 
sketched  by  the  author. 

Miss  Jewett  ranks  easily  among  the  best  of 
our  fiction  writers.  She  is  in  the  laudable 
sense  of  the  much-abused  term  a  realist ;  real 
in  this,  that  she  draws  her  characters  straight 
from  life,  and  preserves  the  homely  vigor  of 
the  types  which  she  delights  in.  This  is  so 
far  from  being  inconsistent  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  imaginative  power,  that  one  can  hardly 
fancy  the  true  realist  at  the  best  without  this 
life-giving  force,  for  it  is  this  alone  which 
breathes  fire  and  soul  into  portraiture.  Miss 
Jewett  is  most  at  home  in  New  England  life, 
and  she  wisely  confines  herself  to  this  field 
for  the  most  part.  The  present  collection  of 
short  stories  and  sketches  relates  entirely  to 
village  life  in  New  England,  and  they  are  de¬ 
lightful  bits  cut  out  of  the  very  heart  and  truth 
of  rustic  and  suburban  life.  Most  if  not  all 
of  them  have  been  printed  before  in  the  mag¬ 
azines,  but  Miss  Jewett’s  things,  even  of  a 
minor  sort,  very  well  bear  being  put  in  perma¬ 
nent  form. 

There  is  no  form  of  life  in  America  which  is 
more  marked  in  its  idiosyncrasies  than  that  of 
a  New  England  village.  It  has  depths  of 
tragedy  mostly  of  a  spiritual  sort,  which  the 
casual  on-looker  rarely  sees.  Within  its  nar- 
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row  walls  there  is  a  certain  intensity  often¬ 
times  the  resalt  of  acute  minds  and  passion¬ 
ate  temperaments  beating  against  intractable 
conditions.  As  mach  as  modem  indnstiial 
change  has  ynlgarized  and  belittled  life  in 
many  a  New  England  town,  there  still  exists 
not  a  little  of  that  brooding  introspective 
discontent  in  the  typical  Eastern  mind, 
sach  as  Hawthorne  saw  in  it,  and  made  the 
raw  material  of  some  of  his  most  striking 
work.  Nowhere  else  in  this  country  is  the 
power  of  tradition  even  in  the  lower  forms  of 
social  habit  so  potent,  nowhere  are  there  such 
noticeable  contrasts  of  character,  though  the 
same  unique  and  peculiar  flavor  runs  through 
them  all.  Meanness  of  habit  and  largeness  of 
mind,  passion  for  trivial  detail  and  love  of 
scandal  running  side  by  side  with  a  keen  sense 
of  the  spiritual  stress  of  life,  the  most  amusing 
parsimony  coincident  in  the  same  person  with 
active  sympathy  and  helpfulness,  the  most 
prosaic  and  practical  view  of  every-day  matters 
encrusting  something  of  the  ideal  and  aspiring 
— all  this  one  does  not  seek  far  to  find  in  the 
New  England  village.  Carlyle  wrote  of  Cole¬ 
ridge,  “  And  so  the  empyrean  buried  under 
the  terrene,  yet  struggling  there  made  sad 
writhings.”  This  in  another  way  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  life  in  the  region  we  refer  to. 
The  proof  of  it  is  that  in  no  part  of  the  country 
are  the  lunatic  asylums  so  well  filled,  and 
largely,  too,  from  classes  who  seem  to  be  most 
free  from  the  tremendous  nerve  strain  which 
frets  the  lives  of  those  residing  in  great  cities. 
Miss  Jewett,  in  these  stories,  touches  the 
humorous  as  well  as  the  sad  aspects  of  village 
life,  and  does  it  all  with  nicety  of  skill  and 
excellent  taste.  Books  of  short  stories  do  not, 
we  believe,  generally  prove  very  profitable 
either  to  publisher  or  author,  but  this  collec¬ 
tion  merits  a  better  fate. 

Mr.  Morley  Roberts  is  not  unknown  in  cur¬ 
rent  literature,  but  if  he  continues  doing  as 
good  work  as  he  has  put  into  “  In  Low  Re¬ 
lief,”  it  will  not  bo  long  before  he  is  deserv¬ 
edly  better  known.  The  scene  of  the  novel  is 
laid  in  Bohemia,  that  mythical  land  yet  so 
real,  where  those  who  dabble  in  or  procure  a 
living  by  art  or  by  letters  in  all  their  various 
branches  are  supposed  to  dwell.  The  per¬ 
sonages  are  ”  victims  of  the  divine  malady,” 
and  the  only  one  who  is  not  either  an  amateur 
or  professional  is  the  heroine,  who  has  only 
the  brevet  rank  of  artist's  model.  John  Tor- 
rington,  an  indolent,  capricious,  unsuccessful 
writer,  yet  full  of  fine  possibilities  in  spite  of 
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his  cynicism  and  bitterness,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  only  skin  deep,  becomes  desperately 
enamored  of  the  girl,  Mary  Morris,  who  was 
continually  flitting  from  one  to  another  of  the 
studios  where  Torrington  idles  away  so  much 
of  his  time.  His  ardent  love-making  to  the 
girl  of  saintly  face  who  had  so  fascinated  his 
imagination  occupies  by  far  the  most  of  the 
book.  True  love  does  not  run  smooth,  how¬ 
ever,  for  in  this  case  the  heroine  is  already  in 
love  with  a  sculptor,  Paul  Armour,  who  un¬ 
wittingly  returns  the  passion.  Ho  does  not 
discover  his  own  heart  till  he  learns  that  Tor¬ 
rington  is  ardently  enamored  and  anxious  to 
marry  Mary.  He  agrees  to  give  his  rival  till 
Christmas  (about  three  months)  to  press  his 
courtship  ;  but,  without  meaning  aught  unfair, 
he,  in  the  mean  time,  tells  Mar>'  that  he  is  only 
waiting  the  expiration  of  that  period  to  de¬ 
clare  his  own  affection  pro  forma.  The  up¬ 
shot  is  that  the  artist  beats  the  author  in  the 
race.  The  story  of  the  book  is  very  simple, 
but  is  touching  and  genuine  in  its  painting  of 
the  fierce  vicissitudes  of  Torrington’ s  passion. 
Many  of  the  scenes  are  delightfully  amusing — 
those,  for  example,  describing  the  queer,  un- 
certain,  hand-to-mouth  methods  of  life  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  and  the  honhommie  with  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  thereof  meet  all  the  ups  and  downs 
of  fate.  There  is  a  tragic  touch  in  Torring- 
ton’s  love,  and  the  nobility  of  renunciation  is 
beautifully  embodied  in  the  catastrophe.  The 
scene  in  which  he  makes  his  poetical  proposal 
to  Mary  is  one  of  the  cleverest  passages  of  a 
clever  book.  On  the  whole,  ”  In  Low  Relief” 
is  a  very  good  piece  of  literary  workmanship, 
simple,  strong,  yet  marked  by  no  little  brill¬ 
iancy.  If  this  is  the  maiden  effort  of  Mr. 
Roberts  in  fiction,  it  points  to  something 
notable  to  come.  Both  in  its  freshness  of  con¬ 
ception  and  strength  of  treatment  it  is  a  book 
to  attract  attention,  it  is  but  right  to  say,  for 
its  own  sake. 

FOR  CHILDRF.N  OP  ALL  AGES. 

The  Young  Folks’  CiciiOPiEDiA  of  Games  and 
Spobts.  By  John  D.  Ghamplin,  Jr.,  late 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  American  Cyclo¬ 
paedia,  and  Arthur  E.  Bostwick.  With 
numerous  illustrations.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  dk  Co. 

This  handy  reference  book  of  all  matters  af- 
feating  games,  sports,  and  amusements  is  the 
most  comprehensive  manual  which,  to  our 
knowledge,  exists.  It  is  arranged  on  the  al¬ 
phabetical  plan,  and  is  therefore  most  conven¬ 
ient  for  use,  and  in  its  fulness  it  is,  as  its  title 
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indicates,  encyclopsedio.  Mr.  Champlin,  the 
principal  editor,  has  had  large  experience  in 
this  kind  of  work,  and  in  the  present  book  dis¬ 
plays  the  frnits  of  his  long  training.  Not  only 
is  every  game  and  amnsement  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail,  but  the  history  of  it  or  of  the 
steps  which  belong  to  its  evolution.  Of  course, 
such  a  work  not  only  entails  wide  research, 
but  the  absolute  practical  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  the  present  condition  of  amuse¬ 
ments  and  games.  So  we  may  assume  that  a 
large  number  of  the  articles  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  experts. 

Everything  which  belongs  to  the  standard 
games  pleasing  to  children  may  be  found  in 
these  pages,  including  all  manner  of  scientific 
amusements,  which  unite  pleasure  with  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  more  trifling  games  which 
while  away  a  passing  hour  as  well  as  those 
which  join  exercise  with  recreation.  No  less 
than  minors,  children  of  a  larger  growth  will 
find  abundance  to  attract  their  attention.  For 
example,  athletics  of  every  description,  general 
g^’mnastics,  and  special  games,  such  as  base¬ 
ball,  foot  ball,  rowing,  walking,  running  and 
jumping  matches,  skating,  swimming,  fenc¬ 
ing,  boxing,  wrestling,  are  treated  in  full. 
Such  games  as  chess,  draughts  or  checkers, 
backgammon,  lawn-tennis,  croquet,  etc.,  are 
explained  and  discussed  with  great  wealth  of 
detail,  both  in  word  and  picture.  There  is 
nothing  which  comes  by  a  wide  latitude  under 
the  name  of  games  overlooked  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  editor.  He  tells  ns  in  his  preface  :  “  In¬ 
tended  primarily  for  the  family,  for  the  use  of 
children  and  youth  of  all  ages,  it  will  be  of  equal 
value  to  the  adult,  as  it  includes  the  ofiicial 
scores  given  word  by  word  of  athletic  sports  and 
standard  games,  and  the  official  records  of  ath¬ 
letic  meets  and  events,  thus  making  it  a  work 
of  reference  for  the  settlement  of  disputed 
questions  relating  to  such  matters.  To  insure 
accuracy,  such  articles  as  require  it  have  been 
revised  by  competent  experts.” 

The  immense  range  of  this  book  makes  it 
equally  useful,  as  we  have  said,  for  children 
and  adults  ;  and  in  this  day  of  deep  interest 
in  all  that  relates  to  that  development  of 
young  people  which  aims  to  unite  physical 
with  intellectual  culture,  and  lays  stress  on 
the  sane  mind  in  the  sane  body,  it  should 
find  a  large  clientage.  The  plan  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  one,  and  it  has  been  admirably  carried 
out.  It  has  been  devised  for  American  use 
from  the  American  standpoint,  and  both  editor 
and  publisher  have  spared  no  effort  to  make 
the  book  cover  the  ground  most  completely. 


A  NBW  DICTION-ARY. 

A  Stem  Dictionaby  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage.  For  use  in  Elementary  Schools. 

By  John  Kennedy,  author  of  “  What  Words 

Say.”  New  York  and  Chicago  :  A.  8. 

Barnes  db  Co. 

The  difficulty  of  mastering  any  language  be¬ 
yond  the  ordinary  needs  of  use  consists  of  the 
immense  multiplicity  of  words  involving  subtle 
shades  of  application.  Of  course  we  do  not 
now  refer  to  the  great  mass  of  technical  and 
scientific  words  which  are  being  continually 
added  to  our  language,  but  to  those  words 
which  are  not  merely  the  names  of  things 
more  or  less  common,  but  which  involve  the 
expression  of  an  idea.  The  author  of  this 
novel  and  useful  dictionary  has  hit  on  the  idea 
of  classifying  words  by  the  root  or  stem  sylla¬ 
ble,  which  gives  the  distinctive  force  to  the 
word  as  modified  by  the  prefix  or  suffix.  After 
a  brief  study  of  the  system  it  is  seen  that  the 
notion  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  yet  a  very 
comprehensive  and  philosophical  nucleus  of 
classification.  Every  word  is  referred  back  to 
its  elementary  notion.  Once  having  mastered 
the  value  of  the  prefix  and  the  suffix,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  root  value  clearly  fixed  in  mind,  it  be¬ 
comes  easy  to  master  for  easy  use  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  words  otherwise  difficult  to  remember. 
The  practical  use  of  the  method  depends  on 
the  law  of  suggestion,  which  is  the  most  po¬ 
tent  ally  in  the  exercise  of  a  reliable  memory. 
Not  only  does  the  study  of  such  a  system  help 
the  mind  to  the  command  of  a  laige  vocabu¬ 
lary  ;  but  it  also  helps  to  that  differentiation  of 
words  which  enables  one  to  use  language  with 
felicity  and  precision.  This  Stem  Dictionary 
seems  well  planned  and  carried  out,  and  ought 
to  be  a  very  helpful  supplement  not  only  to 
the  pupil  at  school,  but  to  all  others  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  language.  The 
classification  is  by  the  root-words  alphabeti* 
cally  arranged,  and  reference  is  as  easy  as  it 
would  be  m  the  case  of  an  ordinary  dictionary. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Professob  Mah  afft,  the  distinguished  Greek 
scholar,  has  given  some  reminiscences  of  the 
achseologist,  Henry  Schliemann,  who  recent¬ 
ly  died  at  Naples,  to  the  Academy.  He  makes 
the  following  estimate  of  Schliemann’s  work  : 

“  It  is  not  my  object  to  rehearse  again  the 
catalogue  of  his  books,  or  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  great  discoveries  with  which  he  revo¬ 
lutionized  our  notions  of  prehistoric  Greek 
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cnltare.  I  desire  rather  to  give  my  personal 
impressions,  gathered  from  many  years* 
knowledge  of  him  and  many  pleasant  days  we 
spent  together.  At  Athens  1  often  enjoyed  his 
large  hospitality  ;  at  Tiryns  I  was  with  him 
during  the  most  exciting  moments  of  his  work  ; 
and  in  constant  correspondence  I  learned  to 
know  even  more  of  him  than  he  revealed  in 
his  very  outspoken  autobiography.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  curb  of  a  friendly  English 
editor,  who  feared  the  effect  upon  our  public 
of  bis  candid  confessions,  many  more  curious 
details  of  his  early  days  would  have  aston¬ 
ished  the  world  in  his  ‘  Ilios.’  For  Scblie- 
mann  had  what  I  will  venture  to  call  the  child¬ 
ish  simplicity  of  genius.  He  was  not  what  we 
commonly  call  a  clever  man  ;  be  made  many 
obvious  mistakes,  he  was  often  carried  astray 
by  his  enthusiasm  ;  but  for  all  that,  perhaps 
most  clearly  because  of  that,  he  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  genius.  He  had  an  extraordinary 
faculty  for  scenting  out  the  likely  spots  to  ex¬ 
cavate  ;  where  others  hoped  for  nothing  he 
saw  at  once  that  great  results  were  possible. 
I  will  not  say  that  he  always  looked  for  the 
right  thing — certainly  not.  But  bis  search 
for  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  was  like  Colum¬ 
bus's  search  for  the  Indies.  Because  Colum¬ 
bus  actually  thought  he  had  found  the  ex¬ 
treme  east  of  Tartary  do  we  deny  him  credit 
of  bis  discoveries?  The  civilization  which 
Schliemann  found  at  Ilios,  at  Mycenae,  and  at 
Tiryns  was  not  that  of  the  Homeric  poems — 
nay,  it  may  even  be  called  a  civilization  very 
distinct  from  it.  But  it  was  not  so  far  remov¬ 
ed  as  to  have  left  no  trace  in  the  minds  of 
Homeric  men,  and  where  Schliemann  found 
his  gold  and  bis  ornaments  the  Homeric 
Greeks  knew  that  the  greatest  seats  of  early 
culture  had  flourished.  Any  one,  however, 
who  visits  either  the  Museum  of  Berlin  or  that 
of  Athens  will  not  quarrel  with  Schliemann 's 
theories,  but  stand  in  wonder  at  the  marvel¬ 
lous  treasure  which  he  rescued  from  oblivion.” 

The  AlhtiuBuin,  in  a  sketch  of  Octave 
Feuillet,  the  French  novelist,  whose  loss  to 
letters  is  much  deplored,  says  of  him  : 

"pt  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of  stories 
that  he  published  between  1846  and  1856.  he 
did  not,  we  think,  care  to  reprint  many  later  ; 
and  the  two  most  generally  known,  ‘  Bellah* 
and  ‘  Onesta,*  are  of  no  extraordinary  merit. 
It  was  very  different  with  ‘  La  Petite  Com- 
tesse,*  which,  as  we  have  said,  appeared  in 
1856,  and  beneath  the  high  standard  which 
that  pathetic  story  attained  he  seldom  sank. 


February, 

and  he  frequently  surpassed  it  in  the  thirty- 
four  years  since  it  appeared.  ‘  Le  Roman 
d'un  Jenne  Homme  Pauvre  ’  two  years  later  at 
once  became,  and  has  never  ceased  to  be, 
popular.  The  ‘  Histoire  de  Sibylle  ’  (1862),  a 
novel  with  a  purpose  (a  kind  to  which  M. 
Feuillet  became  more  and  more  addicted), 
brought  George  Sand  to  the  rescue  of  what  she 
considered  her  own  principles  in  Madem¬ 
oiselle  La  Qnintinie  and  a  good  many  critics 
rank  ‘  M.  de  Camors  ’  (1867)  as  the  author’s 
masterpiece.  As  a  picture  of  manners  it 
pretty  certainly  is ;  in  character,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  passion,  it  cannot  pretend  to  vie  with 
the  narrower,  but  more  concentrated  power 
of  ‘Julia  de  Trucceur*  (1872),  where  the  ill- 
starred  love  of  the  heroine  for  her  stepfather 
is  depicted  with  extraordinary  force  and  deli¬ 
cacy.  M.  Feuillet's  reputation  was  sustained, 
but  not  heightened,  by  the  three  novels  which 
followed  :  ‘  Un  Mariage  dans  le  Monde,’  ‘  Les 
Amours  de  Philippe,’  and  ‘  Le  Journal  d'une 
Femme  ’  (of  which  the  second  is  the  best,  and 
all  of  which  appeared  in  the  seventies).  Writ¬ 
ten  but  three  or  four  years  ago,  ‘  La  Morte  * 
(like  ‘  Sibylle,’  a  challenge  to  free  thought, 
and  an  exceedingly  powerful,  though  very 
unequal  book)  w'as,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
work  that  any  novelist  of  such  an  age  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  time.  Opinions  varied  more 
about  ‘  Honneur  d’Artiste,’  which  appeared 
but  a  few  months  ago  ;  but  neither  it  nor 
some  shorter  stories  which  bad  previously  ap¬ 
peared  show  a  real  decadence,  while  the  au¬ 
thor’s  mastery  of  French  had  by  the  mere 
falling  off  of  his  rivals  become  almost  unique. 
To  this  fact  of  bis  survival  he  owed  much  in 
other  ways,  and  be  will  never  be  classed  with 
(in  different  lines  of  fiction)  Dumas,  or  Bal¬ 
zac,  or  Gautier,  or  Merimee,  or  Flaubert.  But 
with  the  exception  of  George  Sand  (to  whom 
some  have  even  held  him  equal  except  in  point 
of  fecundity)  there  is  hardly  another  dead 
French  novelist  of  the  last  half  century  with 
whom  be  need  fear  comparison. 

Mb.  SxMuxii  Butleb,  the  author  of  ”  Ere- 
whon,”  is  engaged  on  a  life  of  his  grandfather, 
the  celebrated  head  master  of  Shrewsbury 
School  and  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  work 
promises  to  throw  much  light  on  the  state  of 
education  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  When  Butler  was  appointed  to 
Shrewsbury,  in  1798,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  James, 
Landor’s  schoolmaster,  who  had  then  retired 
from  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby.  James 
replied  most  \olably,  and  his  letters  give  a 
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lively  picture  of  Rugby  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,  mentioning  the  number  of  classes, 
the  authors  read,  the  price  of  school-books 
used,  and  the  most  minute  domestic  details. 
Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  meat  James  con¬ 
sidered  “  rather  above  the  mark”  for  a  boy’s 
dinner,  half  a  pound  rather  below,  except  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  holidays,  when  he  had 
plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket.  There  are  let¬ 
ters  from  Hawtrey  and  Longley  showing  how 
much  the  method  of  teaching  at  Eton  and  Har¬ 
row  was  altered  in  imitation  of  Butler’s  reforms 
at  Shrewsbury. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Francis 
Hitchman,  author  and  journalist.  Mr.  Hitch- 
man  was  perhaps  best  known  by  his  “  Pub¬ 
lic  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,”  which 
has  reached  three  editions  ;  but  he  was  also 
the  author  of  several  other  works,  among  them, 
”  The  Life  of  Pius  IX.,”  “  The  Life  of  Sir 
Richard  Barton,”  and  “  Eighteenth  Century 
Studies,”  while  he  edited  with  copious  anno¬ 
tations  “  Coningsby”  and  "The  Runnymede 
Letters."  Mr.  Hitchman  was  for  some  time 
assistant  editor  of  the  Hlandard,  and  for  ten 
years  editor  of  the  Manchtsler  Courier.  He 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  (Quarterly  Hevievo 
and  many  other  periodicals. 

Mr.  David  Dodolas  is  about  to  publish  a 
volume  containing  accounts  of  Scotland  by 
travellers  who  visited  that  country  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  These  accounts,  many  of 
which  are  both  carious  and  interesting,  have 
never  before  been  brought  together  in  any 
form.  The  book  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  P. 
Hume  Brown,  author  of  "  The  Life  of  George 
Buchanan.” 

Under  the  management  as  well  as  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  M.  Octave  Uzanne,  Le  Livre  Mudenie, 
which  has  replaced  Le  Litre,  will  not  aim  at  a 
long  existence.  To  suit  "  le  dandy isme  des 
selections  rareset  delicates,"  from  which  long 
series  are  banished,  and  to  remain  before  all 
things  bibliophilesque,  it  will  at  the  close  of 
this  or  next  year  be  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
and  succeeded  by  something  still  more  fin  de 
riecle. 

Some  time  ago  we  announced  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Correspondence  between  King 
Maximilian  II.  and  Schelling,”  brought  to  light 
from  the  private  and  public  State  archives 
at  Munich.  Now  we  learn  that  Dr.  L.  Trost, 
one  of  the  editors  of  that  volume,  will  shortly 
issue  from  the  same  source  the  ”  Correspond¬ 


ence  between  Louis  I.  and  his  Son,  King  Otto 
of  Greece,”  which  is  expected  to  contain  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  that  country. 

A  Scottish  clergyman,  Mr.  James  Hay,  min¬ 
ister  of  Kirn,  is  going  to  issue  a  new  work  on 
Swift,  in  which  he  will  propound  a  novel 
theory  of  Swift's  relations  to  Stella  and  Van¬ 
essa. 

Mr.  W.  Connor  Sydney— a  well  known  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  British  Museum — has  nearly  finish¬ 
ed  j)rinting  a  work  in  two  volumes,  to  be  en¬ 
titled  “  England  and  the  English  in  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century  :  Chapters  in  the  Social  History 
of  the  Times.  ’’  The  work  is  based  upon  a 
careful  investigation  of  original  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  particularly  the  curious  and  volu¬ 
minous  collection  of  MSS.  relating  to  national 
manners  and  morals  under  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  made  by  Francis  Place,  the  political  re¬ 
former,  and  now  deposited  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  Mr.  Sydney  has  also  drawn  largely  from 
the  Fleet  Registers,  preserved  at  Somerset 
House.  His  book  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Ward  A.  Downey. 

The  Wyclif  Society  was  beginning  to  con¬ 
gratulate  itself  that  it  was  half  through  its 
work,  the  printing  of  all  the  Reformer's  MS. 
Latin  treatises  ;  but  it  has  just  received  from 
St.  Petersburg  the  tidings  that  a  mass  of  Wy. 
clif  MSS.  exists  there,  no  doubt  removed  from 
Warsaw  when  the  Russians  captured  that  city. 
Rumor  says  that  the  executive  committee  hope 
that  no  fresh  treatises  are  among  these  MSS  ; 
for  if  there  are  many,  a  fresh  Wyclif  Society 
will  be  needed  to  print  them. 

The  Academy  makes  the  following  comment 
on  recently  discovered  Washington  genealogy  : 

"  Mr.  MoncureD.  Conway  has  added  a  fresh 
link  to  the  chain  of  evidence  that  connects 
George  Washington  with  the  Sulgrave  family. 
In  the  Academy  ol  October  2fi,  1889.  was  print- - 
ed  an  analysis  of  the  genealogical  researches' 
by  which  Mr.  H.  F.  Waters  succeeded  in  al¬ 
most  demonstrating  that  the  two  brothers, 
John  and  Lawrence,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia 
circa  1657,  were  the  sons  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence 
Washington,  of  the  Sulgrave  family,  by  his 
wife  Amphillis.  This  John  was  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  George  Washington.  His  will, 
which  has  long  been  sought  for  in  vain,  has 
now  been  found  by  Mr.  Conway,  and  printed 
in  the  NalUm  of  December  18.  It  is  dated 
September,  1675,  and  was  proved  in  January', 
1677.  Unfortunately,  the  only  mention  of  his 
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English  relatives  is  a  legacy  to  his  sister 
Martha  ;  but  from  the  evidence  collected  by 
Mr.  Waters,  we  know  that  Amphillis  Wash* 
ington  had  a  daughter  of  this  name." 


MISCELLANY. 

A  CHBISTMiLS  AT  HOLTBOOD  IN  TSE  DaTS  OF 
Mabie  Stuabt. — The  group  at  the  chapel-door 
melts  away,  the  gazers  from  the  Canongate 
and  the  High  Street  disperse,  and  Marie  has 
passed  to  her  own  apartments  in  the  old  north¬ 
western  tower,  followed  only  by  a  few  nobles 
whose  business  brings  them  into  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  her.  Secretary  Lethington, 
Randolph,  Buchanan,  also  Archibald,  Earl  of 
Argyle,  the  Lord  Justice  General  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  who  had  a  long  story  to  tell  the  queen 
about  Master  William  Balfour,  from  Leith, 
brought  up  yesterday  before  the  Criminal 
Court  and  charged  with  rioting  to  restore  the 
Popish  religion,  he  having  come  openly  into 
the  church  of  St.  Giles  with  sundry  others  like 
himself  when  godly  Master  John  Carnys  was 
examining  or  catechising  the  common  people 
prior  to  the  last  Communion,  and  when  the 
said  John  asked  a  poor  old  woman  “  if  she  had 
any  hope  of  salvation  by  her  own  works,”  this 
William  Balfour  had  cried  out,  “  Master 
Carnys,  you  demand  of  this  poor  old  woman 
what  neither  you  nor  any  of  your  opinion 
either  allow  or  keep.”  Then  Master  Carnys 
had  turned  and  reviled  him,  and  William,  be¬ 
ing  hot-blooded,  had  cried  out  at  last,  ”  Sir, 
you  are  a  very  knave  ;  and  both  you  and  your 
doctrines  are  very  false.”  The  queen’s  eyes 
gleamed  with  suppressed  fun  as  Argyle  nar¬ 
rated  what  he  termed  the  unseemly  tumult 
caused  in  the  kirk  by  such  language,  unsuited 
to  any  place  of  Christian  worship.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Protestant  lords  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  in  her  own  Chapel  Royal,  when  first 
after  her  arrival  she  heard  Mass  there,  may 
have  floated  through  her  mind,  but  she  was 
bound  to  listen  patiently  and  approve  when 
Argyle  told  her  how  this  William  was  bound  by 
sureties  in  a  thousand  pounds  Scots  money  to 
appear  before  an  assize  on  the  following  De¬ 
cember  31.  So  he  prosed  on  concerning  the 
cases  brought  before  him,  and  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  as  regarded  crimes,  safer  than  for¬ 
merly  be  said,  though  there  had  been  a  fair 
number  of  notorious  rascals  hanged,  and  the 
body  of  William  Cadenhead,  who  had  stolen 
the  Earl  Marshall’s  bob-tailed  horse,  was  still 
dangling  from  the  gallows  in  the  Borough- 
mnir.  Whereat  Marie  shuddered  somewhat. 
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and  bent  over  her  needlework,  which  she 
usually  brought  to  business  meetings.  Most 
diligent  was  she  in  seeing  and  conferring  with 
her  statesmen  while  in  Edinburgh,  but  when 
away  hawking  in  the  summer  time  at  Craig 
Millar  Castle,  spending  whole  days  in  the 
saddle,  or  gay  as  a  child  with  her  maidens 
among  the  pleasant  hills  of  Fife,  she  cast  all 
care  and  State  to  the  winds.  ”  I  sent  for 
you,’  ’  she  said  to  Randolph,  once  in  Fife,  ”  to 
be  merry,  and  to  see  how,  like  a  bourgeois 
wife,  I  live  with  my  little  troop,  and  you  will 
interrupt  our  pastime  with  great  and  grave 
matters.”  Here  at  Holyrood,  however,  she 
was  a  queen,  and  presided  with  sweet  dignity 
over  her  Council.  Her  cloth  of  State  bore  the 
impresa  which  so  puzzled  Randolph  and 
others  of  the  raconteurs  of  the  day,  the  serpent 
of  eternity  surrounding  the  interlaced  triangle, 
so  full  of  mystic  meaning,  and  the  motto,  “  En 
mafin  est  mon  commtncemeid,”  testifying,  as 
Agnes  Strickland  points  out,  her  hope  of  a 
better  inheritance,  when  the  mortal  should 
have  put  on  immortality,  a  warning  now  in  her 
brilliant  youth,  a  consolation  in  the  wintry 
days  of  adversity. 

But  Council  business  was  brief  this  blithe 
Christmastide  ;  there  was  a  royal  dinner  party 
to  come,  and  festivities  after,  to  which  all  the 
elite  of  the  Scottish  nobility  were  bidden,  and 
very  curious  it  is  that  with  so  much  that  is 
dim  and  mysterious  in  that  old  time,  we  can 
yet  read  the  very  menus  of  their  dinners  and 
appraise  the  price  of  every  article,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance  :  a  pint  of  Bordeaux  wine,  12'i. ;  a  pint 
of  sherry,  lOd. ;  a  quart  of  good  ale,  8(1.;  a 
capon,  12c?.;  great  chickens,  6(?. ;  a  gryse  or 
pig,  12d.  All  Scots  money  be  it  observed, 
which  is  but  one-twelfth  of  the  same  amount 
sterling.  The  board  was  richly  adorned,  and 
very  tasteful  with  all  its  profusion  ;  the  claws 
of  the  pheasants  were  gilt,  the  peacock  came 
to  table  with  all  his  rich  plumage.  The  boar's 
head  was  garnished  with  rosemary,  and  had  a 
lemon  between  his  mighty  fangs.  And  then, 
when  the  cloth  was  drawn,  came  the  revels, 
but  sorely  had  these  old  merrymakings  so  dear 
to  the  Scottish  heart  been  shorn  of  their  glory 
by  the  dour  Lords  of  the  Congregation.  Only 
last  May-day,  the  time-honored  sports  of 
choosing  Robin  Hood  and  the  Abbot  of  Un¬ 
reason  and  the  Lord  of  Misrule  had  been  in¬ 
terfered  w'ith  by  some  of  the  Covenanters,  and 
some  honest  citizens  had  found  themselves 
lodged  in  the  Tolbooth,  and  then  their  com¬ 
rades  had  made  a  rush  for  the  rescue,  and  the 
guard  had  fired  on  the  people,  and  a  general 
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fray  ont  of  which  were  soTeral  cases  in  the 
criminal  courts  in  the  following  July.  But  at 
Holyrood,  for  this  Christmas  at  least,  the  old 
masking  and  mumming  and  merrymaking  shall 
go  on  even  as  it  did  before  these  grim-visaged 
Protestants  ever  protested  against  our  national 
gayety.  Ay !  and  dancing,  too,  though  up 
there  in  the  Canongate  Master  Knox  may  thun¬ 
der  from  his  little  preaching  window  against 
all  such  as  dare  to  dance,  which  is  a  deadly 
sin.  And  so  the  hours  wear  themselves- away, 
until  the  silence  of  night  fails  over  Marie 
Stuart’s  first  Christmas  at  Holyrood,  and  in 
spite  of  Master  Knox  and  the  Lords  of  Con¬ 
gregation,  in  spite  of  Buchanan  and  his  vile 
“  Detection,"  in  spite  of  Elizabeth  of  England 
and  all  the  political  intrigues,  she  has  won 
the  place  and  title  she  is  never  more  to  lose — 
Queen  of  Scotland,  but  still  more  Queen  of 
Scots,  in  the  hearts  of  her  loyal  subjects  was 
and  ever  will  be  her  truest  and  firmest  throne. 
— Nevobery  House  Magazine. 

Places  that  hate  been  Benefited  by  Fic¬ 
tion. — How  many  people  realize  that  Ameri¬ 
can  tourists  leave  in  this  country  from  twelve 
to  twenty  millions  sterling  at  least  per  annum  ! 
Such  is  the  fact.  Doesanybody  imagine  that 
they  come  here  to  look  at  our  buildings  and 
streets?  No.  Upon  reflection,  nobody  cun 
fail  to  see  that  the  main  reason  why  the  bulk 
of  them  visit  ns  is  to  see  the  places  made  mem¬ 
orable  by  Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  Scott  and 
Burns,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  George  Eliot 
and  Charlotte  Bronte,  Blackmore  and  Black. 
The  indebtedness  of  Gradgrind  to  romance  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  we,  too, 
spend  a  considerable  sum  yearly  in  the  same 
direction.  Shakespeare  has  indirectly  be¬ 
stowed  millions  of  pounds  on  the  inhabitants 
of  those  places  with  which  his  name  is  associ¬ 
ated.  Not  to  mention  Stratford-on-Avon,  there 
is,  for  example,  Itochester,  a  town  which  unites 
recollections  of  the  great  dramatist  and  of 
Dickens.  Near  Gad's  Hill  stands  an  inn  on 
the  very  spot  that  Shakespeare  doubtless  had 
in  mind  when  writing  that  scene  in  Henry  IV. 
where  Falstaff  meets  with  the  *  ‘  men  in  buck¬ 
ram.”  Bound  about,  as  everybody  knows,  are 
many  buildings  and  districts  made  famous  by 
the  creator  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  To  this 
neighborhood  American  pilgrims  come  in 
shoals,  either  before*  going  or  after  having 
gone  round  such  bits  of  Dickens’s  London  as 
still  remain.  Scott,  even  w'hile  living,  enriched 
whole  districts.  When  *'St.  Bonan’s  Well” 


was  published,  the  notables  of  the  little  town 
honored  in  the  romance  "  voted  by  acclama¬ 
tion,"  says  Lockhart,  “  that  the  old  name  of 
Innerleithen  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
dropped  thenceforth,  and  that  of  St.  Bonan’s 
adopted.  Nor  were  they  mistaken  in  their 
auguries.  An  unheard  of  influx  of  water  bib- 
bers  forthwith  crowned  their  hopes ;  and 
spruce  ‘  hotlles  ’  and  huge,  staring  lodging- 
houses  soon  arose  to  disturb  woefully  every 
association  that  had  induced  Sir  Walter  to 
make  Innerleithen  the  scene  of  a  romance. 
Nor  were  they  who  profited  by  these  invasions 
of  the  genius  loci  at  all  sparing  in  their  demon¬ 
strations  of  gratitude.  The  traveller  reads  on 
the  corner  of  every  new  erection  there  ‘  Ab¬ 
botsford  Place,  ’  ‘  Waverley  Bow,’  ‘The  Mar- 
niion  Hotel,’  or  some  inscription  of  the  like 
coinage.’’  Such  was  one  case  in  point.  The 
interest  in  the  works  of  the  Northern  Magician 
has,  since  his  death,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dimin¬ 
ished.  Abbotsford  itself  is  still  so  popular  a 
resort  that  the  fees  paid  by  visitors  amount  to 
about  £400  a  year  ;  and  tourists  go  about  in 
as  great  numbers  as  of  yore,  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,”  "  Marmion,"  or  one  of  the  “  Scotch 
novels”  in  hand,  looking  up  the  places  they 
have  long  pictured  in  imagination,  w'ith  much 
the  same  feelings  that  Cobden  had  when  he 
visited  Burns’s  birthplace.  “  He  describes 
himself,”  says  John  Morley,  "  as  boiling  over 
with  enthusiasm  upon  approaching  ‘  Alloway’s 
auld  haunted  kirk,’  the  Brig  o’  Doon,  and  the 
scene  of  Tam  o’  Sbanter’s  headlong  ride,” 
though  the  hero  worship  was  driven  out  of  him, 
as  it  has  been  out  of  many  other  tourists,  by 
the  inevitable  utilitarian  who  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  knocking  about  a  place  hallowed  by  great 
deeds  or  celebrated  by  words  that  live.  On 
the  principle  that  the  punishment  should  fit 
the  crime,  such  men  ought  to  have  blasting 
operations  constantly  going  on  in  their  back 
garden  and  be  made  to  turn  a  treadmill  in 
order  to  get  to  bed. — Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

A  Find  of  Old  China. — About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
Swedish  bark  Ooleborg,  in  full  sail  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  encountered  a  heavy  gale  when  nearing 
the  coast  of  Sweden,  struck  upon  a  dangerous 
rock,  foundered,  and  became  a  total  wreck. 
She  was  the  property  of  an  association  of 
merchants  of  Gothenburg,  and  was  returning 
from  China  laden  with  a  cargo  of  silk,  silver, 
tea,  and  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  articles 
of  Chinese  manufacture,  including  upward  of 
thirty  thousand  blue-and-white  china  bowls  of 
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different  shapes  and  sizes.  Some  years  ago 
attempts  were  made  by  divers  to  raise  the 
cargo  ;  and,  after  great  difficnities,  their  ardn- 
ons  efforts  were  rewarded  with  saccess,  and 
many  tbonsands  of  unbroken  china  articles 
were  brought  to  the  surface,  consisting 
principally  of  plates,  teacups,  and  bowls  of 
various  designs  and  qualities.  A  small 
quantity  of  silver  plate  was  also  discovered, 
which  was  evidently  intended  for  the  royal 
family  of  Sweden,  as  it  was  embellished  with 
the  monogram  of  Frederick  I.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  teacups  were  particularly  fine  and 
elegantly  shaped,  being  almost  equal  to  glass 
in  transparency.  It  had,  no  doubt,  been  in¬ 
tended  to  smuggle  in  a  portion  of  the  pottery 
and  silverware,  as  the  divers  found  that 
many  hundreds  of  these  articles  were  careful¬ 
ly  hidden  away  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 
There  is  even  a  tradition  in  the  neighborhood 
that  the  Giiteborg  was  purposely  run  aground 
by  the  ofiicers  and  crew  ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  many  valuables  were  removed  from  the 
ship  soon  after  she  struck  upon  the  rock.  The 
bulk  of  the  cargo  was,  however,  ultimately 
brought  to  England  and  the  market  literally 
flooded  with  these  bluo-and-w’bite  bowls.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  rage  for  old  and  Ori¬ 
ental  china  was  at  its  height.  Considerable 
excitement  was  created  by  the  strange  discov¬ 
ery  of  these  thousands  of  curious  bowls  ;  and 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  fact  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  remained  for  so  many  years  beneath  the 
sea,  together  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
which  attended  their  recovery,  caused  them  at 
first  to  realize  high  prices  as  curiosities.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  for  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme,  the  craze,  which  was  then  at  its 
zenith,  commenced  to  decline  rapidly,  and  the 
financial  result  of  the  enterprise  proved  so 
disastrous  that  the  company  which  made  the 
explorations  was  thrown  into  liquidation. — 
Chambers’s  Journal. 

The  Revieweb  on  Shelley’s  “Skylark.” 
— If  Shelley  were  unknown,  were  alive,  and 
were  to  publish  his  “  Skylark”  to-day,  says 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  in  Longman's  Magazine, 
one  can  well  imagine  how  it  would  be  review¬ 
ed.  “  Mr.  Shelley,  for  a  young  poet,  is  sin¬ 
gularly  careless  both  in  his  rhyme  and  his  rea¬ 
son,  if  one  may  call  that  reason  which  is  a  mere 
tissue  of  incongruous  metaphors.  He  makes 
'  spirit  ’  rhyme  to  *  near  it,’  and  accents  the 
penultimate  in  ‘profuse’  in  his  very  first 
stanza.  Next,  his  lark  is  ‘  like  a  cloud  of 
fire,'  a  pyrotechnic  simile  which  is  justified 
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neither  by  observation  nor  by  common  sense. 
A  lark  is  no  more  like  a  ‘  cloud  of  fire  ’  than 
like  a  turnip.  This  extraordinary  fowl  is  next 
said  to  ‘  float  and  run,’  ‘  in  the  golden  light¬ 
ning  of  the  setting  sun,’  whatever  that  may 
mean.  The  lark  is  an  early  bird,  he  does  not 
haunt  sunset  hours,  and  he  does  not  ‘  run  ’ 
like  a  red-legged  partridge.  Mr.  Shelley’s 
lark,  which  has  been  a  cloud  of  fire,  is  next 
like  ‘  a  star  of  heaven  in  the  broad  daylight.  ’ 
And  why  ?  Because,  as  Mr.  Shelley  informs 
ns,  ‘  Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  loud 
delight.’  He  cannot,  we  presume,  hear  a  star’s 
delight,  so  the  simile  is  nonsense.  He  might 
as  well  say  that  a  brass  band  round  the  cor¬ 
ner  is  like  a  star  of  heaven  because  he  can 
hear  it,  but  cannot  see  it.  Then  the  lark, 
which  has  just  been  like  a  star,  because  Mr. 
Shelley  cannot  see  it  (nor  can  we),  is  like  the 
moon,  because  ‘  the  heaven  is  overflowed  ’ 
when  ‘  night  is  bare.  ’  ‘  What  thou  art  we 
know  not,’  he  observes,  and  by  this  time  it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  has  forgotten  what  a  lark 
is  like,  even  in  a  lark  padding.  Then  come  a 
string  of  things,  nearly  as  like  a  lark  as  a 
whale,  ‘  a  poet  hidden  in  the  light  of  thought  ’ 
— or  in  the  ink  of  this  most  random  effusion 
— ‘  a  high-bom  maiden,’  a  glow-worm,  a  rose, 
and  so  forth.  Mr.  Shelley  ends  by  saying  that 
if  he  knew  w'hat  a  lark  knows,  ‘  harmonious 
madness  from  his  lips  would  flow.’  He  can 
produce  the  madness  already  ;  it  is  only  the 
harmony  that  Mr.  Shelley  needs  to  borrow 
from  the  bird.  ‘  The  world  should  listen 
then,’  he  adds.  Perhaps  it  would  listen  then. 
We  warn  Mr.  Shelley  that  it  will  not  listen  at 
present  to  this  imitation  of  poetry,  this  sound 
without  sense,  in  which  '  gives  ’  rhymes  to 
‘leaves,’  and  ‘known’  to  ‘none.’”  That 
would  be  the  humor  of  it. 

Rxjxhs  Advebtisino  fob  Edbopean  Wives. 
— An  Indian  paper  contains  the  following  aa- 
vertisements  :  ”  A  Rajah  of  Bengal  Province, 
having  an  Estate  valued  at  1,500,000  rs.,  the 
yearly  income  of  which  is  99,000  rs.  after  pay¬ 
ing  the  Government  Revenue,  wishes  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  a  respectable  European  Young 
Lady  in  the  view  of  Matrimony. — Enclose  pho¬ 
tograph,  which  will  be  returned,  and  address, 
etc.”  “  A  respectable  Native  Gentleman  with 
a  large  estate  of  1,300,000  rs.  wishes  to  get 
married  to  a  respectable  European  Young 
Lady.  —  Enclose  address  and  photographs, 
which  will  be  returned,  to  the  Manager,  etc., 
for  submission  to  advertiser.  The  utmost 
secrecy  assured.” 


